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The Dinkler-Ansley 


DINKLER HOTELS 


Where insurance company officials and agents 
will always find the friendliest of welcomes! 


in Atlanta * The Dinkler-Ansley 
in Birmingham ° The Dinkler Tutwiler 
in Montgomery * The Dinkler-Jefferson Davis 
in New Orleans * The St. Charles 








in Nashville > The Andrew Jackson 


CARLING DINKLER, Pres. 
CARLING DINKLER, JR., V.P. & Gen. Mgr. 
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The index of 90 stocks is based on Standard & Poor's dail 


stock price 
indexes of 50 industrial, 20 colieend as and 20 public utility ined. 


combin 
FIRE 
1961 


296.3 
298.4 
301.7 
306.9 
302.7 
300.9 
313.0 
323.1 
318.7 
305.0 
304.4 
316.3 


1952 


498.6 
488.0 
497.2 
495.2 
503.9 
522.4 
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BUILDING COST INDEX 


1938 1999 1960 fee) 1952 1953 1985 1065 1866 1967 ie 


Sept. Avg. 
1939 

Minneapolis 202 
Kansas City 209 
St. Louis 208 
Atlanta 186 
Dallas 171 
New Orleans 194 
Denver 195 
Seattle 196 
San Francisco 183 
Los Angeles 167 


Avg. 
1939 
Boston 210 
New York 219 
Buffalo 205 
Baltimore 198 
Philadelphia 196 
Pittsburgh 219 
Cincinnati 209 
Cleveland 206 
Chicago 205 
Indianapolis 206 
Detroit 208 —_— 
Milwaukee 209 597 National Average 200 
This index (1913 = 100) applies to construction only and does not in- 
clude we | fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler 
system, etc. It is is based on ok CY ~ under normal conditions with no 
the 1. of four t of buildis a brick, aly 2 
and therefore should ag only ry trend as it is not applicable to 


specific buildings. 
Furnished through the courtesy of American Appraisal Co. 
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INSURANCE STOCKS 
Closing Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 

1952 Range Oct. 
Low 31, 1952 

Aetna Casualty & Surety Company 

Aetna Insurance Company 

Aetna Life Insurance Company 

Agricultural Insurance Company 

American Alliance Insurance Company ... 

American Automobile Insurance Company 

American Equitable Assurance Company.. 

American Insurance Company 

American Re-Insurance Company 

American Surety Company 

Automobile Insurance Company 

Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co. (Old).. 

Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co. (New). 

Boston Insurance Company 

Camden Fire Insurance Association 

Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. . 

Continental Casualty Company 

Continental Insurance Company 

Employers Group Associates 

Employers Reinsurance Company 

Federal Insurance Company 

Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland. 

Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 

Fire Association of Philadelphia 

Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company . 

Firemen’s Insurance Company (Newark). 

General Reinsurance Corporation 

Glens Falls Insurance Company 

Globe & Republic Insurance Company .... 

Globe & Rutgers Insurance Company 

Great American Insurance Company 

Hanover Fire Insurance Company 

Hartford Fire Insurance Company 

Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co. .. 

Home Insurance Company 

Insurance Company of North America .... 

Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. 

Jersey Insurance Company of N. Y. (Old) 

Jersey Insurance Company of N. Y. (New) 

Kansas City Fire & Marine Insurance ...- 

Life and Casualty Insurance Company ... 

Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 

Maryland Casualty Company 

Maryland Casualty Conv. Pfd. 

Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. .. 

Merchants Fire Assurance Company 

Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co. 

Monumental Life Insurance Company .... 

National Casualty Company 

National Fire Insurance Company 

National Life and Accident Insurance Co. 

National Union Fire Insurance Company .. 

New Amsterdam Casualty Company 

New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company 

New York Fire Insurance Company 

Northern Insurance Company 

North River Insurance Company 

Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hartford .. 

Northwestern National Insurance Company 

Ohio Casualty Insurance Company 

Pacific Fire Insurance Company (Old) ... 

Pacific Fire Insurance Company (New) .. 

Pacific Indemnity Company 

Peerless Casualty Company 

Phoenix Insurance Company 

Providence Washington Insurance Co. .. 

Providence Washington Ins. Co. Conv. Pfd. 

Reinsurance Corporation of New York ... 

Republic Insurance Company—Texas 

St. Paul Fire & Marine Ins. Co. (New) .... 

Seaboard Surety Company 

Security Insurance Company (New ‘Baven) 

Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Co. .. 

Standard Accident Insurance Company .. 

Travelers Insurance Company 

U. 8. Fidelity & Guaranty Company 

Uv. 8. Fire Insurance Company 

U. 8S. Guarantee Company .............. se 

Westchester Fire Insurance Company .... 

Monumental Life Insurance Co. (New) 
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INTANGIBLE LOSSES” 
can take a greater toll! 


When a business suffers a serious fire, insurance usually 
compensates for the tangible losses. It’s the intangible losses 
that really hurt—and fire records show that in many cases 
they take an even greater toll! 

Intangible assets either cannot be or seldom are insured, 
yet they can go up in smoke just as easily as your tangible 
assets. Your surest protection against such losses is to safe- 
guard your tangible assets against destruction by fire. 

Thousands of concerns throughout the United States have 
taken this precautionary action through use of ADT Central 
Station Fire Protection Services to detect and report fires 
automatically before they can reach dangerous proportions. 

May we explain how these services can be applied to pro- 
tect your property and profits? 
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1842-1962 


200th & 110th 


Mutual Insurance celebrates its 200th 
Anniversary this year. Simultaneously 
Harford Mutual celebrates its 110th 
Anniversary! For 110 years of the entire 
life of Mutual Insurance, Harford Mutual 
has served the American public, a tribute 
to the American Agency System and proof 
of our agents’ ability to recommend 
sound insurance programs. 


The HARFORD MUTUAL 
Srsuvance 











COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies. 


ARKANSAS Admitted 
Health Service, Inc. ... ; ......-Chicago, Ill 
Perkiomen Mut. Ins. Co. .. ‘s ..Collegeville, Pa 
South Texas Lloyds ...... in, Texas 
United States Liab. Ins. Co. .. Philadelphia, Pa 
Utah Home Fire Ins. Co. ............. Salt Lake City, Utah 

Examined 
Bankers Insurance Co. .......... icvecce de sda, Ask 
Southern Farmers Mut. Ins. Co. Conway, Ark 


CONNECTICUT Admitted 
Cavalier Insurance Corp. 
Citizens Casualty Company . 


, 3altimore, Md 
....-New York, N. Y 


GEORGIA Admitted 
American Re-Insurance Co. . ini .New York, N. Y 

IDAHO Examined 
Snake River Mutual Fire Ins. Co. Idaho Falls, Idaho 

KANSAS Admitted 
American Republic Ins. Co. ...... ..Des Moines, lowa 
Carolina Casualty Ins. Co. ...... .......-Burlington, N. ( 
Eagle Star Ins. Co., Ltd. ..+.....-London, Eng 
Highway Casualty Co. ..... j Chicago, Ill 


MAINE Examined 

Allied Mutual Ins. Co. ... ..Houlton, Me. 

MASSACHUSETTS Admitted 
Seaboard Fire & Mar. Ins. Co. . 
Service Casualty Company .. 


.New York, N. Y 
-New York, N. Y 


MICHIGAN Admitted 
Norwich Union Fire Ins. Soc., Ltd .. Norwich, Eng. 

MINNESOTA Admitted 
Employers Casualty Co. . Dallas, Texas 

MISSISSIPPI Licensed 
Mississippi Farm Bur. Mut. Ins. Co. 
South Central Fire & Cas. Ins. Co 


.Jackson, Miss 
Starkville, Miss 
Admitted 


Ammoricam Tlasicers Tes. Ca. . oo iicccccicssccsoss Miami, Fla. 
Baloise Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. .. 3asle, Switz. 
Cherokee Insurance Co. .................- Nashville, Tenn. 
Southwestern Fire & Cas. Ins. Co. ..... .....Dallas, Texas 
EE, ae oe . Tulsa, Okla 
Standard Insurance Co. ................. New York, N. Y 
State Farm Fire & Cas. C .Bloomington, III 
Transport Insurance Co. . ..Dallas, Texas 


MISSOURI Licensed 
Automobile Owners Ins. Undrs. .. 
Admitted 

American Title and Ins. Co. .... 


Kansas City, Mo 
Miami, Fla 


MONTANA Admitted 
Standard Ins. Co. errr) es 


NEBRASKA Merged 
Standard Casualty Company ........... Lincoln, Neb 


NEVADA Admitted 
American Eagle Fire Ins. Co. ............New York, N. Y 
National American Ins. Co. , Neb 
Virginia Surety Co., Inc. ....... be ..+++..Toledo, Ohio 


NEW JERSEY Admitted 
Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile Ins. Co Columbus, Ohio 
Farm Bureau Mutual Fire Ins. Co Columbus, Ohio 


NEW YORK Examined 
American Credit Ind. Co. ...... New York, N. Y 
Ballston Co-operative Ins. Assn. .. Ballston Lake, N. Y 


Best's Fire and Casualty News 





Guilderland Mutual Ins. Assn. 
London & Lancashire Ind. Co. ..... -New York, 
Montgomery & Fuiton Co. Patrons lire - Relief Assn. 

Amsterdam, 
Patrons Fire Relief Assn. of Madison Co. 


Greenville, N. 


sew Woodstock, N. 


Surety Fire Ins. Co. ....-New York, 

Westchester & Putnam Patrons Fire Relief Assn. 
— —~ Lake, 

Zurich Fire Ins. Co . .New York, 


NORTH CAROLINA Incorporated 


Eastern Insurance Company .... oscbwecheaeneene, 28. 


Admitted 
American Re-Insurance Co. 
Baloise Fire Ins. Co. 
Equity General Ins. Co. 


.New York, 


OHIO Admitted 


Old Equity Life Ins. Co. Gary, 


Examined 


Ohio Athletic Injury Mut. Assn. .... Columbus, 


OREGON Examined 


Oregon Automobile Ins. Co. , Ter . Portland, 


PENNSYLVANIA Incorporated 


Cc 
3. 


pe etegeen Miami, Fla. 


, Fla. 


Ind. 
Ohio 


Ore 


East Huntingdon Casualty Co ‘ ooo. s DCottdale, Pa 


Philadelphia Reinsurance Corp . Philadelphi 
Admitted 
Northland Ins. Co. athann ta Cee 


Examined 


a, Pa 


Minn 


Harborcreek Mut. Fire Ins. Co. ........ ..-Erie, Pa 


Harleysville Mut. Cas. Co 


H arleysville, Pa. 


Mt. Jackson Mut. Fire Ins. Co BRE Re SEG .Edinburg, Pa 


Mutual Auto Fire Ins. Co. . 


Harleysville, Pa 


Washington Mut. Fire Ins. Co ..seee..Lebanon, Pa 


RHODE ISLAND Examined 


Blackstone Mutual Fire Ins, Co Providence, 


TENNESSEE Licensed 
Goodwin Southern Ins. Co ...+...Memphis, 


ALBERTA Admitted 


Essex and Suffolk Equitable Ins. Soc., Ltd...Colchester, 


ONTARIO Licensed 
Great Lakes Reinsurance Co. . 


R. | 


Tenn 


Eng 


. Toronto, Ont 














Loss requires proof 
of current actual 
cash values..are your 
‘clients prepared? 


@ Reliance on book values for insur- 
ance. is misleading and dangerous. 
Actual. cash values established by 
‘Continuous American Appraisal 
Service furnish the proper basis tor 
coverage, re-rating, and proof of loss. 
The insured will appreciate such 
counsel from you. 


The AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 


®@ Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


























CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


NOVEMBER 


American Management Association, fall insurance confer- 
ence, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions, annual meeting, Casablanca Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Florida 

California Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Fairmont and Mark Hopkins, San Francisco. 

Indiana Association of Insurance Agents, annual convention, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. 

lowa Association of Mutual Insurance Associations, annual 
meeting, Des Moines. 

National Association of Independent Insurers, annual meet- 
ing, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


DECEMBER 


National Fire Protection Association, regional meeting, 
Houston, Texas. 

National Association of Insurance Commissioners, mid-year 
meeting, Hotel Commodore, New York, N 

Association of Oregon Farm Mutuals, annual meeting, 
Portland, Oregon. 

American Association of University Teachers of Insurance, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


FEBRUARY 


Health & Accident Underwriters Conference, annual group 
insurance meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


For November, 1952 
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Service Built This Business 


We reprint here what seems fo us fo be an extremely important 
statement by H. K. Dent, founder of this organization. It is taken 
from a message recently addressed to General Agents. 


*‘Next to indemnity 

comes service, especially 

claims service. In spite 

of all our advantages, we 

_ feel our claims service 
has had more to do with our rapid growth 
than anything else. At the first meeting of 
stockholders, even before the Company was 
operating, I told them that the business of 
insurance was hazardous, that it might be 
possible for the Company to lose its entire 
capital and surplus and the stockholders could 
be called upon for their legal liability. Fur- 
ther, they might even be called upon for 
moral liability in excess of their legal liability, 
but that no policyholder would ever lose one 
dollar by insuring in the GENERAL, that it 
would be our purpose to give the best and most 


equitable and prompt claims service available, 


Both of these statements were applauded. 
“We have repeatedly told our adjusters 
that we would discharge a man for deliber- 
ately underpaying a claim as quickly as we 
would for deliberately overpaying it, that 
we wanted every claim settled promptly 
and equitably. 

“Being an independent or Non-Board com- 
pany, we are not bound by rules and can 
give the service we feel merited. Back in the 
depression days, when the going was tough 
and people needed money quickly, and when 
all member companies were compelled by the 
Board to take sixty days for the payment of 
all losses over $500, the GENERAL AMERICA 
COMPANIES continued their custom of paying 
losses within twenty-four hours from the time 
proof was received. When better claims service 
is available, the GENERAL will give it!” 


GENERAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


H. K. DENT, Chairman of the Board ° 
HOME OFFICE: Seattle 5, Washington 
GASTERN: 111 John St., New York 38, N. Y. 


W. L. CAMPBELL, President 


SOUTHERN: 800 Peachtree Bidg., Atiente 5, Ge. 


CENTRAL: 1100 Buder Bidg., St. Lovis 1, Me. CALIF.: Se. La Brea at Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 36 
CANADIAN: 510 W. Hastings 5. Vancouver 2,B.@ NORTHWEST: General incurance Bidg.. Seattic 5, Week. 





4ie EDITORS’ 
CORNER 


NOVEMBER, 1952 


in regular session next year this is a particularly appro 
priate time to consider the problem. A complete run- 
down on the situation in the various states is included in 
the article /nsuring State Property on page 33. 


*** Motor trucks and especially those locations where 
motor trucks are storaged have an inherently greater 
than ordinary fire potential. Logically, then, greater 
than ordinary precautions must be taken to keep them 
safe from fire loss. Basically, Truck Fire Protection 
requires a will to do something about fire losses, a 
reliance on the qualified assistance which is available 
*** From time to time we have printed letters of and an active follow-up on the programs which are 
general interest as part of the Editors’ Corner section  jnitiated. This premise is expanded in the article on 
of the magazine. Believing that they deserve more page 45. 
prominent treatment, we are presenting them in Letters, 
a special section on page 12, this month. This section 
will henceforth be a more or less regular feature depend- 
ing on the material available for it. 


**x* Insurance men have heard speakers and read 
numerous articles explaining that unless the industry 
takes some steps to solve the critical automobile problem 
the various state legislatures will act and their actions 
*** Wide variations in operational procedure coupled will not be what the industry might prefer. However 
with broadened multiple line underwriting practices have they may not realize how widespread legislative action 
made desirable the combining of previously segregated has already been and what bills are scheduled for the 
fire and casualty figures which were reported separately coming sessions. A review of just what has been done 
in our publications prior to 1952. This adds to the and what is scheduled to be done will be found in Do 
problem of proper interpretation of overall figures and je have the Answers, the first of two parts which 
makes even more essential some breakdown based on appears on page 51 

general classes of business underwritten. In the field of 
operating expenses this is particularly important. On 
page 15 is a study of Stock Operating Expenses by 
class of business. 


***x The defense of any claim requires two funda 
mentals; a theory of the facts surrounding the occur 
rence and a legal theory. A theory of the facts is like 
wise composed of two parts; occurrence facts and 
*** There is no magic formula on which management - damage facts. The legal theory is, of course, dependent 
can base either its immediate or its long range decisions. on and follows the theory of the facts concerning the 
It has, however, a valuable tool by which to identify and case. The article on page 63 clearly shows how, if a 
evaluate the mass of data and indications from which it given claim is to be successfully resisted, the Theory of 
must chart its course. Through Management Research Defense must rely on a careful and complete investiga 
the varied problems can be reduced to terms which are _ tion of all the circumstances surrounding the case. 
more readily handled. Some idea of the strides which 
have been taken by this technique is given in the article 
on page 18. 


**x* The special agent or field supervisor places himself 
at the service of the agents upon whom he calls. His 
time is their time, to spend carefully and productively 
*** High verdicts in third-party liability cases have or to squander foolishly. Like all intelligent spending it 
made dramatic news during the recent past and have takes system and planning to make the most of this 
caused deep thought by both underwriters and informed time. On page 91 are some hints on how to take best 
buyers of insurance. However, one facet of the prob- advantage of the assistance offered by Your Field 
lem which has received little notice has been the rela- Supervisor. 
tionship between the position and apparent wealth of tke TI é‘ age Ayr We 
the defendant and the size of the verdict. This point is , The average work Be eck in erqrases has Geen 
one of many considered in the article on page 25. It considerably shortened with a resultant increased pres 
is entitled What Limits? sure to get the same amount of work done in less time 
That means that each buyer must, of necessity, spend a 
*** Ten of our states have no law authorizing the shorter time, in the aggregate, with the salesmen who 
purchase of insurance on state property. Three of them call on him. Only the salesman with a real appeal will 
even have a rigid prohibition against its acquisition. In manage to get the length of time he needs to tell his 
other states there is a chaotic condition with either a story. The first thirty seconds, The Vital Thirty 
state fund or commercial coverage or a combination of Seconds, of the interview will determine the length of 
the two. Since most of the state legislatures will meet time the prospect will give him. See page 95 
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HIS is to let you know how I, 

as one of your regular readers, 
have reacted to the “Office Methods” 
section of your September issue. The 
following articles proved to be well 
worth the time required to read: (1) 
“Records Management” by Profes- 
sor Strong; (2) ‘Better Letters” by 
Richard Morris; and (3) “The 
Coffee Hour” by Guy Fergason. 

This “Better Letters’ deal is defi- 
nitely in step with the times. We 
are hearing so much about the vital 
parts relations and communications 
play in successful management that 
we must be at home with the correct 
use of words and phrases in these 
areas. 

I shall never forget a class of be- 
ginning part-time agents being told 
about collusion. The claims manager 
told how the insured’s girl friend 
was making a claim for injuries suf 
fered in an accident, which occurred 
while the sweethearts were driving 
in the moonlight. After the claims 
man showed that instead of cooperat- 
ing with the company, the insured 
colluded with the sweetheart claim 
ant, an agent innocently asked—“Did 
he have full coverage, or $50 deduc- 
tible?” That actually happened—I 
heard it. 

Actually, there is an ever increas- 
ing number confessing  self-con- 
sciousness in the area of “expres- 
sion.” When I read minutes which 
include some of my extemporaneous 
utterances, I am surprised at my in 
eptness at selecting correct words 
and terminology to fit the person or 
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group addressed. Composing letters 
and talks is still too long and labori- 
ous a chore for me. I guess writers 
call such folks “bleeders.”’ 
3ut let’s get back to your maga- 
zine. Apparently, you are expand- 
ing the “Office Methods” section of 
your publication, in keeping with the 
scientific management movement of 
the times. I am sure you are always 
actually anxious about readers’ re- 
actions, and that is why I am writing 
this to you. I shall look forward par- 
ticularly to the future “Better Let- 
ters” articles you promise. 
Irving J. Maurer, 
Treasurer, Farmers Mutuals 


N THE “Editors’ Corner” of 

August 1952, you included a letter 
received from Mr. E. F. Richmond 
concerning the automobile accident 
problem. It is good to know that 
people prominent outside of the in- 
surance business are thinking about 
this matter, and that their imagina- 
tion and ingenuity are being used in 
an effort to improve the situation. 
However, I for one am very pessi- 
mistic as to the practical results that 
may be achieved along the lines sug- 
gested by Mr. Richmond. 

The simple truth is that the driv- 
ing public is not ready to exercise 
the self-discipline needed to bring 
about an improvement in the traffic 
situation. The average driver of an 
automobile, despite the fact that his 
life is in danger every time he gets 
behind the wheel of his car, does not 


seem to be really interested in lessen 
ing that danger. So long as this 
situation continues, all efforts at im- 
provement will be at the best treat- 
ment of the symptoms rather than 
of the disease. 

It seems to me that we are here 
faced with a problem in mass psy- 
chology, and that a direct appeal 
should be made to our most highly 
educated psychologists as a group to 
try to find a solution at the funda- 
mental level. The great strides that 
were made in industrial safety for 
workers on the job, which followed 
quite closely on the heels of the tre- 
mendous industrial expansion, prob- 
ably received more impetus from 
public indignation than from any 
other one cause. Another example 
may be found in the results that have 
been obtained in reducing the inci- 
dence and severity of fires. To be 
sure, the fire insurance business had 
a sound program and pursued it 
vigorously. However, it is doubtful 
that results could have been obtained 
without the kind of public support 
that made compliance and coopera- 
tion politically desirable. 

In many communities, the other- 
wise responsible citizen who “fixes” 
a traffic ticket is envied by his neigh- 
bors rather than blamed. The promi 
nent man of affairs who arranges 
leniency for his irresponsible, drunk- 
driving son, runs no risk of losing 
his social standing nor even the con- 
fidence of his associates in his morals 
and integrity. Rather, the feeling 
seems to be “If I could have man- 
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aged it I would have done the same 
thing.” 

If a way can be found to reawaken 
the public conscience at the “man in 
the street” level, we will have a 
starting point for the solving of the 
automobile accident problem. Per- 
haps, then, similar assault can be 
made on the dishonesty which is 
known to be prevalent in the automo- 
bile repair business when an insur- 
ance carrier is paying the bill. As 
regards excessive judgments and 
jury awards for bodily injury claims, 
perhaps the carriers will eventually 
be forced to restrict their coverage 
to a scheduled type of benefit similar 
to that provided by workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. It seems to me 
that the problem here is once again 
a matter of reaching the mind of the 
average citizen. If it could come to 
be accepted that “the insurance com- 
pany is going to pay only so much, 
and no more” we might obtain some 
lessening of the present tendency 
toward fantastically high awards on 
the part of juries in bodily injury 
cases. 
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Of course it is not anything new 
to say that public apathy and igno- 
rance are at the root of the problem. 
However, it seems to me that until 
we get rid of such apathy and igno- 
rance we are not likely to make very 
much progress in improving the au- 
tomobile accident situation. 

Robert A. McCorkle, Actuary, 
Office of the Superintendent 
of Insurance of Puerto Rico 

Editor's Note: This letter expresses 
Mr. McCorkle’s personal view, and 
is not in any sense an official com- 
munication from the Office of the 
Superintendent. The letter of Mr. 
Richmond to which he refers sug- 
gested that the color of the license 
plates of an automobile should indi- 
cate the accident record of the owner 
during a specified period of time. 
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RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SERIES of fourteen radio spot 
ber chain-break announcements 
has been prepared by the National 
Soard of Fire Underwriters to help 
insurance agents implement the na- 
tional advertising program of the 
capital stock fire insurance business. 
Designed to emphasize the vital role 
which insurance plays in helping the 
individual, the community and the 
nation, they warn the public of the 
dangers of wunder-insurance and 
point up the importance of the local 
agent in the insurance business. 


The announcements have been 
prepared so that the name and ad- 
dress of the sponsoring local agent 
may be inserted. Varying from 
twenty to fifty seconds in length, they 
are suitable for use both between 
radio programs or on agent-spon- 
sored broadcasts. Copies may be 
had free of charge on request to the 
National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, 85 John Street, New York 38, 
New York. 
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*418,871 buildings were destroyed 
by fire last year of which just under 
300,000 were residences. Source: 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 





Fetes comes but once a year 


...and a good thing, too!” 


As he knows only too well, the Christmas season 
always sparks its own special rash of fires. Some 
are relatively slight ... but many are highly 
destructive. 

There are some things you should not do... and 
several that you should... to help PREVENT 
fires, particularly at Christmas time, and to protect 
yourself against loss if an accident should happen.* 
DON’T use old electric cord with frayed insulation. 
DON'T use broken or faulty electric plugs in fixtures. 
DON’T place Christmas trees near fireplaces. 


DON’T pile up highly inflammable packages and 
Christmas wrappings. 


DO check your fire insurance to see that your 
dwelling and furnishings are adequately covered 
— at today’s replacement prices. 


DO take out Additional Living Expense Insurance. 


When fire destroys, you and your family will be 
without shelter. This means added living costs: 
hotel rooms, meals, extra carfare, extra expenses 
suddenly heaped onto your pocketbook. Insurance 
can pay for this, and can be added to your present 
policy for a very small additional premium. 


BE CAREFUL... and BE COVERED. Call The Employ- 
ers’ Group agent nearby ... and A Carefree Christ- 
mas to You! 


The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP Insurance Companies 


— el 
AM EMPLOYERS 

THE EMPLOYERS LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP.. LTD. 

THE EMPLOYERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


INSURANCE CO. 110 MILK ST. 


BOSTON 7, MASS. 


For Fire, Casualty and Marine Insurance or Fidelity and Surety Bonds, see your local Employers’ Group Agent, The Mon With The Plan 





IDE variations in 

operational proce- 

dure coupled with 
broadened multiple line un- 
derwriting practices have 
made desirable the combin- 
ing of previously segregated 
fire and casualty figures 
which were reported sepa- 
rately in our publications 
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Class of Business 
Fire 
Extended Coverage 
Allied Fire Lines 
Ocean Marine 
Inland Marine 
Accident and Health 
Group Acc. & Health 
Workmen's Compensation 
General Liability 
Auto Liability 


UNDERWRITING EXPENSES INCURRED—1951 


Premiums Comms. *Other 
in Millions 
$1,301 


313 

68 
159 
243 
150 
173 
506 


Inc'd 
25.4 


Exp. 
16.7 
17.0 
15.2 
11.2 
17.6 
16.9 

9.2 
14.8 
21.2 
13.4 


The expense of handling 
various classes of business 
varies markedly: To cite 
two extremes, the average 
on group accident and health 
was 17% while the ratio for 
boiler and machinery was 
53%. The very low expense 
ratio on group accident and 
health is counterbalanced by 


Auto Property Damage 
Auto Collision 

Auto Fire & Theft 
Other P. D. & Collision 
Fidelity 

Surety 

Glass 

Burglary & Theft 

Boiler & Machinery 


prior to 1952. This adds to 
the problem of proper inter- 
pretation of over-all figures 
and makes even more essen- 
tial some breakdown based 
on general classes of business 
underwritten. In the field 
of operating expenses this is 
particularly important be- 


Totals (664 companies) 





$5,759 
* Excluding loss adjustment expenses and federal taxes. 


13.8 
10.6 
12.3 
20.4 
23.8 
23.6 
20.8 
19.7 
35.4 


15.2 


a loss ratio which ap- 
proaches 80%, while the 
inspection service which is 
part and parcel of boiler and 
machinery insurance keeps 
the loss ratio low. A less 
extreme example is work- 
men’s compensation with an 
expense ratio of around 26% 


17.5 


21.7 








cause of the wide differences 
in operating methods and costs of varying classes of 
business underwritten. By differences in methods we 
refer to such fundamental factors as operating at de- 
viating rates, issuing participating policies or operating 
through salaried representatives rather than through 
agents. As an example of the latter, the inclusion of the 
Allstate Insurance Company in the group of eleven 
stock carriers operating on the participating and devi- 
ating basis drops the average net commission of this 
group from 20.8% to 11.9% but boosts the average ratio 
of salaries from 8.0% to 11.8%. Similarly, the inclusion 
of the American Fidelity & Casualty Company in the 
group of fourteen rate deviating companies jumps the 
ratio of surveys and reports from an average of 0.56% 
to 1.75%. 


and surety with an average 
expense ratio of 51%. 

In making comparisons among companies it is essen- 
tial to keep in mind the wide differences in costs due to 
either methods of operation or classes of business under- 
written. It is apparent from the above examples and 
the accompanying tables that such comparisons are 
likely to be very misleading unless all factors are taken 
into account. Comparisons on a basis of classes of busi- 
ness written may not be proper because of varying 
methods of operation. Likewise comparisons on a basis 
of methods of operation may not be proper because of 
varying classes of business underwritten. It is most 
essential to compare like with like or make appropriate 
allowances. 


(Continued on the next page) 


UNDERWRITING EXPENSES PAID—1951 (339 Companies) 


51 111 
Multiple Fire & 
ine Allied 


76 
Casualty 
& Surety 


14 
Rate 
Deviating 


61,016 
18.99 


Grand 
Totals 


5,219,245 
21.96 
0.30 

0.22 

0.96 


628,283 
23.25 


1,875,062 
24.54 
0.34 
0.20 
1.76 
0.31 
6.84 
0.17 
041 
0.98 
0.72 
0.34 
0.62 


Premiums (thousands) 
Net commissions . 
Managers and agents 
Advertising 
Roards and bureaus 
Surveys and reports 
Salaries 

Employee relations 
Pensions 
Travel 

Rent 
Equipment 
Printing and 
Postage, etc 
Taxes (except income 
Miscellaneous ‘ 


1,933,765 
19.61 
0.13 


cy 


eae 


“ex 0.33 
0.37 
8.57 


SS 


stationery 


rosssss: 
2252838 
SwOVSEN ISNT 


bad 
> 
a 


Total 40.67 


Federal income tax 2.49 


(a) Included with salaries. 
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31 11 Par- 6 
Partici-  ticipating Ocean 
pating & Deviating Marine 


13 5 
Auto Farm 
mobile Bureau 


16 Fire 
Rein- 
surance 


114,762 
40.10 
0.05 
0.04 
0.05 


5 Casualty 
ein- 
surance 


74,735 
36.99 


0.11 
0.09 
2.00 
0.04 
0.25 
0.24 
0.21 
0.07 
0.08 
u 0.06 
42 2.6% 0.53 
0.17 


38.00 29.66 40.84 


3.89 0.75 


254,078 
13.65 
0.32 
0.15 
045 
0.21 
4.96 
0.12 
0.15 


201,452 
11.94 
0.04 
0.48 
0.31 
0.69 
11.80 


20,360 
16.97 
(a) 
0.27 
1.04 
0.27 
8.53 
0.18 
0.28 
0.75 


42,312 
26.66 
0.02 
0.31 
0.12 
0.75 
5.52 
0.09 
0.10 
0.83 
0.45 
0.34 
0.68 
0.32 
14 
0.39 


13,422 
13.66 
1.05 
0.12 
0.55 
0.38 
7.60 
0.20 
0.07 


1.69 
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STOCK OPERATING EXPENSES—Continued 

In evaluating results over a period of years it is often 
relative changes in classes of business underwritten 
that lie at the bottom of changing expense ratios rather 
than changing volume or some other factor. With com- 
missions and state taxes a fixed percentage of premiums 
written, the possibilities of varying other expense fac- 
tors enough to materially alter the over-all ratio on any 
line of business is rather difficult of accomplishment. 
Nevertheless, over a period, the average relative cost 
of transacting business has gone down. In the last ten 
years premium volume in the stock field increased from 
about $2 billion to $534 billion. During this period of 
inflation, premium volume advanced more rapidly than 
the number of policies issued. With the average pre- 
mium per policy at a higher level and the introduction 


of labor saving machines, it has been possible for the 
companies to reduce their expense ratios despite the tre- 
mendous increase in dollar operating costs. 

The operating expense ratios are shown before federal 
income taxes to enable more accurate comparisons over 
a period of years. The income tax figure below is a 
cash disbursement figure which represents the tax in 
curred on 1950 earnings. 

The following tabulation shows the principal items of 
expense for eleven groups of companies. Complete sup- 
porting tables showing this break down of the 339 com- 
panies comprising these eleven groups appear in the 
1952 edition of Best’s Aggregates and Averages. Com- 
plete supporting tables of underwriting experience by 
companies and by classes, summarized above, also ap- 
pear in Best’s Aggregates and Averages. 





AVIATION EXPERIENCE 


OMPANY Service Corporation, acting as statistical agent for the New York Insurance Department, has com- 
hem statistics on aviation underwriting experience for the policy years 1947 to 1951 inclusive. The compila- 
tions represent the experience of stock companies only and are on a direct basis excluding reinsurance. Written 
premiums for the policy years 1947 to 1950 inclusive, are treated as fully earned, while those for policy year 1951 
have been adjusted to an estimated earned premium basis. Figures for net premiums are given in thousands (000 


omitted ) 


Hull 
Net 


Prem. 


Pass. 
Net 
Prem. 


4,780 
4,502 
4,265 
7,713 
3,134 


Crash 
Loss 


Ratio 


Hull Ground 
Net 
Prem. 


Loss 


Ratio 


Policy 
Year 
1947 
1948... 
1949... 
1950... 
ee. 


88.6 
29.6 
26.3 
18.3 
48.5 


41.5 


8,282 
8,308 
8,333 
11,354 
3,182 


66.8 
67.4 
38.7 
44.8 
47.8 
Totals 39,459 53.1 24,394 


Accident 
Net 
Prem. 


Public Liab. 
Net 
Prem. 
1,020 
910 
807 
844 


533 


Liab. 
Loss 
Ratio 
82.7 
39.3 
66.3 
53.4 
56.4 


Prop. Damage 
Net 


Prem. 


Loss 
Ratio 
47.4 
45.7 
35.4 
27.5 


34.1 


I OSs 
Ratio 
46.7 
38.9 
99.0 
50.3 
26.6 


Loss 


Ratio 


23.4 
35.1 
32.2 
17.7 


9.7 


956 
992 
945 
1,001 
660 


2,270 
2,423 
2,472 
3,230 
2,293 


59.2 4,114 248 4,554 53.8 12,688 37.3 





FANCHOR IS A GOOD GAUGE 


NUMBER OF FIRES EVERY 24 HOURS 


RISE IN REPLACEMENT VALUES SINCE 1947 
HOME CONSTRUCTION HOME FURNISHINGS 





PERCENTAGE OF HOMES 


SEE YOUR ANCHOR MAN FOR 
COMPLETE DETAILS OR WRITE... 


FOR YOUR FIRE BUSINESS 


PERCENTAGE OF BUSINESSES 
UNDER-INSURED 
COST OF $100 FIRE 
INS. COMPARED - 
TO 10 YEARS AGO 


56.5% 


UNDER-INSURED 
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Are you letting good business 
roll by? 


Motor TrucK CarGco business is rolling constantly 
along every highway in the nation. Carriers — whether 
common or contract — require adequate liability cov- 
erage to compete in the present market. And do not 
overlook direct coverage on an assured’s own goods 


carried on his own trucks. 


As every agent knows, a// available Cargo insurance 
is not necessarily profitable business. Separating the 
good risks from the duds takes sound judgment based 
on careful study. But the effort you put into this screen- 
ing job is well worthwhile when the reward is a bigger 


share of the desirable Cargo premiums in your locality. 


Your local Fire Association-Reliance Field Man is 
fully equipped to advise you in appraising your pros- 
pects. He'll help you work out your Cargo problems, 
and provide the facts and figures you need to arrive at 
equitable rates and policy conditions. Contact him .. . 
together you can be sure you are not letting good busi- 
ness roll by. 

Head Offices: 401 Walnut St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Branches in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New York, San 
Francisco, Toronto. Claims and Settling Agents through- 


out the world. 


Fire Association 
scarey \B Reliance 


INSURANCE COMPANIES OF PHILADELPHIA 
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MANAGEMENT 


HE relationship of insurance 

to research is an unusual one. 

Scientific principles, some of 
which have been brought to great 
refinement, are the very foundation 
of our business. How, for example, 
can an underwriter decide to ac- 
cept or reject a given risk unless he 
has a mass of data at his disposal ? 
How can a rate be set without elab- 
orate research on losses and ex- 
penses? How can a new policy be 
offered without research on hazards 
of various types? How can funds be 
conserved without the 
safety and returns of various types 
of investment ? Insurance companies 
have contributed much in providing 
There are, 


research on 


research in these fields 
however, other areas of business re- 
search which have become widely 
recognized only in recent years: var- 
ious aspects of management re- 
search. It is the broad factual ap 
proach to management problems, the 


application of scientific principles to 
the formulation of fundamental poli- 


like to discuss 
Because of the 


cies which I would 
briefly in this article 
public service nature of their opera- 
tions, insurance companies, more so 
than other businesses, cannot afford 
to make without careful 
planning and full consideration of all 
facts. 


decisions 


Workshops 


In this connection, I think a proj 
ect we started quite recently can 
make a real contribution—Work 
shops on Cost Reduction and Con 
trol. These workshops are part of 
our department’s long term manage 
ment research project aimed at as- 
sisting our member companies to re 
duce cost of operations and increase 
efficiency and control. Our first ef- 
forts dealt with the use of manpower 
and the possible reduction in the 
number of man-hours required to 
perform certain operations. Since 
then, work has been done in connec 
tion with uniform 
ulations and problems dealing 


accounting reg- 


with 
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Manager, Research Department 
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the graduation of expense by size of 
risk. 

In the past two years, the most 
practical approach to specific prot 
lems has been the establishment of 
the workshops. 


above mentioned 


Based on the assumption that a joint 
research approach and free exchange 
of information on common problems 
would be of direct help to every- 
body, they consist of carefully 
planned seminars for the exchange 
of information on various manage- 
ment questions. Preparations for 
these sessions start many months in 
advance and the problems which are 
taken up have ranged all the way 
from points of detailed procedure to 
important issues of general manage- 


ment bearing on the progress of in 
dustry in decades ahead. 

Insurance company organization 
is in many ways a product of tradi 
tion and decades of slow growth. It 
would, therefore, hardly be possible 
to make _ sudden top-to-bottom 
changes without disrupting the en 
However, far- 
changes must often be 
made—are, in fact, constantly being 
because of advances in man- 


tire business less 


reaching 


made 
agement thinking, new procedures 
or new machines, and developments 
like multiple line underwriting which 
pose new problems for the industry 
\nd any change anywhere in the 
structure is likely to have some ef 
fect on all other segments 

In our workshop sessions, there 
fore, we have studied both the major 
problems of over-all company struc- 
ture, and the supplementary ques 
tions of methods and procedure 
The following illustrates the type of 
subject matter on which our depart 
ment is conducting management re 
search at the present time. 


Centralization 


One of the most pressing prob 
lems is the matter of centralization 
versus decentralization. Should the 
effort be to centralize as many deci 
sions and procedures as possible in 
the home office, or should insurance 
companies try to decentralize their 
operations and place more and more 
responsibility in the field ? 
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For business and industry as a 
whole there undoubtedly has been in 
the last decade a definite trend to- 
ward decentralization. In other 
words, business has been dividing 
large or complex companies into a 
group of relatively small businesses 
by product line, by type of opera- 
tion, or by area, in order to obtain 
components which can be managed 
more efficiently and kept in closer 
touch with local conditions. 

Some authorities on management 
have even gone so far as to suggest 
that in the case of manufacturing 
companies, at least, “home office” 
personnel may in time become in ef- 
fect merely management consultants 
to the branches,«which would be kept 
small and almost completely autono- 
mous. 

Both economic and social reasons 
are advanced in support of this 
trend. It is contended, first, that big 
business, like big government, tends 
toward bureaucratic red tape, with a 
consequent loss of efficiency and 
greater expense in the long run de- 
spite the apparent economies 
achieved by centralization. More im- 
portantly, it is argued that the size 
of many of the industrial units today 
is in good part responsible for the 
personnel problems many large 
manufacturing companies are en- 
countering. This is so, it is argued, 
because every decision coming down 
from the top and every opinion or 
suggestion coming up from the bot- 
tom must, of necessity, pass through 
a long “chain of command” and just 
as inevitably become distorted in the 
process. 


Special Problems 


These considerations have, of 
course, some validity for insurance 
companies as well as for manufac- 
turing companies. However, insur- 
ance faces some special problems of 
its own, which may mean that the 
best course for manufacturing com- 
panies would not necessarily be best 
for insurance—to say nothing of the 
fact that each individual insurance 
company has many special problems 
it must take into account. Thus a 
trustworthy answer to the question 
of centralization vs. decentralization 
can be provided only by scientific 
study of each particular situation. 
Following are some of the points 
which must be taken into considera- 
tion. 

(Continued on page 128) 


One thing the control tower 
eant handle... 


...a fellow’s AVIATION INSURANCE. 
That's your job. 


It's an easy job too...when you use the 
facilities of our Aviation Department. 


ROYAL? LIVERPCOL 
OC, Srserance Group, “) 


CASUALTY « FIRE* MARINE SURETY 
150 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED © ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY © AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY + THE 
BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE CO., LTD. © NEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY © QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO.. LTD. © GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY + STAR INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA © THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © VIRGINIA FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPART 
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HERE’S 


A new kind 
of “policy” for 
Insurance Men! 


Travel-wise insurance men are well acquainted 
with the Sheraton policy of “Hospitality Insurance.” 
It’s packed with dividends! Like comfortable beds 
in spotless rooms .. . fine food at sensible prices... 
and the friendly, personal welcome which greets 
you when you enter a Sheraton and which lasts as 
long as you stay. 

Conventions are a Sheraton specialty —they seem 
to run like clock-work. That’s because we’ve had 
long experience at handling them . . . we can antic- 
ipate your convention needs in advance, and we’re 


CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 


PITTSBURGH 
ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO 
DETROIT 
CINCINNATI 


BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


BALTIMORE PITTSFIELD, Mass. 





BROOKUNE, Mass. 
WORCESTER, Mass. 


happy to make friendly suggestions as to how yours 
can be especially successful! Write Sheraton Corpor- 
ation of America, 1 Court Street, Boston 8, Mass., 
attention “Bud” Smith. 


FREE “TELEFIRM” SERVICE 


For reservations call your nearest Sheraton Hotel. Quick 
report on room availabilities in cities listed — prompt 


confirmation by Teletype — save time and expense. 


IN CANADA 
MONTREAL, Quebec 
TORONTO, Ontario 
WINDSOR, Ontario 
HAMILTON, Ontario 
NIAGARA FALLS, Ontario 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
SHERATON 

RESORT HOTELS 
DAYTONA BEACH, Florida 
RANGELEY, Maine 


QHERATON Horets 


America’s most popular family of hotels — because they give you more 





TRAINING ADJUSTERS 


HE adjuster of today is, and 

must be, a professional man 

with very high standards of 
integrity and competence. He is in 
a sense always acting in a fiduciary 
capacity. He must be a technical 
expert in many fields. Beyond this, 
the independent adjuster of 1952 
must also be a business man. There 
can be a fundamental conflict be- 
tween those concepts. It is at least 
as much his business ability as his 
personal technical training that has 
brought success to the average in 
dependent adjuster. The  inde- 
pendent adjuster must be more than 
a business man. He must be pro 
fessionally superior, or he will not 
have any work to which to apply 
good business principles. 


Professional Success 


Has the independent adjuster been 
a success professionally? If a 
strong healthy growth is any crite 
rion, he certainly has. Best’s Ad- 
justers Directory and the Claim 
Service Guide list only firms and 
offices. While they do not begin to 
reflect all of the growth in our busi- 
ness, by comparing the 1942 editions 
with the 1952 editions, the picture is 
amazing. They do not take into ac- 
count any growth within offices. 
There is a greater demand for the 
services of independent adjusters to- 
day than ever before. In the last 
ten years the independent adjusters 
have handled each year not only a 
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E. H. BOCKIUS 
President 


National Association of Independent 
Insurance Adjusters 


greater volume, but also a larger 
percentage of the total losses avail- 
able. 

We independents do not claim 
perfection. We know that much im- 


provement is indicated. We also 
know that many technical experts 
on loss and damage, coverage, etc., 
have failed while men of possibly 
less professional ability have suc- 
ceeded. If one examines the records 
of the successful operators, he will 
no doubt find that they have the 
same fundamental qualities as make 


for success in any independent busi- 
ness. While I would not attempt to 
catalogue all of those qualities, cer- 
tainly the reader will agree that any 
list would include the following 
abilities: —To organize and operate 
efficiently ; to sell the product; to 
operate in a competitive market 
both as to quality and price; and 
last but far from least, to recruit 
and train high quality personnel. 


Recruiter and Trainer 


This article is primarily con- 
cerned with the independent adjuster 
as a recruiter and trainer of per- 
sonnel. Just as he operates in a 
competitive market for his product, 
the independent adjuster must com- 
pete to obtain his own staff. He 
naturally prefers men of sound 
training and wide experience, but 
soon finds that there are all too few 
such men available. The result in 
most offices is that beginners must 
be discovered and educated. The 
mortality rate on beginning adjust- 
ers is alarmingly high. One company 
recently reported that it dropped 
four out of every five men involved 
in its training program. The cost 
to any independent adjuster, taking 
all factors into consideration, of re- 
cruiting and training an adjuster 
runs into a substantial figure. It is 
no wonder that we often find the 
very companies we represent at- 
tempting to hire our personnel. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Training Adjusters—Continued 


We adjusters cannot, whether or 
not we would like to, “rest on our 
oars.” We know that we are not 
operating in an easy business. We 
know that we must find solutions to 
the problems of training, and of de- 
velopment for ourselves and our as- 
sociates. But we also know that any 
solution must be practical from a 
business standpoint. We are not 
operating in a vacuum. We must 
work from the standpoint of the 
practical. We are confronted with 
the urgent necessity of operating at 
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a profit. The importance of plowing 
back a part of our profits is recog- 
nized but in this period of constantly 
rising costs of operation, the prob- 
lem confronting most of us is how 
to make that profit, rather than find- 
ing a place to put it. 

Just how do we train our per- 
sonnel? While there are variations 
in individual offices, it is probable 
that most of us follow the apprentice 
system, primarily for want of some- 
thing better. I have read no better 
statement concerning this method of 
training than one made in 1949 by 
my fellow Californian, Robert Mc- 
Williams : 

“Less attention has been given to 
the education of adjusters than to 
almost any other occupation. When 
a young man is selected as an ad- 
juster, his general education is con- 
sidered important. A man with col- 
lege training or even a law school 
graduate is preferred. However, 
once che is employed, he learns by 
doing. The first step in the educa- 
tion of an adjuster is to assign him 
a claim to handle. All that the av- 
erage adjuster knows he learned 
from making mistakes or from what 
some older adjuster told him. Ad- 
justers are usually self-made men. 
Many of them do not have an un- 
derstanding of or an appreciation for 
the insurance industry as a whole.” 


With all the frills that may be 
added in one form or another, the 
fact remains the adjuster is and 
must be trained by experience. That 
means that he must be trained on the 
losses in his office. The subject of 
adjuster trainees handling losses re- 
minds me of a statement made by 
an official of one of our California 
companies that went something like 
this: 


‘By the very nature of our business, 
there must be cubs. We have to have 
beginners as engineers, underwrit- 
ers, field men and even as adjusters. 
They are an absolute necessity. All 
I ask is that you not use them on 
any of our losses.” 


I wonder how many other loss man- 
agers agree with my California 
friend. 

Even though we recognize the ap- 
prentice approach to adjuster de- 
velopment, even though we recog- 
nize that training must rest primarily 
on experience, we can and should 
amplify that form of education. Our 


association has already done a great 
deal to help promote the idea of 
adjuster development. We want to 
do even more. I have no hesitation 
in pledging full cooperation from 
our association on this matter. 

Before going further into this idea 
of adjuster development, I wish to 
comment on another problem. In 
most American businesses we ad- 
mire the element of daring and in- 
genuity that leads into new fields, 
and the concept of an ever widen- 
ing horizon. We do not criticize 
the contractor who moves from dams 
to boats to autos to steel and even 
to the insurance business. Yet there 
are men who do not believe that an 
automobile adjuster could possibly 
learn to handle fire lines, a casualty 
man inland marine, etc. 


Competitive Market 


I believe that some of the criticism 
which has arisen has failed to recog- 
nize the difference between legit- 
imate business ambitions and aspira- 
tions, and mere greed. Also at times 
there is failure to recognize the very 
honest desire independent adjusters 
have as business men to protect 
their sources of business. We ad- 
justers know that losses do not come 
as water from a tap, with a valve 
that will regulate the flow according 
to our personal needs and desires. 
We know full well that we are op- 
erating in a competitive market 
even though we would prefer the 
water tap idea. 

It is easy to talk about not ac- 
cepting more work than one can 
handle. It is not difficult to believe 
that the adjuster should not venture 
to accept references in fields in 
which he is not fully capable. Every 
independent adjuster knows the 
truth of these statements. However, 
he also knows that there is no hard 
and fast line at which he should 
stop. He realizes to an extent not 
always shared in company circles 
the pressure on him as a business 
man. I firmly believe that the ad- 
juster must adopt more of a profes- 
sional concept in his attitude to- 
wards his calling. Only if the com- 
panies realize that he is also a 
business man can an area of agree- 
ment be reached. 

It has been said there is a crying 
need for adjusting talent today. We 
independent adjusters are already 
taking a very prominent place in 





the supplying of that talent. The 
very pressures of business are forc- 
ing us to do so. We have already 
received a great deal of help but we 
need even more aid and assistance. 


A Complete Report 


Over the years I have gradually 
come to a definite conclusion. While 
a thorough report does not always 
establish that an equally careful job 
has been done in the adjustment, it 
does mean that the adjuster must 
have at least gone through the mo 
tions of a good adjustment. It also 
follows that any man will do a better 
piece of work, if he knows that upon 
its conclusion he will be called upon 
for such a piece of reporting. 
Through this line of reasoning we 
reach the very sensible conclusion 
of a training program based on good 
reporting. 

In considering this idea, why not 
approach it with the idea of placing 
before adjusters outstanding ex- 
amples of good loss work, capably 
handled and ably reported? In other 
words, use an approach similar to 
the case method of legal instruction, 
the clinical system of medical train- 
ing, and the laboratories of the sci- 
ences. The companies have in their 
offices all of the material necessary 
for a clinical approach to adjuster 
training. The very nature of our 
business will keep this material con 
stantly up to date. I am thinking 
of the actual reports filed by adjust- 
ers on losses properly handled and 
carefully detailed and explained. 

My recommendation is the publi- 
cation of a Journal of Adjusting. 
As a journal, it should be prepared 
for permanent binding and carefully 
indexed. Such a publication would 
gradually become indispensable in 
an independent adjusting office. In 
addition to actual losses, it could 
well include articles on special tech- 
niques, procedures and equipment. 
If any consideration is to be given 
this idea, I recommend that very 
careful thought be given to the idea 
of permanency. The influence of 
such a journal would reach its peak 
when it became a source work, prop- 
erly indexed and available when 
problems arose. 

Some may raise the question as 
to why our association should not 
undertake such a project, and at 
first glance the point is well taken. 


Continued on the next page) 
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Training Adjusters—Continued 


We already publish a nationally cir- 
culating magazine, “The Independ- 
ent Adjuster,” printed at the ex- 
pense of our membership, and 
distributed without charge to a very 
large mailing list. This magazine 
has been received most favorably in 
company circles. Moreover we have 
no control over source material. 

I believe that through such a jour- 
nal, supplemented by close coopera- 
tion between the adjusters and the 
companies, we can do something 
about the idea that an adjuster can 
learn only through mistakes, his 
own and others. Let us join to- 
gether to show him the other side, 
the standard of high quality per- 
formance. We must have new blood 
coming constantly into this business. 
There are experienced men who can 
offer a great deal to them. Let us 
join together to show them not just 
what to do and why, but also how 
Let us make available the example 
and the precept of the able. Other 
professions have not looked on skill 
as something that cannot be revealed, 
on method as a secret that cannot be 
disclosed. To summarize, I am ad- 
vocating that we bring technique 
out into the open 

If in my remarks I have seemed 
at all critical, I hope I will be for- 
given. I agree that the adjuster 
must develop more of a professional 
concept. I also ask that it not be 
forgotten that he must always be a 
business man. Others much more 
able than I are constantly justifying 
and explaining the American busi- 
ness man, showing how free enter 
prise operating in a competitive 
market has produced the American 
life we know today. Certainly the 
independent adjuster is a living ex 
ponent of the system of free enter 
prise. If anyone doubts it, I am sure 
that any adjuster would be happy 
to explain the nature of the com- 
petitive market in which he operates 

In closing I want to quote from 
the front page of our roster, a pub- 
lication which one of my predeces- 
sors in my office quite properly 
called the blue book of adjusters: 
“It is well for a man to respect his 
own vocation, whatever it is, and 
to think himself bound to uphold it, 
and to claim for it the respect it 
deserves.” I am proud to be an ad 
juster. 





HAT limits of liability 

should a purchaser of in- 

surance buy? What limits 
of liability should an agent or broker 
recommend and sell? These ques- 
tions have become an increasing 
problem to the insurance buyer and 
seller as well as all persons connected 
with insurance. To understand the 
various ramifications of these ques- 
tions we suggest a comprehensive 
study of the entire problem of lia- 
bility insurance today. 


Historical View 


Man has long been held respon- 
sible for his negligent acts that 
harmed or damaged his neighbor. 
The oldest known method of deal- 
ing with a wrongdoer who injured 


his neighbor was to punish him in 


like manner. The expression, “a 
tooth for a tooth and an eye for an 
eye” expresses this first approach. 
This law, if followed literally, was 
merely punishment and did not in- 
demnify an individual for financial 
loss suffered. The law of tort first 
involved the lawyer and public as 
long ago as we have any record of 
judicial procedure and court deci- 
sions. Before these decisions, society 
probably had other methods of deal- 
ing with similar grievances. At any 
rate, the idea that a person wronged 
is entitled to be repaid to the extent 
of his loss has been accepted for 
centuries. 

There was a time when people 
could pretty well take care of these 
injuries and wrongs themselves, but 
then came the industrial revolution 
and with it the railroad, the auto- 
mobile and the airplane. We 
changed from a civilization of farms 
and feudal estates to one of close 
association. Instead of the once 
prevalent condition of an individual 
carrying on his business alone, we 
found an individual employing many 
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men to act for him or as in most 
cases a large corporation directing 
thousands of individuals. The re- 
sponsibility for wrongful acts be- 
came a grave concern. This concern 
arose when a lifetime savings or its 
equivalent was lost through some 
inopportune act or misdeed of the 
principal or his agent. The loss was 
just as severe as the loss of his own 
property if destroyed by fire, yet 
the risk of fire had long been the 
subject of insurance. Thus, liability 
insurance came into being, founded 
upon the principle of all insurance 
that money collected from many is 
intended to indemnify the unfortu- 
nate few. Further, quite aside from 
the financial obligation, most people 
feel a moral responsibility to in- 
demnify for injury or loss others 
whom they have wronged. 

The first kno-vn liability coverage 
was written in 1886. At about that 
time and for some time thereafter 
most policies were written for limits 
of $5,000 and $10,000. These limits 
became known as standard limits 
and rates were quoted and under- 
writing done on that basis. The 
purpose of liability coverage then 
as now was to relieve the policy- 
holder from any danger of impair- 
ing his assets and these limits did 
so. However, as we are all too well 
aware, relief today cannot be found 
in these standard limits. 


Serious Danger 


The awarding of a large judgment 
against a business may cause its 
bankruptcy. This could happen even 
though liability insurance were car- 
ried if the limits were inadequate. 
The danger is more serious today 
than at any time in our national life. 


The danger to an individual is no 
less severe than to a corporation. 
Many years of effort are required 
of an average individual to build up 
his savings. Not only life savings, * 
but also future earnings, can be re- 
quisitioned to pay an unsatisfied 
judgment. It is true that an indi- 
vidual can, through legal subterfuge, 
hide out his assets or declare bank- 
ruptcy after a judgment has been 
rendered resulting from a serious 
accident. However, most people feel 
a moral obligation to pay their debts, 
and there is a stigma which ac- 
companies bankruptcy which may 
follow a man all his life and reduce 
the possibility of his conducting a 
successful business. 


Little Practical Need 


Where then can relief be found? 
One way would be to recommend 
limits of $500,000 and $1,000,000 
to all buyers indiscriminately. The 
protection would be there, but is 
this the solution? For most buyers, 
as we will point out later, there 
appears to be little practical need 
for these limits. Under the present 
method of rating the high cost is 
resisted by most buyers and fur- 
thermore, many companies will not 
grant them at all, and others will 
do so only with very steep sur- 
charges. We must admit, however, 
that the limits necessary today have 
changed greatly from those of 
twenty years ago, ten years ago or 
even five years ago. The reasons 
are many. 

First is inflation. It is unneces- 
sary to point out to anyone the de- 
creased value of the dollar as re- 
fiected in the prices of everything 
from hot dog sandwiches to houses ; 
from haircuts to hospitalization. 
Medical expense, salaries, repair or 
replacement costs have doubled and 
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What Limits?—Continued 


tripled. All these are elements 
which go into making up the fixed 
costs or special damages of any 
claim. It is upon these costs that 
appraisals of the worth of any loss 
start. This trend has materially af- 
fected our awards, settlements, and 
verdicts and must play a part in the 
consideration of our problem. Our 
cost of living index today is nearly 
double the average of 1935 to 1939 


Yet, we find that automobile liabil- 
ity insurance coverage for standard 
limits has not increased in cost in 
anywhere near the same proportion. 

A second factor we might call 
“Social Revolution.” Since immedi- 
ately after the First World War the 
rights of all persons have been the 
subject of concern, discussion and 
legislation. We have had such 
changes as Social Security, Unem- 
ployment and Disability Insurance, 
Old Assistance, and 


\ge others. 
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Our people have accepted the ideas, 
and our entire thinking has been 
nurtured along those lines. The at 
titude of all of us consciously or not 
has been affected. The rise of the 
worker, the laborer, the 
man to his present place in our 
society brought with it a new atti 
tude toward the needy and there 
fore the injured. We do not here 
profess to discuss the merits of this 
attitude or its probable ultimate ef- 
fects—but merely to recognize it: 
existence. 

Finally, and of much shorter du 
ration, but factor, 
the aggressive organization called 
N.A.C.C.A.—National Association 
of Claimants Compensation At- 
torneys. Its influence has already 
been felt. All have realized this trend 
whether they have analyzed it or 
not; so the question arises, “What 
limits should I buy or sell,” as the 
case may be. We have endeavored 
to find an We have re 
ceived considerable help from an 
article entitled, “More Adequate 
Awards,” written by Melvin M. 
Jelli, President of N.A.C.C.A., 
which lists more than three hundred 
verdicts or settlements in excess of 
$50,000. We have checked 
with numerous insurance and rein 
surance companies for their specific 
experience during the past year. We 
have checked with other reporting 
agencies for verdicts considered ex- 
cessive as well as those permitted 
to stand. 


common 


nevertheless a 


answer. 


also 


Analysis of Awards 


An analysis of these specific cases 
reveals that 94% of them 
awards of one type or 
against business entities and only 
6% against individuals. This can be 
broken down further to show that 
57% were against railroads, 7% 
against bus and truck lines, 7% 
against governments and munici- 
palities, 5% against public utilities, 
and 24% against all other types of 
corporations. We should point out 
that approximately 50% of the rail- 
road cases arose out of injuries to 
their employees and involved an un 
limited award similar to the ordi- 
nary personal injury and contrary 
to the usual case 
where the award is fixed, except 
for medical expense which is un 


were 
another 


compensation 
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limited in most states. Largest 
award to date is $400,000 for a single 
case which was against a railroad. 

Some of the insurance executives 
we contacted expressed themselves 
as follows: The chief executive of 
a casualty company wrote us: 


“It is impossible to say the precise 
effect of identity and wealth of a 
defendant on the size of a judg 
ment but such experience as we 
have had causes us to up reserves 
on a big corporation 100% over 
what we would apply to the indi- 
vidual.” 
The Vice President of a reinsurancé 
company wrote: “I suppose an out- 
standing example of this (relation 
of judgment to wealth of defendant) 
is a Steam railroad. Settlements and 
verdicts in railroad cases are no- 
toriously higher than average and 
always have been. Whether a given 
railroad actually is or is not in a 
first class financial position does not 
enter into the picture. Juries seem 
to have a ‘rich corporation’ com- 
plex when it comes to railroads.” 
There can be little doubt but that 
individuals, merely by reason of 
their vast numbers and extreme ex- 
posure, are and have been involved 
in as many serious accidents as cor- 
porations. It, therefore, appears that 
the award or settlement becomes 
larger merely by the presence of a 
corporate entity and further that 
even the type of corporation has its 
effect. We also examined as many 
of the specific cases applicable to 
individuals as possible. We found 
that indications of wealth, social 
position and appearance before a 
jury are contributing factors toward 
a large verdict. 


Amount of Insurance 


Another element in the settle- 
ment of cases was the amount of in- 
surance carried—that is, what limits 
applied. A recent court decision in 
California permitted the plaintiff's 
attorney to determine the amount 
of insurance carried by the defend- 
ant. This information could affect 
the demands and amount of settle- 
ment. It cannot, however, be 
brought into evidence nor expressed 
to the jury. The following factors 
surely contribute to the amount of 
the awards and should be consid- 
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ered in buying and selling policy 
limits. 1) If a corporation is in- 
volved, what type? 2) Does the 
corporation have a reputation for 
size and wealth? 3) Is it a munici- 
pality where public money is spent? 
4) Where is the insured operating ? 
Jurisdictions vary in awards. For 
example, in Kansas, Kentucky, Ne- 
vada, North Dakota and Virginia 
the highest award to date is $24,000. 
Compare this with $358,000 in Cali- 
fornia and $400,000 in New York. 


Where the insured is an individ- 
ual, consider these factors: 1) What 
is his profession or occupation? 
2) What are his assets or worth? 
3) Does he give the impression of 
wealth by reputation, appearance or 
habits ? 

Having considered some of the 
limits of coverage desired, we should 
next appraise the availability of the 
desired limits. It has become in- 
creasingly difficult to purchase or 
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NON-OCCUPATIONAL 
DISABILITY 


such laws: California, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey and New York. 
In Rhode Island—the first state to 
enact such a measure—the coverage 
is practically a state monopoly and 
has lost money in five of its nine 
years of operation. In California, 
private carriers, which have to pay 
a premium tax and acquisition costs, 
are losing money, while the state 
fund which has neither of these ex- 
penses is making money. According 
to James K, Honey, assistant coun- 
sel, Life Insurance Association of 
\merica, these disadvantages in Cal 
ifornia may force the withdrawal of 
private companies. In New Jersey, 
the situation is somewhat better. A 
premium tax on private carriers and 
the automatic coverage under the 
state fund, however, constitute in- 
equitable competition. 


ee FAR four states have adopted 


About the future Mr. Honey said 
in part: “Whatever our individual 
convictions may be as to the wisdom 
of such legislation, we must remem- 
ber that a majority of any state leg- 
islature or Congress can render these 
convictions completely academic. If 
such laws are to be enacted, we now 
have available the knowledge and the 
experience necessary to develop a 
form of statute that will promise 


sound administration and a compat- 
ible marriage of social legislation and 
private enterprise at the state level.” 
He recommended the New York law 
where the state fund “has no greater 
opportunity to accumulate a large 
reserve than private carriers, has 
comparable acquisition and service 
costs and premium tax payments.” 
\nother suggestion was an “all pri- 
vate” statute. The general pattern of 
the New York law is copied, but an 
assigned risk plan is substituted for 
the state fund. In Mr. Honey’s opin- 
ion proponents of non-occupational 
disability coverage under a state mo- 
nopoly will continue to agitate for 
such plans. 


A. & H. POLICY HELD 
INDUCEMENT 


EPUTY Superintendent Joseph 

F. Murphy of New York has re- 
fused to approve a personal accident 
and health insurance policy which a 
company intended to issue only in 
conjunction with a life insurance 
policy. Ruling that such a policy 
would be inconsistent with the New 
York State Insurance Law, Mr. 
Murphy held that the issuance of 
this form constitutes an inducement 
to insure not specified in the life in- 
surance policy in contravention of 
Section 209 of the New York in- 
surance law. 








BRANCH OFFICES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


80th Anniversary Year 
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COMPULSORY HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


HE American Medical Associa- 

tion is now confident that it has 
waged a successful fight against Fed- 
eral compulsory health insurance. It 
has granted furloughs to the leaders 
of the national educational campaign 
which the association conducted over 
the last four years 


Far From Dead 


President Truman, however, feels 
the program which he sponsored is 
far from dead and has reiterated his 
demand that opponents of his plan 
suggest a better one. The Presi- 
dent’s Commission on the Health 
Needs of the Nation is continuing its 
activities and is scheduled to file a 
final report at the end of this year 
Hearings were held by the Commis 
sion in Washington, D. C. during the 
week of October 6th. Representa- 
tives of commercial insurance car 
riers, Blue Cross Plans and the medi- 
cal profession pointed out the scope 
and progress of the services offered 
by voluntary insurance. Some of the 
points brought out were: the elastic- 
ity, independence and variety of the 
plans offered the public; the lack of 
interference in doctor-patient rela- 
tionships ; the basic fact that medical 
and hospital facilities are limited and 
must be available before they can be 
offered; and the popularity of pri- 
vate plans as demonstrated by their 
remarkable growth. 

On the other hand a representative 
for the American Federation of 
Labor strongly supported national 
health insurance as did a number of 
other witnesses. The fear was ex- 
pressed that unless we have some 
type of nationwide health insurance 
we will ultimately have state medi 
cine. 


MALPRACTICE RATES 
REJECTED 


HE physicians and surgeons 

malpractice rates filed by the 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers have been disapproved in the 
State of Washington. These rates 
are part of the professional liability 
program for which the Bureau is 
now exercising jurisdiction. 
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THE CHALLENGE 


x oo talk 
against Federal health insurance 
proposals but to delineate the ob 

ligations and problems faced by in 

the group 
health field and to analyze the poten 
par 
ticularly with reference to the Fed 

I will 

consider those obligations and prob 

lems rather than attempt to outline 
ways of fulfilling the obligations or 
finding the answers to the problems 


relatively easy to 


surance cé mMpanies in 


tial of group health insurance 


eral proposals is a large task 


The Overall View 


If we are to analyze our obliga- 
tions and problems intelligently, we 
must stand back and take a good look 
at the field. To use a trite, but very 
appropriate, expression 
we are so close to the trees that we 
can't see the forest. Where is the 
forest? What are we talking about 
that needs to be insured? When we 
speak of health insurance, do we 
mean something that will guarantee 
good health ? If that is what is meant, 
we cannot provide health insurance. 
It is not possible for any form of 
insurance, public or private, socialis- 
tic or democratic, to guarantee that 
people will remain healthy. Sickness 
can occur as a result of many things: 


sometimes 


poor diet, over-exposure to the ele- 
ments, poor habitat, over-exertion, 
uncleanliness, or direct exposure to 
disease, to name some of them. In- 
surance cannot prevent sickness any 
more than it can prevent automobile 
accidents, or fires, or unhappiness. 
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What, then, do we mean by the 
term health insurance? As I view it, 
health insurance is insurance against 
financial hardship which would 
otherwise befall an individual by rea- 
son of medical expenses incurred for 
treatment of bodily injury or disease. 
It is not insurance against ill health ; 
rather it is insurance against the 
possibility that savings will be de- 
pleted unduly, or that undue debt 
will be incurred, by reason of sub- 
If there 
is no financial hardship, there is no 
insurable risk and no legitimate need 
for insurance. Routine health needs 
such as proper food, proper lodging, 
sane living, the occasional call on the 
doctor for a check-up or treatment 


stantial medical expenses 














a minor physical disorder—these 
are not fit subjects for insurance. To 
say that is not to deny the desir- 
ability of taking care of routine 
health needs. 


Basic Obligation 


Now that we have a definition and 
see clearly the risk requiring insur- 
ance, we can proceed to outline our 
obligations. Our obligations, as I see 
them, are not complex ; basically they 
are (1) to provide broad health in- 
surance coverage of substantial eco 
nomic value, (2) te do so at reason- 
ably low premiums, and (3) to make 
the insurance available to as large a 
portion of the population as possible 

Let us expand on the concept of 
that first obligation : to provide broad 
health coverage of sub- 
stantial economic value. We are not 
obligated to cover the first dollar of 
expense, but to the extent that it is 
economically feasible and practicable, 
we are obligated to attempt to cover 
the /ast dollar of expense. Further- 
more, our coverage must be broad 
in nature, not only with respect to 
certain classes of illness, but with re- 
spect to all classes of illness likely to 
create a financial hardship 

The second obligation is to provide 


insurance 


the coverage at a reasonably low cost. 
Cost depends upon two factors: ex- 
losses. Through mass 
group insurance ex- 
penses are inherently low. No doubt 
there is room for improvement, but 


penses and 


purchasing, 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The Challenge—Continued 


the extent of possible improvement 
is relatively small. The same state- 
ment cannot be made about losses— 
there is much room for improvement 
on the loss side of the cost picture. 


Loss Payments 


Obviously, the more trivia in- 
cluded in the coverage, the greater 
will be the amount of loss and the 
higher the premium. The greater 
loss payments will result not only 


from warranted expenses but also 
from unnecessary medical expenses. 
Due to the manner in which group 
health insurance has been developed 
over the past fifteen years; we have 
become encumbered with trivia. A 
few examples will suffice to illus- 
trate this point: (1) we provide 
surgical expense benefits for the re- 
moval of warts, in-grown toenails, 
and the like, (2) we provide diag- 
nostic benefits for simple laboratory 
procedures, (3) we pay for the 
single doctor’s call for treatment of 
the common cold. If my definition 





77 MILLION POLICYHOLDERS are prospects 
for this new kind of Hospital insurance! 


American Casualty’s Golden Anniversary 


EXCESS 


HOSPITAL EXPENSE POLICY 


77,000,000 people are now insured under some form of hos- 
pitalization. The majority have coverage which is a 
cient to pay actual hospital costs today. Now—you can 0 
supplementary hospital room and board benefits of from 
$1.00 to $10.00 daily (90 days) without affecting existing 
coverage. The new EXCESS Hospital policy is available to 
individuals or families regardless of whether their current 
hospitalization is in a non-profit or private plan. Write 
today for sales kit and rates on the only coverage of its 
kind—EXCESS Hospital Expense! 


ss 


er 


of health insurance is correct, that 
is, insurance against financial hard- 
ship, then we must conclude that 
insutance of trivial expenses is un- 
necessary and wasteful. 

Equally obvious is the fact that 
the more we provide in the way of 
blanket coverage, as distinct from 
scheduled coverage, without proper 
safeguards against abuse, the greater 
is the amount of loss and the higher 
the premium. For that matter, there 
is also abuse of scheduled benefits. 
I believe that we have an obligation 
to provide proper safeguards against 
abuse. 

The third basic obligation is to 
make the insurance available to as 
large a portion of the population as 
is possible. Here we must recog 
nize that group insurance does not 
stand alone. Individual insurance 
complements group insurance in 
those areas where, for one reason 
or another, group insurance cannot 
be made available on a more eco- 
nomical basis. Group insurance is 
the first line of defense against the 
proponents of Federal health in 
surance. However, it is neither the 
last line of defense nor the only line 
of defense. 


Major Problems 


The foregoing analysis of our ob 

ligations points up certain problems, 
major in scope, not only in group 
insurance but also in the entire 
health insurance field. Let us take 
a brief look at a few of the more 
important problems. 
1. Avoid the trivia. In my opinion, 
we are asking for the government 
to take over when we try to pro- 
vide health insurance according to 
the definition of the social planners 
Let us recognize that we cannot 
compete on their basis, and let us 
be proud of the fact that we don’t 
want to. The trend has been in the 
wrong direction—we have been led 
rather than leading. One doesn’t 
have to look very far to see that the 
solution to the high and unnecessary 
cost of trivia is deductible insurance, 
with safeguards against rebate. 


American Casualty 
COMPANY 
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2. Provide the last dollar of cover- 
age. I don’t think that coinsurance 
is the proper answer to this problem 
It is true that coinsurance will tend 
to hold down losses to a reasonable 
figure, by introducing the direct 
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financial interest of the insured, but 
at what price! It violates the funda- 
mental definition of health insur- 
ance and our primary objective: to 
insure against financial hardship. 
On a total bill of $200, it is reason- 
able to pay $150, leaving $50 for the 
insured to pay. This can be done 
either by using a $50 deductible 
clause or by using 25% coinsurance. 
But on a bill of $1,000 (and I am 
thinking about group-insureds, the 
rank and file), it is unreasonable to 
ask the insured to pay $250 by way 
of coinsurance. If the average group- 
insured can afford to pay $250 with- 
out creating a financial hardship 
(and I doubt it), then a deductible 
of $250 is in order rather than 25% 
coinsurance. The increasing size 
of a medical bill does not result in 
a decreasing financial hardship. If 
our only solution to the abusive as- 
pects of large bills is coinsurance, 
we are headed down hill. 

If we insist upon a coinsurance fea- 
ture in group health insurance, the 
insuring public—the people who de- 
cide between private insurance and 
socialism—won't like it. 


Medical Cooperation 


3. Control of abuse. If coinsurance 
is not the answer to the abuse prob 
lem, what is the alternative ? Control 
over the amount of medical care 
and the cost of that care rests pri- 
marily with the doctor. Not only is 
he the one who prescribes hos- 
pitalization, special nursing, and the 
diagnostic and therapeutic proce- 
dures, but he is also the person who 
judges what his personal services 
are worth. Too frequently doctors 
over-prescribe and  over-charge 
when the bill is to be paid by an in- 
surance company as compared with 
prescriptions and charges when the 
individual has to pay the bill out 
of his own pocket. If we could rely 
upon the doctor to prescribe only 
what is necessary and charge only 
what he would charge a person of 
comparable means without insur- 
ance, then we could cover the /ast 
dollar of medical expense. 

Lest the foregoing comment is taken 
as a criticism of the medical pro- 
fession, it is so intended, but it is 
also self criticism. We shirk ovr 
responsibilities when we sit back 
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cept under-insure or impose coin- 
surance requirements. Surely there 
must be a better solution. It is so 
important that it is deserving of 
concentrated attention on the part 
of the best brains in our industry 
4. Public approval. The current 
business and political environment 
in which we live requires public ap- 
proval of our product if we are to 
survive. If the public does not like 
our product, it will turn to another ; 
that is the essence of free enterprise. 
How unfortunate it is that, in a free 
enterprise environment, we must 
compete with an ideology—Federal 
health insurance—that, if it wins, 
will lead to the destruction of free 
enterprise. Obtaining and holding 
public approval is a major problem. 
There is something in health in- 
surance that is much bigger than our 
insurance industry. Private insur- 
ance is fundamental to freedom. It 


and do nothing to control abuse ex- may appear to be a long step be- 
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tween Federal control of health in- 
surance and complete socialism, but 
is it so long? Just look at the coun- 
tries that have socialized medicine. 
One control leads logically to an- 
other, and there is no stopping once 
it is started. 


The Future Potential 


The Challenge is to preserve 
freedom in all of its aspects. We are 
in the front lines of the fight against 
socialism. Everything we do or don’t 
do affects the tides of battle. In our 
handling of health insurance prob- 
lems, in our willingness and ability 
to educate doctors and other health 
professions concerning the impor- 
tance of their role in health insur- 
ance, in our capacity to obtain and 
hold public approval of our product 
—there lies The Challenge, and 
there lies the future potential of 
private health insurance, 
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HERE ought to be a law” 

is the critical affirmation ut- 

tered with frequency by 
Americans. Upon an examination 
of the problem of govern- 
mental property insurance I am im- 
pelled to join the chorus, “There 
ought to be a law.” There ought to 
be 48 laws in all probability 


state 


Rigid Prohibition 


Ten of our sovereign common- 
wealths have never troubled to enact 
laws to authorize the purchase of 
protection for their property. So 
strong is the allergy to insurance in 
three of these—Missouri, New 
Hampshire, and Texas—that the 
statute books carry rigid prohibi- 
tions against its acquisition. “No 
part of this appropriation shall be 
used for payment of insurance,” is 
the stern interdiction clamped each 
year on the General Appropriation 
Act by the Missouri legislature. 


In four other states—Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee and Kan- 
sas—the extent of coverage is more 
or less discretionary. Although it 
operates a program of self-insurance, 
Kansas is without a statute requir- 
ing insurance. Even more chaotic 
are conditions in Indiana, Arkansas 
and Virginia where turgid, anti- 
quated ‘and inadequate insurance 
legislation leaves the state exposed 
to crushing financial losses. 

Indiana through its “Little 
Hoover Commission’—more  offi- 
cially “Commission on Organization 
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of the Executive and Administrative 
Branches of the State Government”’ 

is responsible for drawing the 
light upon the dilemma of govern- 
ments, which, while undertaking to 
govern the lives of millions, are in- 
capable of administering their own 
insurance problems. 

After an exhaustive study of the 
subject which led to an exploration 
of the status of governmental prop- 
erty insurance in other states, the 
Commission reached its conclusion 
for submission to the 1953 session 
of the Indiana Legislature: A mixed 
program of catastrophe insurance 
and self-insurance for state build- 
ings and the contents of buildings 
owned or leased by the state with 
an insurance fund or an annual ap- 
propriation to cover possible losses, 
implementing the _ self-insurance 
phase of this plan is suggested. 


Four Alternatives 


For other states the Indiana re- 
port should prove helpful in efforts 
of readjustment particularly where 
it reduces to a few sentences the 
entire range of possibilities in state 
insurance buying. The following are 
the alternatives offered by the In- 
diana Commission : 


1. Effect complete coverage of state- 
owned property. 


Pass legislation which would re- 
sult in some form of self-insur- 
ance such as: 

a. Create an insurance fund. 


. Make an annual appropriation 
to cover possible losses. 

-. Carry no insurance, create no 
fund, make no appropriations 
and trust to luck. 

Establish a plan of deductible 

catastrophe insurance. 


. Establish some combination form 
of catastrophe and self-insurance. 


With parallels in other states, the 
Indiana inadequacy is truly stagger- 
ing. The law limits insurance re- 
quirements to two institutions. Cov- 
erage for other state properties may 
be acquired at the discretion of the 
department heads. Twelve state 
agencies valued at $29,475,621 are 
without insurance. 

“A major stumbling block in the 
path of states has been cost and 
method of appraisal of the proper- 
ties,” the Commission reports. In- 
diana is probably typical among the 
states in the difficulties it is en- 
countering in the assessment of its 
possessions, and if its legislature 
decides to adopt a new insurance 
program, the processes and the ma- 
chinery of evaluation will pose a 
serious problem. 


Periodical Appraisal 


Somewhere, somewhat “officially,” 
it is surmised that Indiana state 
properties are worth $211,973,758 
This estimate assumes a valuation 
of only four million dollars on the 
State House, the State House An- 
nex, and the State Library! Indiana 

(Continued on the next page) 
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law empowers the Director of Pub- 
lic Work and Supply to arrange for 
“periodical inspection and appraisal 

. ofall . State property, real 
and personal . . .” 

The Director explains: ‘“Ap- 
praisals of land and personal prop- 
erty have been made. There have 
been no appraisals of State build- 
ings due to the fact that this is 
considered a highly technical field 
that would require the services of 
professional engineers who, up to 
the present time, have: not been 
available in the employment of the 
state.” 


North Carolina 


For guidance in the solution of its 
assessment problems, Indiana’s at- 
tention was directed to North Caro- 
lina. Other states would do well 
also to look in that direction. To 
enable the state to acquire catastro- 
phe coverage and thereby protect 
the state property fire insurance 
fund against losses im excess of $50,- 
000, the North Carolina legislature 


amended the insurance laws of the 
commonwealth to authorize pur- 
chase from private carriers. “We 
then proceeded to contact the secre- 
tary of the North Carolina Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents and asked 
that he obtain bids from the fire in- 
surance companies who desired to 
participate,” Richard L. Brantley, 
Acting Chief Deputy Commissioner 
of Insurance, explains. 

Mr. Brantley states further that, 
“the coverage was originally pro- 
vided by the use of binders from 
April 16 to June 1, 1951 at which 
time policies were issued.” This was 
done, he continues, “to give us suf- 
ficient time to develop a schedule of 
all state owned property, the value 
of which (buildings and contents) 
was in excess of $50,000. In addi- 
tion, this allowed us time in which 
to develop a North Carolina state 
property form in as much as no 
form then in use in this state was 
sufficient.” 

Mr. Brantley points to the state’s 
three-year attempt to develop an ac- 
curate and up-to-date valuation. 
When the insurance in question was 
obtained, the revaluation was still 
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incomplete. “It was thus necessary 
for us,” Mr. Brantley states, “to 
use values as old as twenty years 
and make appropriate adjustments 
by use of factors until such time as 
our engineer could actually inspect 
and evaluate these buildings cor- 
rectly. This, of course, meant that 
a large number of buildings were not 
correctly insured originally, but we 
have since modified the schedule as 
the revaluations were made.” 


Personnel Problem 


By implication, at least, Mr 
Brantley indicates the impediment to 
speedy valuation : adequate and com- 
petent personnel. “At the present 
time,” he asserts, “we have only one 
engineer whose duty it is to deter- 
mine the correct valuation of all 
state property and it is more than 
likely that it will be at least two 
more years before we will have an 
adequate and up-to-date valuation of 
all the buildings. The insurors have 
not participated in the cost of the 
appraisal of any of the items in- 
cluded in the schedule of state- 
owned property. This matter was 
discussed prior to the effective date 
of the insurance policy, but a ma- 
jority of the companies represented 
did not wish to assist in this aspect 
of the problem. For underwriting 
reasons we have recently authorized 
the secretary of the North Carolina 
Association of Insurance Agents to 
act as our deputy in calling for var- 
ious inspection services. It is my 
understanding that such inspection 
would not involve appraisals but 
rather provide the companies with 
additional underwriting information 
for re-insurance purposes only.” 


Michigan 


The experience of Michigan lends 
dramatic force to the consequences 
of lax insurance laws. Michigan, 
once a self-insurance state, is at this 
writing seeking to obtain catastro- 
phe insurance. By now it may be 
all forgotten, but while it was hap- 
pening the first pages were scream- 
ing the news. It was started by an 
arsonist on February 8, 1951, and 
when it was over four days later the 
state’s office building was a fire- 
chewed skeleton reminiscent of the 
bombed-out edifices of Hitler’s Ger- 
many. The roof and the sixth and 
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seventh floors of the structure were 
destroyed. Other areas of the build- 
ing were damaged to a point of vir- 
tual uselessness. Estimates of the 
loss vary. 
placed it between $5,000,000 and 
$7,000,000. State 
more conservative 

optimistic 


agencies 
or possibly more 


Lansing news releases | 


State 


\labama 


were | 


in fixing it at $1,455,691. | 


No realist could find satisfaction | 


in the fact that the state’s insurance | 


fund contained $1,500,000. The fire 
was followed by a disruption of gov- 
ernmental operations. According to 
late reports the agencies that oc- 
cupied the building are still scattered 
over Lansing. Even with the utiliza- 
tion of Quonset huts, old school 
buildings and the ancient YMCA 
quarters, the cost in rentals must be 
considerable. 

That the case for complete de- 
pendence upon self-insurance is not 
invulnerable is conceded by the most 
ardent proponents of the plan. While 


\rizona 


\rkansas 


California 


Colorado 


contending that the experience with | 


governmental insurance funds has 
been satisfactory, that it conserves 
tax money because of the low loss 
ratio of public property and, at a 
very minimum, it represents a ges- 
ture in economy in that it saves the 
money that private underwriters 
would consume in administrative 
processes, they readily admit the im- 
perfections of the program. 


They contend further, however, | 


that many of its defects could be 
brought under control and even cor- 
rected. Against the arguments for 
instance, that a large loss may bank- 
rupt the self-insurance fund, they 
insist that an initial reserve of ade- 
quate proportions would tend to sta- 
bilize it beyond the danger of com- 
plete depletion. Against the chal- 
lenge which warns of the temptation 
to divert the fund, they assert their 
faith in the effectiveness of legisla- 
tive vigilance. 

No attempt is made to answer the 


charge that state insurance is an in- | 


vasion of private business. 

The Council of State Govern- 
ments observes that there are two 
general fiscal plans for the operation 
of a self-insurance program: The 
first of these involves the payment 
of all losses from current appropria- 
tions or from the proceeds of special 
bond issues, while the second could 
be based on a fund or a reserve ac- 
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Connecticut 


Delaware 





Florida 


(seorgia 


Idaho 


Illinois 
lowa 
Kansas 


Kentucky 





Addendum 


Insurance Proce- 
dure Now in E fe t 


Insurance fund 


All state property 
insured 


No uniform insur- 
ance plan 
Self-insurer 


All state property 
insured 


All state property 
insured 


State property in- 
sured 


Insurance fund and 
commercial cover- 
age 


\ll state property 
insured 


All state property 
insured 


Self-insurer 
Self-insurer 
Self-insurer 


State fire and 
tornado fund 


Remarks 

\ll state property shall be insured 
in this fund at from 75-100% of 
value. Premiums shall be at cur- 
rent commercial rate, less 40%. 
All public school buildings have 
option of insuring with this fund. 
Blanket policy with 90% coinsur- 
ance clause taken out by Execu- 
tive Office of Governor. 

Similar to situation in Indiana. 


Chapter 78, Statutes of 1891 pro- 
hibited the obtaining of fire insur- 
ance on state property. 

Sec. 41, Chapt. 158 of 1935 Colo- 
rado Statutes Annotated author- 
ized State Purchasing Agent to 
insure state property. He buys a 
blanket policy based on an engi- 
neering survey. Prior to this act 
their situation was similar to In- 
diana’s, 

No statutes covering insurance on 
state property. The state comp- 
troller insures all real property on 
comprehensive policy based upon 
biennial survey. 

Chapter 20, Revised Code of 
Delaware 1935, Sec. 5, states that 
Governor, Auditor, and Insurance 
Commissioner shall determine 
amount of insurance to be ef- 
fected and Insurance Commis- 
sioner shall see that property is 
insured as directed. 

All state buildings are 100% in- 
sured. Coverages on $50,000 or 
less are insured in the State Fire 
Insurance Fund. Coverages in ex- 
cess of this amount are insured 
50% in the fund and 50% with 
commercial companies. 

State law requires Governor to 
see that all buildings of the state 
are insured for at least 50% of 
value. 


Chapter 33, Idaho Insurance Code 


1948 requires that all 
property be 100% insured 


state 


Insurance not required by stat 
utes. 

Fund established in 1936 to cover 
all state property. Fund limits 
single loss liability to $500,000 
but reinsurance may be issued to 
extend this amount 





Insuring State Property—Continued 
cumulated to avoid the need for 
drawing upon current income or a 
bond issue. 

Among those who feel certain 
misgivings about self-insurance plans 
is Carl Chatters, formerly executive 
director of the Municipal Finance 
Officers Association, and an author- 
ity in the field. He holds that unless 
there are a variety of risks well dis 
tributed, one large fire may 
doom an entire state program 

While Mr. Chatters 
reduction of commercial 
coverage as self-insurance funds are 


loss 


advises the 
insurance 


built up through appropriations of 
money paid by the tax-payers, the 
improbability of reduction in an 
area of governmental operation sug- 
gests itself to the mind. It would be 
in the political pattern to maintain 
both programs without diminution 
at the expense of the heavy-laden 
taxpayer. On the one hand, states 
and their governmental subsidiaries 
dispense commercial insurance as 
political patronage ; on the other, the 
administration of the fund would re 
quire staffs who, also in the pattern 
of politics, would probably tend to 
small the fund 
might become. A thousand times 
have I heard it said that there is no 
such thing as a temporary tax, that 
all taxes, once imposed, become per 
\n assumption of the eternal 


increase however 


petual. 
characteristics of sinecures is no less 
accurate 

Appended is a state-by-state de 
scription of the almost incredible 
deficiencies in governmental insur 
ance programs. 
should 
i challenge in this distressing 
should also dis- 


The insurance business 
find 
portrayal. In it it 
cover a stimulating opportunity for 
The people who pay 
1 


public service 
taxes are also the people who buy 
Most of the 
latures will meet in regular session 


insurance state legis 


in 1953. Between now and the con 
vocation of these law-making bodies, 
the insurance business should alert 
itself to the task of writing a model 
bill which 
proper and 
in all of the 

Sponsorship of 


would be uniformly 
applicable to conditions 
18 states 

such legislation 
should be undertaken openly and in 
the full light of public attention. It 
should be motivated by the highest 


impulses of American citizenship. It 


should be a performance in patriot- 


ism. 





State 
Louisiana 


Maine 


Maryland 


Massachusetts 


Michigan 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 


Missouri 


Montana 


Nebraska 
Nevada 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 


~w York 


North Carolina 


Insurance Prece- 
dure Now in Effect 
All state property 
insured 


All state property 


insured 


\ll state property 
insured 
Self-insurer 


Insurance fund 


Self-insurer 


(No reply from 
this state) 
Self-insurer 


\ll state property 
insured 
Self-insurer 

\ll state property 
insured 
Self-insurer 


\ll state property 
insured 

State property in- 
sured 

Self-insurer 


Insurance fund 


Remarks 

No statutes applying to this sub- 
ject. Have full coverage on all 
buildings by blanket policy. 

No statutes covering this subject. 
Master blanket policies are pur- 
chased on all buildings by Depart 
ment of Finance. 

90% blanket coverage plan. 


Any losses are paid from main 
tenance appropriation or specia! 
appropriations for the purpose. 
Each department pays premium 
up to 50% of commercial pre- 
mium rate to this fund. ‘The fund 
maximum is $1344 million. Au 
thorization is given the state ad 
ministrative board to purchase 
catastrophe insurance in an 
amount of $100,000 deductible or 
greater, covering any or all state 
property, with insurance compa 
nies duly authorized to do busi 
ness in the state of Michigan 
(Acts 1951, No. 197.) 

Insurance provisions covered by 
Sec. 16.27, Minn. Statutes. 

(A search of statutes reveals no 
legislation on this subject. ) 
Appropriation act each year says, 
“no part of this appropriation 
shall be used for payment of in- 
surance.” 

90% coinsurance blanket policy 


100% blanket coverage policy 


Sec. 35, Chap. 27, Revised Laws 
of 1942 prohibits carrying of fire 
and extended state 
property. 

L. 1944, C. 112, par. 10 (Art. c) 
page 308 

No statute on this matter. Comp- 
troller requires adequate coverage. 


coverage on 


This procedure in use for many 
years 

General Statute 58-189 passed in 
March 1945 set up insurance fund 
to pay losses. Legislature appro- 
directly to this 
fund. Authorization is given the 
Commissioner of Insurance to 
purchase insurance as may be 
necessary to protect the state 
property fire insurance fund 
against loss on any one building 
and contents in excess of not less 
than $50,000. The premiums on 
such coverage shal! be paid from 
the state property fire insurance 


fund. (Acts 1951, C. 802.) 


priates money 








State 
North Dakota 


Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 


Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Tennessee 


Utah 


Vermont 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 


Wisconsin 


Wyoming 


For November, 


Insurance Proce- 
dure Now in Effect 
State fire and 
tornado fund 
Self-insurer 
Self-insurer 
Insurance “restora- 
tion” fund 


Insurance fund 


(No reply from 
this state) 
Insurance fund 


Self-insurer 


(No reply from 
this state) 


Self-insurer 


All state property 
insured 


Some state prop- 
erty insured 


No uniform insur- 
ance plan 

(No reply from 
this state) 


State property in- 
sured 


Insurance fund 


All state property 
insured 


1952 


Remarks 


All political subdivisions must in 
sure with this fund. 


No statute. 

$1,000,000 maximum created by 
Sec. 92-301, 2, 3, 4 of Oregon 
Laws. 

Act 227, approved May 14, 1915 
created this fund. Pays only sub- 
stantial loss claims. Small ones 
must be paid from the losing de- 
partment’s regular appropriation. 
(A search of statutes reveals no 
legislation on this subject.) 
Insure state buildings 75% of 
value. 

Have $100,000 emergency fund 
out of which to pay losses. 
Williams’ Tennessee Code, Par. 
284. “Commissioner of Finance 
and Taxation shall keep records 
of insurance in force on state 
property ...and_ shall make 
rules and regulations that shall 
have the force and effect of law 
governing the method and pro- 
cedure for placing such. .” (1923, 
Ch. 7, Sec. 22 1933, Ch. 92, Sec 
1, Sub-sec. 11.) 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 
#3, Second Session of 37th Leg- 
islature prohibited carrying in- 
surance on state property. Also 
provided for sinking fund from 
which losses might be paid 
Finance Commission insures all 
state property subject to 100% 
coinsurance clause. 

Section 8623 of Vermont Statutes, 
Revision of 1947 authorizes state 
to purchase insurance. Buildings 
of less than $10,000 value are not 
insured. Losses on these build 
ings are paid from $175,000 sink 
ing fund. Large buildings are in 
sured by blanket policies 


Same situation as in Indiana. 


(A search of statutes reveals no 
legislation on this subject. ) 

98% of major buildings insured 
up to 80% of insurable value. 
Sections 210.01 through 210.04 of 
Wisconsin Statutes apply to in- 
suring state property. All build- 
ings and contents are insured for 
90% of value with the fund. 

90% coinsurance clause in their 
policies. 


GOOD POLICY 


... to remember the birthday 
of each client. If you don’t 
know, ask a business associ- 
ate or member of the family 
and keep a record in your 
“tickler” file. 

One of a series of Helpful Hints 


from Successful Agents. Watch 
this column for more. 


and it’s a 
GOOD POLICY 
that bears this seal 


a progressive, agency-minded 
Company of unquestioned fi- 
nancial stability, nationally- 
known for prompt, capable, 
friendly service. 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


sid ey es 








MARKETING PROBLEMS 


HE New England Agency Mu 
tuals Insurance News Letter 
published by the Mutual lire Insur 
ance Association of New England 
has raised the question of tie-in busi 
ness in that area. As with the recent 
report that the Federal Department 
of Justice may investigate charges 
of tie-in selling, the tight automobile 
market is at the bottom of the 
trouble. The pressure exerted by a 
company for preferred classes of 
business before it will accept other 
lines is deplored in the bulletin and 
the dangers to the agent explained. 
Concurrently President Moffat of 
the Connecticut Association of In- 
surance Agents warned his group 
that recent increases in automobile 
rates have placed direct writing car- 
riers in a position where they can 
obtain an even greater portion of the 
best type of business. Pointing out 
the much more rapid growth in the 
production of such companies com- 
pared to the Bureau companies, Mr. 
Moffat noted that there is no easy 
solution to the problem and that in 
any event rate increases could not be 
considered the sole and final answer. 


JOINT MEETING 


HE automobile situation, poten- 

tial markets for insurance, Pub- 
lic Law 15 and company-agent co 
operation were among the many sub 
jects that came up for discussion at 
the annual joint meeting of the Na 
tional Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives and the National 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents in White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia during the first week 
of October. Compulsory automobile 
insurance and unsatisfied claim and 
judgment funds were both opposed 
at the meeting. On the other hand 
vigorous enforcement of safety re 
sponsibility laws was endorse’. It 
was revealed that the National Bu 
reau of Casualty Underwriters does 
not intend to file the New York 
demerit rating plan in other states at 
the present time. 

Harold P. Jackson, president of 
the National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives, warned that 
the future success of the insurance 
business lies in its ability to meet 
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successfully three major challenges : 
(1) Provide sound and complete in- 
surance protection and service; (2) 
reach a sound meeting ground with 
the supervisory authorities and (3) 
strive diligently for the permanent 
elimination of public misunderstand- 
\pplying these principles to 
the solution of the automobile prob- 
lem, Mr. Jackson suggests (1) strict 
law enforcement, (2) a price for the 
protection commensurate with the 
hazard and (3) tell the people why 

Lyle S. McKown, president of the 
National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Agents, warned against 
excessive regulation and suggested a 
re-examination of Public Law 15 to 
see if it had operated in line with 
the intent of those who drafted it 
He remarked that discrimination is 
the essence of sound underwriting 
and that free competition would 
make excessive rates impossible. In 
the light of these principles he asked 
if regulatory control had not gone 
way beyond the point necessary to 
protect the public interest. 

C. F. J. Harrington, executive vice 
president of the agents’ association 
warned the members to be wary of 
the tendency of some commissioners 
to regulate commissions. The 
agents’ association voted to request 
the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters to confer with its rep 
resentatives before promulgating any 
rating plan which called for a re- 
duction 
plan also provided for reduced home 


ings. 


in commissions unless the 


office expenses 





LOW COST SALVAGE SERVICE 


Get our estimate before you settle. 
No damage is hopeless. 


All Clothing. 

Rugs, Carpets, 

Linens. 

Laces. 

Tapestries. 

Furniture Fabrics. 

Cushions. 

Sofas. 

Chairs. 

Drapes. 

Brocades. 

Embroideries. 

Etc., Etc. 
REWOVEN, RESTORED, REPAIRED 


Recommended by Nat'l Museums, 
Cos., and Adjusters everywhere 


Press Fire 


LA MERS STUDIO 
142 EAST 34th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


(Near Lexington Avenue) 


LExington: 2-3574 (26th Year) 





W. C. RATE INCREASE 


ORKMEN’S _ compensation 

rates filed by the National 
Council and approved by the Ne- 
braska Insurance Department have 
been increased an average of 4.7% 
effective October 1. According to 
Director of Insurance Laughlin the 
average claim cost in the state has 
risen 60% for indemnity and 40% 
for medical expense since 1946, The 
new rates are still 35% below those 
in effect in 1942 although statutory 
benefits have been increased three 
times during the intervening period 


INSTRUCTION KIT 


SPECIALLY designed kit of 
Foe ne used casualty, prop- 
erty, and life insurance policies is 
being offered for the first time as a 
teaching aid to college insurance in- 
structors by the joint efforts of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, and the Institute 
of Life Insurance working with the 
American Association of University 
Teachers of Insurance. The new kit 
is designed for students in general 
and survey insurance courses and is 
available without charge to those 
taking courses of this nature for 
collegiate credit. Inquiries on this 
kit should be addressed to J. Ed- 
ward Hedges, secretary-treasurer, 
the American Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers of Insurance, 
School of Indiana Uni 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana, rather 
than to the editors of this magazine. 


Business, 


MUST REMIT PREMIUMS 


HE New York Appellate Court 

has upheld Superintendent of 
Insurance Bohlinger in his conten- 
tion that a broker must remit pre- 
miums paid for coverage, in a 
company which is _ subsequently 
liquidated, to the liquidator of the 
company. In the case, which relates 
to the Preferred Accident Insurance 
Company for which the Superin- 
tendent is liquidator, both sides have 
agreed that the commissions on the 
premiums collected may be retained 
by the producer. 
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Sound Ocean Cargo 
Protection is Vital 
to Every Shipper! 


Your clients’ cargoes are soundly 


MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA 


Member Companies: 
+ THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
+ AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
+ THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY Consult 
* FIDELIT.PHENI FIRE INSURANCE COMPART us on all your 
+ FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
* GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY Ocean Cargo 


* THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY Problems 


protected when they are insured 


through the Marine Office of America. 


MARINE OFFICE or AMERICA 


116 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 


Insurance Exchange Building ® Nat'l Bank of Commerce Bidg. ® 140 Sansome Street e Colman Building 
Chicago 4, Illinois New Orleans 12, Louisiana San Francisco 4, California Seattle 4, Washington 


SERVICE OFFICES: Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Cleveland + Dallas * Detroit * Houston * Jacksonville 
Los Angeles ¢ Louisville * Philadelphia © Pittsburgh * Portland * Richmond « Si. Lovis * Stockton * Syracuse 
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MILLIONS 


OF INSURANCE 
BUYERS DURING 


NOVEMBER 


Will See These America Fore Ads 
in the Leading National Magazines 


They'll be reminded of another coverage they 
need; they'll see proof of satisfied customers 
and be advised that the local America Fore 
representative is the one to see for the best 
in insurance protection and service. 


America fore 


* INSURANCE GROUP « 
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THE BEST PROTECTION 


HE increasing number of 

automobile accidents on the 

highways in recent years has 
focused attention upon effective 
methods of accident reduction. A by- 
product has been the problem of the 
uninsured motorist and renewed in 
terest in providing financial protec- 
tion for those injured as a result of 
the negligent operation of motor 
vehicles 


Prerequisite to Registration 


\gain, the question is raised as to 
whether compulsory automobile in 
financial 
laws provide the best protection to 
the motoring public. “Compulsory 
automobile insurance” is a term 
commonly used to refer to any plan 
whereby the purchase of some type 


surance or responsibility 


of automobile insurance is made a 
prerequisite to the registration of a 
motor vehicle. 

“Financial responsibility laws” is 
a term used to refer to a statutory 
requirement of a state, providing, 
in general, that upon the occurrence 
of an automobile accident resulting 
in death or bodily injury to a per- 
son, or in property damage, the 
owner or operator of each car in- 
volved must report the accident to 
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the State Department of Motor Ve- 
hicles indicating in such report 
whether or not he is insured for 
bodily injury and property damage. 
If the owner or operator of a car 
involved does not have proper insur- 
ance he must deposit sufficient se 
curity to cover the damage. If the 
requirement of making a deposit is 
not complied with, he loses his privi- 
lege to operate a motor vehicle until 
the law is satisfied. 

Massachusetts is the only state in 
the nation that has enacted a com- 
pulsory automobile insurance law, 
and therefore an examination of its 
twenty-five years of experience with 
compulsory automobile insurance 
provides the only information based 
upon actual experience with such a 
law. 

Obviously, any compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance must set 
forth the minimum type of coverage 
required under the law. The Massa- 
chusetts statute requires limits of 
$5,000/$10,000 for bodily injury in- 
surance. There is no requirement 
that property damage insurance be 
purchased. 

In addition, the required Massa- 
chusetts coverage does not apply to 
bodily injury nor deaths that occur 
to guest occupants of the automobile, 


statute 


whether or not they are members of 
the owner’s family, and the coverage 
applies only to accidents that occur 
on the public domain. The standard 
liability automobile insurance policy 
in all other states covers guest oc- 
cupants, as well as protection for ac- 
cidents that occur in filling station 
areas, parking lots, private drive- 
ways and other areas that are not 
publicly owned 


Bare Minimum 


Insurance companies have found 
that in Massachusetts, the insuring 
public tends to purchase the bare 
minimum required insurance protec- 
For example, insurance com 
panies found that guest occupancy 
insurance was purchased in Massa- 


tion. 


chusetts, even as late as last year, by 
only 65% of the motor vehicle own- 
ers, whereas in all other states this 
protection is part of the standard 
automobile insurance policy 
Insurance companies have 
found that fewer Massachusetts mo- 
torists buy bodily injury insurance 
in excess of the required minimum 
limit ($5,000/$10,000) than in any 
other state even though these so 
called “basic limits” are the mini 


Continued on the next page) 


also 














Best Protection—Continued 


mum that can be purchased in most 
other states. 

The question arises, why doesn't 
the Massachusetts Legislature 1in- 
crease and broaden the compulsory 
insurance requirements? The an- 
swer to this question lies in the fact 
that several times during the twenty 
five years of the existence of the 
Massachusetts compulsory 
the Legislature has seen fit to reduce 


statute 


minimum 
increase 


the required 
rather than to 
rates. 


coverage 
insurance 


Financial Responsibility 


Financial responsibility laws have 
been enacted in thirty-nine States 
and Hawaii. The security type fi- 
nancial responsibility law does not 
compel the purchase of insurance, 
but experience has definitely shown 
that the enactment of such a law has 





Specialists in Auto Insurance 





Over 1,000,000 

Car Owners are 

in Good Hands 
with 


ALLSTATE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Chicago 








the direct effect of the 
number of insured automobiles. 
New York furnishes the best fac- 
tual information on the operation of 


increasing 


a financial responsibility law because 
it is the only large state which has 
had such a law for as long as ten 
years. 

The New York Motor Vehicle 
Sureau has estimated that 94% ol 
the motor vehicles on the highways 
carry liability 
both bodily 
damage. 


insurance covering 
injury and property 
Prior to adoption of the 
law in New York, only an estimated 
33% of all motor vehicles were in- 
sured. Every policy bought in New 
York provides coverage both on and 
off the highways, as well as guest 
coverage, and coverage of accidents 
occurring anywhere in the United 
States and Canada. 

Examination of the New York ex- 
periment with financial responsi 
bility could stop here and be closer 
to complete protection than under 
the Massachusetts compulsory act 
In addition, in 1950, 7,200 unin- 
sured motorists in New York de 
posited with the Commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles securities exceeding 
$1,300,000 to damages for 
which they might be held responsi 
ble as a result of automobile acci- 
dents in which they were involved. 

Still in addition, other uninsured 
motorists filed nearly 22,500 releases 
showing that they had settled claims 
resulting from accidents. 


cover 


Opposed to Compulsion 


The California State Chamber of 
Commerce is opposed to the enact- 
ment of a compulsory automobile in- 
surance law in California. The 
inherent serious defects in a com- 
pulsory system are, we believe, 
clearly apparent in the Massachu- 
setts experiment. Although reliable 
statistics are not yet available in 
California, the New York experi 
ence with a financial responsibility 
law is clearly providing a more com- 
prehensive and sound answer to the 
problem of the uninsured and the 
financially irresponsible motorist. 

Increasing 
placed upon prevention. 
Automobile must be re- 
duced to the irreducible minimum. 
The uncompensated 


emphasis 
accident 
accidents 


must be 


victim of an 
automobile accident is only one re 
sult of this national tragedy. 
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THE TRUMPET THAT PLAYED ITS 
LAST SENIOR PROM 


The couples stopped dancing and gathered around 
the bandstand. It was always this way when Bob 
took off on a trumpet solo. The lean kid with the 
crew cut just had the feel of the horn. 


After the dance Bob gunned his car toward “Ham- 


burger Joe’s.” He thought ahead to the crowded 
schedule for his dance band during the busy Holiday 


Season. Things were looking great. 


The blinkers flashed red at the railroad crossing. 
Beating that slow freight was child’s play. Too late, 
Bob saw a speeding passenger train hurtling down 


on him from the opposite direction . . . 


A freight train whistle wailed in the night as a police- 
man picked up a battered trumpet and sadly shook 
his head. 





PHOTOGRAPH BY SARRA 


To help you become “Mr. Safety” in 
your community, we hove prepared 
a kit of materials based 

on this message to young drivers. 
Sell prevention as well as 
protection; write for Safety Kit 

“C." American-Associated insurance 
Companies, Saint Lovis 2, Missouri, 





You could know the plant... 20 years of steady growth 
... 20 years of work, brains and money ...then in 20 
minutes a little fire got away and reduced it all to 
nothing. 


But, your larger size fire hazards can be protected very 
efficiently at a reasonable cost, thanks to C-O-TWO Low 
Pressure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing Systems. 
Simple piping, running from one centrally located storage 
tank, instantly transports clean, non-damaging, non-con- 
ducting carbon dioxide anywhere in the plant area...to flam- 
mable liquids, electrical equipment, storage spaces, manu- 
facturing processes and record vaults. Fire at any protected 
location is extinguished in seconds with an absolute mini- 
mum of expense and interruption. 

Flexibility is the keynote with these C-O-TWO Fire 
Extinguishing Systems . . . the low pressure carbon dioxide 


storage tanks range in capacities from one to fifty tons... 
discharge facilities can either be manual mechanical, manual 
electric, automatic mechanical, automatic electric or a com- 
bination of these . . . especially installed to fit your par- 
ticular needs. Future plant expansion is easily and economi- 
cally provided for by initially installing an oversized low 
pressure carbon dioxide storage tank and adding the supple- 
mentary discharge facilities at a later date. 

Whether it’s fire detecting or fire extinguishing . . . port- 
ables or built-in systems . .. C-O-TWO means experienced 
engineering that assures you of the best type equipment for 
the particular fire hazard concerned. 


WHEN BUSINESS STOPS ... INCOME STOPS! 
Don't take chances with your investment. Secure the bene- 
fits of highly efficient fire protection engineering today .. . 
our extensive experience over the years is at your disposal 
without obligation. Get the facts now! 


| C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


he 


NEWARK 1 + NEW JERSEY 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT OF CANADA, LTD. * TORONTO 8 * ONTARIO 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 








Loss Cento 


SAFETY IN INDUSTRY © IN TRANSPORTATION © IN THE HOME 


TRUCK FIRE PROTECTION 


O IMPROVE its fire loss 

record, the trucking industry 

must first desire improve- 
ment; then plan intelligently and 
build with qualified help; and con- 
tinue to use what it builds. Experi- 
ence has proved that return on in- 
vestment will follow. 


Three Basic Steps 


In outline, Building Fire Protec- 
tion in the Trucking Industry in- 
volves three basic subjects: 


First: Fire prevention—stop fires 
before they start! Recognize each 
potential fire hazard at each loca- 
tion, and eliminate or minimize 
such hazards as far as possible. 

Second: Fire control—if fire starts, 
be prepared to snuff it out— 
pronto! Provide adequate fire 
fighting means and persons trained 
to act in emergency 

Third: Follow through—keep plug- 
ging. Eternal vigilance is a bar- 
gain price, for fire free operations 
in the trucking industry. 


These principles apply to motor 
vehicle fires. They assume greater 
significance in terminal, garage, and 
other fixed locations where a fire loss 
can cost far more than the loss of 
a single motor vehicle. 

The trucking industry pays a stiff 
price for preventable fires when in- 
juries are suffered, property is dam- 
aged, cargoes are destroyed, motor 
burned, and terminals, 
and other fixed locations 


vehicles 
garages 
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R. C. COLEMAN 
President 
American Safety Tank Co. 


wrecked. Actually, fire can involve 
as many as nine different forms of 
insurance coverage. Loss of use and 
other hidden costs add to the waste. 

Fire-wise, the trucking industry is 
not wise; accident-wise, it has ac- 
complished much. Fire-wise, oper- 
ating techniques have not kept pace. 
Dollar-wise, fire losses are stagger- 
ing with life and limb also at stake! 

Let's look at the record. In 1946, 
at the Spring Meeting of the Sec- 
tion of Safety and Operations of the 
American Trucking Associations, 
there was read a paper entitled, 
“Lest Ye Be Burned—Know Ye the 
Hazards and Ways of Fire—and Its 
Control!” Many copies were re- 
quested and leading trade journals 
reprinted the talk. What happened? 
Since then millions have gone up in 
smoke ; drivers have paid with their 
lives; needless costs have been in 
curred ; preventable fires 
have “happened.” Looks like 
“Know Ye” than ! 


because 
less 
“Burning” ! 

Properly trained employees do 
not: thaw gasoline lines with a blow 
torch; clean parts with flammable 
material; cause welding fires; spill 
gasoline when fueling; fail to turn 
in fire alarms ; or commit other care- 
less acts that cause fire loss. Careless 
practices indicate lack of adequate 
training and proper supervision. 

It is a responsibility of manage- 
ment to become and stay “fire con- 


scious”; to stay on top of fire pre 
control 
fire 


fire 
the 


and 
minimize 


vention 
and 
operations 


practices 
hazards of 


To properly plan and build fire 
protection for its operations, it must, 
with available technical advice, be 
able to evaluate, minimize, and con 
trol the fire hazards: of vehicles; 
various terminal locations ; merchan- 
dise in transit ; refueling operations ; 
unloading operations 
where liquid fuel or other hazardous 


loading and 


commodities are involved ; exposure 
hazards from others ; general “house- 
keeping practices’’; and maintain a 
qualified fire fighting team at each 
location who can meet an emergency 
should it occur. 

Seems like a large order from a 
formula—but the 
The job can be done if those 


simple need is 
urgent 
responsible will use the technical 
mechanical means 
available, and follow through with 
the same drive that they have put 
behind their programs of employee 
selection and training, and preven- 
tive maintenance practices for motor 


knowledge and 


vehicle operations 
ratio will improve in proportion 


The operating 


Starting the Plan 


To start the plan it is necessary to 
seek qualified help. Use the fire pre 
engineer of an insurance 
company as you would your doctor 
Insist on his services through your 
broker or agent. Don't rely on 


(Continued on the next page) 


vention 
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Fire Protection—Contir 


Technical “know 
how” is vastly more effective. 

Set up a “fire health chart” of 
present terminal, 
garage and other locations and op- 
erations. Most fixed location fires 
start from 
called—that proper foresight would 
have prevented. 

Let’s consider some general fac- 
tors for the “fire health chart.” 

Do you know 

that terminal employees must under 
stand fire potentials of merchan- 
dise in transit, and load, store, and 
protect shipments accordingly ; 

that motor vehicles, especially power 
units, increase fire hazards at 
terminals, garages, or other fixed 
locations ; 

that heating, lighting, electric power 
units and other machines are all 
potential ignition sources ; 

that careless repair and maintenance 
practices cause many large fires; 

that paint shops increase fire haz- 
ards ; 

that poor 
fires ; 

that carelessly piled freight can block 
fire control ; 

that large open areas hinder segre- 
gation of fires ; 

that proper fire cut-offs are good 
practice ; 

that your neighbor may put you out 
of business if he burns up; 

that a building located outside of 
city fire protection for economic or 
other reasons, requires extra fire 
control equipment 


“home treatment.” 
vehicle, 


motor 


causes, accidents—so- 


“housekeeping” breeds 


These are but a few examples. 
Only technical analysis can develop 
a complete pattern for a particular 
operation’s health chart 


Building Types 


Building types range from the so- 
called “fire-proof” to frame con- 
struction, and fire potentials vary 
greatly accordingly. When new con- 
struction is contemplated the owner 
should seek advice from a fire pre 
vention engineer as well as an archi- 
tect in deciding on type of construc- 
tion and design. Construction costs, 
potential fire hazards ; maintenance ; 
and insurance costs should receive 
careful consideration. Proper plan- 
ning before building or remodeling 
may save expensive renovation costs 
later. 

Mechanical fire control means in 
volve several kinds of equipment. 
Fire extinguishers of proper type and 
“Must.” Maintain 
them properly; indicate their loca- 
tion clearly ; don’t fence them in with 
carelessly piled freight or equipment 

Sprinkler systems, wet or dry; 
carbon dioxide fog systems; fire 
hose ; and automatic watchman serv- 
ice all minimize fire loss potentials. 
They pay off in emergencies. Their 
cost can often be amortized over a 
reasonable period of time through 
lower insurance costs. 

Good “housekeeping” pays. Elim- 
inate “trash  piles’’—keep 
premises clean and orderly. Provide 
proper receptacles for greasy rags 
and litter; require non-flammable 
cleaning agents. Inspect and repair 


number are a 


your 


SERVING THE MIDDLE WEST... 


WITH COMPLETE UNDERWRITING FACILITIES FOR 
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FOR PROMPTNESS AND FAIRNESS 
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electrical equipment irequently. 
Keep premises in good repair. Pro- 
vide a continuous inspection and 
maintenance system of premises and 
vehicles, fire-wise, and require its 
regular use. 

Be realistic—be afraid of fire! 
Teach employees to respect its de- 
structive power ; to protect their em- 
ployer’s business—and their job! 
Against fire—the best defense is a 
strong offense. 

Fire conscious employees reduce 
fire losses when properly trained and 
equipped with adequate fire control 
means. They can mean the differ- 
ence between “small damage” and 
“total loss” since trained men take 
emergencies in stride. The first few 
minutes count heaviest in fire con- 
trol. 

Men who sell fire extinguishers 
and other fire control means are 
usually glad to help train a fire team 
in their use and maintenance and 
furnish educational booklets for use 
of the men. 


Greater Fire Potential 


Let us consider motor vehicle fires. 
Fire potentials of motor trucks are 
inherently greater than ordinary. To 
operate they require a flammable 
fuel. When motor trucks are con- 
centrated at one location the con- 
flagration hazard is increased. The 
fuel supply of a motor truck is truly 
its “vulnerable spot,” since few 
motor truck fires become total losses 
unless the fuel supply is involved. 

Accident prevention is vital to 
motor truck fire pr tion. Fire 
losses that follow accidents will not 
occur if the accident does not hap- 
pen! 

Liquefied petroleum gas as a 
motor fuel has greater fire potentials 
than gasoline; and gasoline has 
greater fire potentials than diesel 
fuel. Proper fire prevention requires 
that protection of the fuel supply on 
the vehicle, its storage and handling 
in fueling operations ; 
trol means; be evaluated, planned 
and utilized accordingly 

The Bureau of Motor Carriers in 
reporting fire accidents of motor 
vehicles for 1950, states : “Fuel spill- 
age is involved in the majority of fire 
accidents and those accidents 
are generally more severe than those 

(Continued on page 93) 
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MONTHLY FIRE 
LOSSES P : 

FESPIMATED fie te Will Strange Foreign Laws 

949,000, itis reported by the Na Be Disastrous 


tional Board of Fire Underwriters. Z 
This represents an increase of 10.4% —To Those In Your Community ? 
over losses of $53,398,000 reported 
for September 1951, and an increase 
of 4.4% over losses of $56,462,000 
for August 1952. 

Losses for the first nine months 
of 1952 now total $581,739,000, an 
increase of 6.1% over the first nine 
months of 1951, when they amounted 
to $548,475,000. 

These estimated losses under fire 
insurance policies include an allow- 
ance for uninsured and unreported 
losses. 
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1950 
October .... $ 49,953,000 $ 
November .. 55,790,000 
December ... 66,820,000 


1951 
January 68,686,000 
February ... 69,136,000 
71,507,000 
62,965,000 
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UTEOMOBILE LAWS. in foreign countries frequently are 
E ! strange indeed. Some countries prevent motorists 
55,416,000 from entering until they have complied with local laws. 
53,398,000 Others hold certain types of serious accidents to be crimes. 
Totals .... $721,038,000 $764,669,000 And when one is found guilty, the verdict usually is 
accepted as proof of liability in any civil suit for damages 
that follows. 


MOTOR VEHICLE Individuals in your community touring abroad for 


DEATHS pleasure, and business concerns operating company 
vehicles in foreign lands, need insurance protection that 


will stand firmly behind them wherever trouble may strike. 
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1950 1951 
2,470 28 


j Provide them with sound protection through the Ameri- 
2,350 can Foreign Insurance Association . . . protection written 
4 , by experts who know the laws of foreign countries . . . 
2820 3, protection conveniently serviced by claims agents through- 
a 3, out the world. 

August ' 3460 3. The American Foreign Insurance Association will gladly 
Se rr woe 3,2 — 3, quote rates and give you fullinformation on any specific risk. 
November ...... 3230 3,500 
December 3, 3,490 
PRON RSS 2h Th ah 
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a SCS aie et 


eiaitiiiaiaa : AMERICAN FOREIGN | 
” DEATHS OER INSURANCE ASSOCIATION | 


161 William Street - New York 38. New York 


SOM. 0005 . oe 37,300 


Eight Months 
1952 1951 Change i CHICAGO OFFICE: Insurance Exchange Building, 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ilinois 
=Ee . o SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 98 Post Street, San Francisco 4, California 
9 ? Q o . » 
+ al ete’ aoe as +3 WASHINGTON OFFICE: Woodward Buiiding, 733 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
oto - “J, J, vie 


Other Public... 10,800 10,300 +5% 
Home 18,800 18,400 +2% Ieee 
Occupational . 10,600 10,600 0 eGeITAS nF eck — 


* The total for all types does not equal the sum AN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN CAPITAL STOCK FIRE, MARINE AND CASUALTY 
of the four succeeding totals because deaths 


from occupational-motor-vehicle accidents are | INSURANCE COMPANIES PROVIDING INSURANCE PROTECTION IN FOREIGN LANDS 


included under both headings 
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BEHIND, THE LOSSES 


REMEMBER THIS 


OU have no right to take a 
chance ; 


The other fellow may have to take 


the consequences. 
Railroad Safety 


IMPATIENCE 


DRILLING machine operator 
Fe his hand slightly when han 
dling an awkward job. He went to 
the First Aid room to have the cut 
attended. When he arrived he found 
another workman being treated and 
he had to wait his turn. 
was on piece work, the operator be- 
came irritated at the delay and de- 
cided to forego proper treatment. 
Wrapping his pocket handkerchief 
round the cut, he went back to work 

A short while later the man had 
reason to regret his impatience be- 


Because he 


cause, while holding a job down on 
the drill table, the point of the drill 
caught the end of the handkerchief 
and wound it around itself, wrench- 
ing the man’s index finger with i 

His finger was fractured, and in 
stead of a slight delay in the First 
Aid lost 
away from work 


Roval-Liverpool's Safety Information 


room, he several weeks 


FEAR IS USEFUL 


HERE are 
natural and wise to be afraid, 
the who fear 
such fool- 
coura- 


times when it is 


and man knows no 
circumstances 1s 


rather than 


under 
hardy and rash 
geous 

her arm 


\ woman at a zoo lost 


because she had no proper respect 
for a lion and thrust her arm into 
his cage with an ice cream cone 

\ young prep-school student was 
killed in the subway because he was 


rash enough to accept a dare. He 


48 


went out onto the platform, man- 
aged to climb to the top of the 
speeding train, only to be dashed to 
his death. 

People bear scars because they 
would not heed such emphatic warn- 
ings as: Beware of the dog! To be 
afraid is not synonymous with being 
a coward, During the early days of 
the war the Eighth Air Force flyers 
flew some terrifying daylight mis- 
devoid of fighter support. 
Those flyers were among the brav- 
est men that this world has ever 
known, but they were always prompt 
to admit that they were thoroughly 
afraid, and that they had recourse 
to practically incessant prayer when 
they were on their missions. 

Among the many definitions of 
fear Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition, contains 
the following: “Anticipation of dan- 
ger” and “awed recognition of that 
which may injure.” When we an- 
ticipate danger or recognize circum- 
stances which could cause accidents 
and injuries we are making use of a 
kind of fear which is necessary for 


sions, 


safety 


Burlington Safety News 


LAST STOP 


TER completing their day’s 
work for a city park department 
three workmen were riding home 
in a dump truck. Without warning 
the dumping mechanism began to 
operate, throwing the three to the 
street. As the men were thrown 
to the ground, the tail-piece swung 
back striking one of the men in the 
head causing fatal injuries to him 
ind resulting in injuries requiring 
hospitalization for the other two 
Riding in the bed of dump 
trucks is a common practice and 
should be prohibited because of the 

many hazards associated with it. 
Safety Maintenance and Production 


men 


AUTUMN DRIVING 


FTEN in the fall there’s an 
increase in the number of acci- 
dents so here are a few hints regard- 
ing autumn driving. Try to plan 
your trip for daylight hours. It gets 
dark earlier these days and there are 
more accidents after the sun goes 
down. Beware of those pretty col- 
ored leaves on the street. Wet leaves 
can cause a dangerous skid. Also 
leaves are wonderful play places for 
the kids. Those big piles along the 
side of the road can hide a child. 
These dark evenings should make 
you keep a sharp eye out for pas- 
sengers alighting from buses. When 
you're on the road, try to avoid the 
heavy traffic going to or coming 

from the big football games. 
Merchants Monday Message 


SERIOUS EXPLOSIONS 


FUEL oil tank, a vulcanizer 
Aint a railroad locomotive were 
involved in recent explosions. The 
fuel oil tank blast occurred when a 
workman at a New Jersey hospital 
used an acetylene torch to cut pipe 
connections to the 19,000-gallon ves- 
sel. It had drained, but oil 
vapors in the tank ignited, causing 
an explosion that started fires and 
set the hospital in turmoil 
workers were injured by the blast 


been 


Tw Oo 


but no patients were harmed, al- 
though some sections of the hospital 
had to be evacuated. The vulcanizer 
explosion occurred when a movable 
head blew off the vessel which was 
located in a New Jersey rubber fac 
tory. One employee was killed and 
twenty-four were injured. In Okla- 
homa, three railroad men were killed 
when the boiler of a freight locomo 
tive exploded. The cause of this ac 
cident was not reported. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Co.'s Locomotive 
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WITH WAXES CONTAINING ANTI-SLIP ‘““LUDOX“‘ 


Anti-slip Du Pont ““Ludox”’ gives floor wax a unique 
snubbing action. When your foot hits the floor, 
tiny, hard particles of “‘Ludox’’ are pushed into 
larger, softer wax globules. This causes the foot’s 
forward-moving energy to be absorbed quickly and 
safely —helps keep the foot from slipping. 


Besides giving far safer footing, floor waxes im- 
proved with “Ludox’”’ have extra hardness. And 
along with these outstanding advantages, all the 
basic qualities of gloss, water-resistance, freeze- 
resistance, and leveling are maintained in properly 


formulated waxes. 


Many safety and sanitation engineers now spec- 
ify waxes made with “Ludox.”’ And even if yours 
is the exceptional case, a wax made with ““Ludox”’ 
should fit your needs. A variety of formulations is 


available for business, industry, and institutions. 


Ask your wax supplier to show you his waxes 
containing anti-slip ““Ludox.” Or write for more 
information today. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals Dept., 4147-B Du Pont 
Bidg., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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Better Things for Better Living 
.«-through Chemistry 


COLLOIDAL SILICA 





Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company wrote its first insurance 
contract on November 25, 1912. The board of directors 
and its 26-year-old manager, James S. Kemper, laid down these eight 
principles of the new company: 1. Provide the best protection. 2. Reduce the cost of 
operation. 3. Promptly adjust and pay every honest loss. 4. Study accident causes and guard 
against recurrence. 5. Collect rates that are both adequate and equitable. 6. Provide full statutory 
reserves. 7. Build up an adequate surplus, returning the balance of the premium to the 
policyholders in the form of a dividend or premium refund. 8. Limit the membership 
to those willing to co-operate in this program. 


Today, James S. Kemper, chairman of Lumbermens, says: 


Lumbermens has counted each one of our 40 years on the American 
business scene as a privilege. 


For thereby we have been able to contribute something to that 
economic strength which is such a mighty bulwark to our freedom. 


We are proud to be a part of that bulwark—proud to have come into 
being to fill a need—proud to have grasped opportunity, accepted 
responsibility, performed to the utmost of our ability. 


And by we, is meant policyholders, agents and staff—all who have 
shared in building the company. 


That our fortieth anniversary so nearly coincides with the 200th 
anniversary of mutual insurance in America is affirmation of the sound- 
ness of our principles and augurs well for the future, to which we look 
forward with determination and confidence. 


Chairman 


Lumbermens “U0UL) Ww 


Operating in New York state os 
(American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois 
James S. Kemper, chairman H. G. Kemper, president 
Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago 40 
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DO WE HAVE THE ANSWERS? 


ENERAL interest in 

pulsory automobile insurance 

is of comparatively recent 
origin. People, both those affiliated 
with the insurance industry and 
those outside, have not fully con- 
sidered the problem and as a result 
varied views are expressed as to 
how to best deal with the problem 
Thus the subject becomes contro- 
versial. I shall endeavor to establish 
a sound premise for evaluating this 
problem. I shall not attempt to fore- 
cast the date or form of the final 
answer because many pertinent ele- 
ments must be further evaluated 
Such evaluation will require time 
and careful thought. 


com- 


Source of the Demand 


The demand for compulsory 
automobile insurance stems primar- 
ily from the fact that some persons 
are injured or killed by automobiles 
and no indemnity can be secured 
from the driver of the automobile, or 
paid in his behalf. This statement 
suggests that we have a dual prob- 
(1) that as a precedent to oper 
ating an individual 
must be able to establish that he can 


lem 
automobile an 


respond for damages in the event of 
accident causing injury and 
that a person, injuries 
caused by an shall be 
able to collect indemnity for such in 
juries irrespective of who was at 
fault for the accident 


(2) 
sustaining 
automobile, 


It is interesting to speculate as to 
the origin of present day interest in 
compulsory automobile insurance in 
any form. 
new mechanical device for transpor 
tation. They have existed in sub- 
stantial millions for many 
True, the number presently licensed 
is at a new high and a greater num 
ber of persons are injured or killed 
each but the incidence of 
accident, when related to mileage 
driven, is now about half of what it 
was twenty vears ago 


The automobile is not a 


vears 


year 


For November, 1952 


H. E. CURRY 
Vice President 
State Farm Mutual 
Automobile Insurance Company 


The desire for indemnity cannot 
be established on the ground that 
the American people are poverty 
stricken and hence exhausting every 
source for funds because, regardless 
of individual political convictions, it 
is a fact that per capita wealth, 
measured in numbers of dollars, is 
steadily increasing. 


\t the risk of being labelled 
“dreamy-eyed” I would like to offer 
for public inter- 
automobile in 


an explanation 
est in compulsory 
To 
primarily the 
might be termed a_ psychological 
urge. The majority of our adult 
population has always lived in an 
fear—fear of 


surance me such interest ts 


expression of what 


atmosphere of war, 
fear of want and even fear of loss of 
a job, since fewer persons are self- 
employed each year. Uncertainty re 
garding future events is a live topic. 
In such an atmosphere the natural 
reaction is to minimize, as fully as 
possible, the sources of uncertainty 
in our daily living. Under the gen- 


eral classification of ‘“‘social im- 
provement” we have seen old-age 
unemployment insurance 
and disability benefit laws come into 
being, commodity production con- 
trolled, rent values prescribed, food 
prices fixed, the farmer guaranteed 
a price and market for his crops, and 
the afforded a minimum 
wage and prescribed hours of em- 
ployment. Legislative enactment of 
each such measure was primarily 


pension 


laborer 


designed to promote a sense of se- 
curity. 
police power was accorded to en- 


\ccompanying each measure 
force compliance 


The Atmosphere Today 


The American competitive, free 
enterprise system was founded on 
the premise that individual initiative 
and free competition offered the 
necessary ingredients for developing 
and maintaining a strong economy 
Piece by piece we have seen these 
concepts undermined, at all levels 
of government and supported by 
both major political parties. Such is 
the atmosphere in which we find 
current agitation for compulsory 
automobile insurance, at the state 
level. Such is the atmosphere in 
which we find current agitation for 
the 
In our thinking we 


compulsory health insurance, at 
national level 
cannot ignore these realities 

The phrase “compulsory automo 
bile insurance” is one which carries 
a different connotation to different 
people. To some the phrase desig 
nates only the compulsory automo- 
liability insurance program 
which operates in Massachusetts 
But the phrase also includes com- 
automobile 
For the purpose of 


bile 


pulsory compensation 
plans as well 
this discussion I shall construe the 
term as applying to all those circum 
stances where insurance is required, 
for bodily injury or property dam- 
age, as a precedent to operation of 
an automobile. 
(Continued on 








Have Answers?—Continued 


Compulsory automobile insurance 
falls into two general classes: (a) 
Compulsory liability insurance. This 
form recognizes legal 
concepts of liability and negligence 
with the possibility of recovery sub- 
jected to these tests. (b) Compul- 
Un- 
der this form the rule of negligence 
is abandoned. Recovery is available 
by submission of proof that injuries 
were “caused” by an 


established 


sory compensation insurance. 


automobile. 
Benefit schedules are incorporated 
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specifying fixed indemnities for 
listed injuries, provision is made for 
disability payments roughly rélated 
to earned income and varying in 
length of time depending upon the 
severity of injury, and death bene- 
fits are provided. Procedures are 
established, usually by statute, for 
administering benefits to and for 
dependents in cases where death is 
involved. 

Only one state in the United 
States, Massachusetts, has a com- 
pulsory automobile liability insur- 
ance plan applying to all classes of 
automobiles. The plan has been in 
force 1927. To date the 
Massachusetts plan has not been 
adopted by any other state although 
it has been proposed in several juris- 
dictions and has been, or is being, 
studied by numerous _ legislative 
committees. 


since 


Automobile liability insurance is 
compulsory in 
lected classifications of risk. 


most states on se- 
Trucks 
engaged in interstate hauling, inter- 
state trucks hauling for hire, taxi- 
cabs, and busses are examples of 
such class compulsion. New York 
State has gone still further. In 1951 
a law was enacted making it com- 
pulsory for minors who own auto- 
mobiles to have, and maintain, auto- 
mobile liability insurance in order to 
secure and retain a vehicle license 
In 1952 the New York law was ex- 
tended to include all minor opera- 
tors either residing in New York 
State or operating an automobile on 
the highways of New York. So far 
as I know the insurance industry 
took no active part in opposing legis- 
lation which requires any of the 
above classes of risk to carry lia 


bility insurance 


Financial Responsibility 


Unfortunately there is a wide- 
spread public belief that financial 
responsibility laws compel an auto- 
mobile owner to carry liability in- 
surance. To some extent this im- 
pression has been fostered by repre- 
sentatives of the insurance industry 
through misleading advertising or 
improper statements made by 
agents. Under the prevailing form 
of financial responsibility law the 
automobile owner has the right to 
select one of three methods for es- 
tablishing proof of financial respon- 


sibility—posting cash, filing a bond, 
or filing evidence of automobile lia- 
bility insurance. It is conceded 
that a liability insurance policy is 
the prevailing method selected. 

The compulsory automobile com 
pensation plan is not, and never has 
been, in operation in any state of the 
United States. Such a plan is in 
force in one province of Canada, 
Saskatchewan. The basic principles 
of such a plan were among the rec- 
ommendations made in 1932 when a 
study of uncompensated automobile 
accident victims was made under the 
sponsorship of Columbia Univer- 
sity. Prior to that time (1925) 
Judge Marx of Cincinnati made a 
similar proposal. He is still actively 
advocating his plan. He recently ap- 
peared before the special committee 
of the Wisconsin Legislative Coun- 
cil and outlined a proposal for a 
compulsory compensation plan, to be 
underwritten by private carriers, in 
addition to present insurance on a 
liability basis. 

The last time the legislatures of 
the several states met in general 
session bills were introduced in 
twenty-three of them for compul- 
sory automobile insurance applicable 
to all classes of automobiles. In some 
half dozen states bills were proposed 
to create unsatisfied judgment funds, 
a closely related item. 


Substantial Interest 


None of the bills introduced at the 
last legislative 
compulsory automobile 
was enacted into law 


session proposing 

insurance 
Final action 
In Wiscon- 
sin the proposed bill failed to pass 
by one vote and in South Dakota 
the proposed legislation 
feated in the last hours of the legis- 
lative session through untiring ef- 
forts of a few capable men. Several 
states appointed interim study com 
mittees to investigate the matter 
with instructions to make a report 
and recommendations at the next 
regular legislative session. Of such 


was close in two states. 


was de 


committees, those in Wisconsin and 
New York have been most active in 
their investigation. Numerous hear- 
ings have been held, much printed 
material has been assembled, and 
on-the-spot studies of Massachusetts 
and Saskatchewan operations have 


Continued on page 114) 
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An Advertisement similar to this appears in SATURDAY EVENING POST, November 15 
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“Penn's treaty with the Indians”. From an engraving 
by H. B. Hall after the painting by Benjamin West. 


© Oreat American Oroup 


Insurance Companies 


Nea Dake Trustworthiness 


William Penn’s dealings with the Indians were so scrupulously 
fair . . . and they trusted him so implicitly . . . that Pennsylvania 
was preserved from Indian attack throughout his lifetime. 

Trustworthiness is a quality that lies at the very root of sound 
insurance . . . and it is this quality, as exemplified by the Great 
American Group of Insurance Companies, that has influenced 
Americans for more than eighty years to entrust their insurance 
interests to these companies. 

If you have an insurance problem, you will do well to consult 
one of Great American’s 16,000 localagents, or your broker. Without 
obligation, either will assist you in working out a program to suit 
your particular needs. 


SE Great American Group 
aa 
~ ey of Insurance Companies 


WORLD-WIDE FACILITIES FOR PRACTICALLY ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS DECEMBER 31, 1951 
VALUATIONS ON BASIS APPROVED BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 


Total Admitted Liabilities Serples to 
Companies Capital Assets (except capital) Policyholders 


Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. $12,275,000. $108,470,990. $61,257,086. $47,213,904. 
Organized 1855 


Girard Insurance Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 1,000,000. 10,711,510. 6,979,138. 3,732,372. 


Organized 1853 


National-Ben Franklin Insurance Co. of Pitts., Pa. 1,000,000. 10,476,694. 6,617,586. 3,859,108. 


Organized 1866 


Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. 2,000,000. 28,159,650. 17,868,349. 10,291,301. 


Organized 1852 


The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N. Y. 1,500,000. 36,291,676. 27,904,445. 8,387,231. 
Organized 1874 

Commercial Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 2,000,000. 42,686,336. 33,078,793. 9,607,543. 
Organized 1909 


Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 100,000. 433,385. 6,568. 426,817. 


Organized 1906 
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FARM LIABILITY INSURANCE 


HENEVER the 

of farm liability arises I 

cannot help but recall one 
of my earlier experiences as a spe- 
cial agent in northeastern Ohio. | 
had been traveling not more than a 
year. On this particular day I was 
calling on an agent in Ashland who 
had just taken into his agency his 
son Bill. The day was particularly 
cold and wet. However, being in- 
stilled with the proper amount of 
felt it my duty to 
offer Bill the benefits of my vast 
experience. | Bill, “If you 
really want to write some business, 
I know exactly where to go on a 
day like this.” 


subject 


enthusiasm, | 


said to 


We Went to the Country 


Of course Bill was open to any 
suggestions, so we went to the coun 
try. We rural route on 
which we thought there was a good 
class of farm business. We made 
nine calls that afternoon, and I might 
add in a comparatively short time 
We did not sell one single policy! 
We learned that on cold wet days 
the farmer is not at home, but in 


che se a 
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town. That was lesson number one 

no matter how eager one is, it is 
necessary that he have an audience. 
Bill certainly wasn’t impressed, and 
| don't believe he is in the insurance 
business today. 

There are six million farms in 
the United States with a farm popu- 
lation in excess of twenty-three mil- 
lion people. The average farm is ap 
proximately 195 acres. I would say 
that, of this number of farms, sev- 
enty-five percent is undeveloped as 
far as farm liability insurance pro- 
tection is concerned. What a tre 
mendous market there exists for this 
coverage ! 

I can't help but wonder why more 
farm liability isn’t sold. I don’t think 
it is the coverage, because there is 
not a nicer package policy to offer 
anyone. The coverage is as good 
as the comprehensive personal lia- 
bility policy. It can’t be the 
nomic conditions because the farmer 


eco- 


enjoys a more favorable position to- 
day than at any time in the history 


of our country. We have a good 
policy and we have a good customer ; 
exposures and a 
customer with money to pay the 
premium. Then what is the ob- 
stacle that stands between us and the 
sale of more farm liability insurance ? 

\fter spending six years traveling 
as a special agent attempting to sell 
liability insurance, I am reluctantly 
forced to admit that we in the busi 
ness, the company and the producer, 
are our own obstacle in the sale of 
more farm liability 
have failed in getting the 
farm liability across to the farmer 


a customer with 


insurance. We 
story of 


Publicity 


Unfortunately, we haven't re 


ceived the benefits of a national 
publication such as was offered in 
connection with comprehensive per 
An article a 
couple of years ago which asked 
“When Will You Be Sued?” 
published in both the Saturday 
Evening Post, and I believe, the 
Reader's Digest. After this publicity 
very increase in 


sonal liability coverage 


was 


there was a nice 


nt 4 next paae) 











Farm Liability—Continued 


the sale of this type of protection. 
That is good, but why is it neces- 
sary that our product has to be 
endorsed by a large circulation gen- 
eral publication before the public is 
convinced that it is sound and a good 
investment? Evidently we haven't 
been convincing enough. We haven't 
taken the story to the people in a 
manner which has made them realize 
their exposures. In many 
am sorry to say, the story hasn’t 
been told at all, mainly because we 
did not want to jeopardize any con- 
fidence that we may have established 
in Farmer Brown by getting into 
something of which we were not too 
sure. Fundamentally, we haven't 
sold ourselves; and naturally we 
cannot do a convincing j 
ing others. 

It is hard for the company to 
simplify the policy insuring agree 
ments and 


cases, | 


job of sell- 


However I 
believe the companies could go a 
long way in the simplification of 
rating procedure. This alone would 
be a great aid to the agent in the 
sale of more farm liability coverage 
but basically I believe the 


conditions. 


solution 


in selling more farm liability insur- 
ance is a better working knowledge 
of the coverage. 

In the National Bureau General 
Liability Manual there are twenty- 
nine pages in the Farmers’ Compre- 
hensive Personal Section. 
are devoted to the policy coverage, 
and nineteen pages describe the 
classifications that can be used. Of 
all the classifications on the nine- 
teen pages, | that the use 
of six classifications will write most 
of the insurance with which the aver- 
age agent will be presented, there- 
fore the first ten most 
important. 


Ten pages 


will say 


pages are 


The Policy Itself 


Some companies have their own 
special form of farm liability policy. 
I believe most of these are 
on the National Bureau form, there- 
fore let’s proceed a little deeper into 
the farm liability to take 
the mystery out of this form. 

One of the first things about the 
farmer's 


based 


coverage 


comprehensive — personal 
policy that struck me was its simi- 
larity to the comprehensive personal 


liability coverage. It is amazing the 
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very little difference except, of 
course, that it has to cover farming 
operations. Naturally the compre- 
hensive personal policy not 
cover this. Also there is a small 
twister in reference to coverage for 
domestic employees. This will be 
brought out later. If an agent has 
made a study of the comprehensive 
personal liability policy, the farmer’s 
comprehensive personal should come 
easy to him. Let's break the pe licy 
down on a who, what, 


does 


coverages 
where and how basis. 

The named 
person named in the 
spouse of such named insured, the 
relatives 
premises, and other persons under 
residing 


that is, the 
policy, the 


insured, 


of either residing on the 


twenty-one 
with the insured are 
the policy. Thus this policy is set 
up for a person. Therefore it should 
be used for an individual named in- 
sured or partnership. I don’t recall 
writing any corporations on this 
form; however it may be possible 
with, of 


years of age 
covered under 


course, the exception of 


personal acts coverage. 


Coverage Provided 


As for the what for which these 
persons are covered, it is, “The lia- 
bility imposed upon the insured by 
law.”’ Now this is a good expression, 
but if an agent uses it he won't sell 
much insurance. A farmer's legal 
liability is nothing more than his 
willingness to observe certain laws 
for the security and peace of his 
own family. If he should accidentally 
break one of these laws, causing in- 
jury to the public or property dam- 
age, he may purchase a farm liability 
policy to protect him. The coverage 
is really to protect his financial 
structure because the damage caused 
by breaking these laws is usually re- 
pairable in money. 

The policy protects the insureds 
for accidents occurring on all prem- 
ises owned, maintained or rented by 
the insured. It covers the insured’s 
activities, either on or off the 
and operations 
farming on the 
operations away 


prem- 
pertaining to 
premises. It covers 
from the premises 
if such operations are necessary and 
incidental to the farm. Of course 
this includes the straying of live- 
stock on the highway, and tractors 
on or off the 

In addition, automatic 
coverage for such locations as ceme- 
tery plots or burial vacant 


ises, 


premises. 
there is 


vaults, 





lots and land upon which a one or | 


two family residence or farm struc- 


ture is being constructed for the | 


insured by an 
tractor. Boats owned or 
the insured, 
the premises, 
the boat is not powered by an engine 


independent 


while used away from 


over ten horsepower or twenty-five | 


feet in length. 

The policy affords protection for 
accidents, or rather occurrences, oc- 
curring during the policy term up to 
the limits of liability stated in the 
policy. 


How Does It Cover 


The policy protects the insured for 
the limits expressed in the Declara- 
tions. For example, if the insured 
faces a ten thousand dollar judgment 
and he has a ten thousand dollar 
limit contract, the judgment will be 
paid and in addition the court costs, 
attorney fees and other defense costs 
will be paid over and above the lim 
its of liability. 

Every liability policy has exclu 
sions, and the farm liability policy 
is no exception. Sometimes | 
done such a thorough 
plaining the exclusions that I have 
almost lost the business. Be careful 
not to make the same mistake! 
However, the exclusions should be 
brought out. 

1. The 


craft or automobiles away 


job of ex- 


policy does not cover air-| 
from the 
premises. 

2. It 
professions other than farming. 


does not cover businesses or 
3. It does not cover farm employees | ; 
and residence employees unless so 
stated in the policy and a premium | 
charge made for this coverage. 

4. It does not cover farm 
trailers, implements, draft 
or vehicles while rented under con 
tract to others for a charge 

5. The policy not 
juries, 
destruction 
or at the direction of the insured. 

6. If employer's liability coverage is 
the exclu 
sion pertaining to this section is that 
it does not cover in case benefits are 
available or can be provided to in 
jured — by workmen's com- 
pensation laws of the state. 


tractors, 
animals 


does cover in 
death and 


intentionally by | 


sickness, disease, 


caused 


not provided, important 


I might add that in addition to| 
the liability coverage provided by the | 
policy there is $250 medical pay-| 

(Continued 


on the next page 


con- | 
rented to} 


are covered provided | 


have | 





Plan For Life Insurance Sales 
By Fire-Casualty Agencies 


Many thousands of fire-casualty agents 
represent life insurance companies. Those 
who work life insurance selling into their 
day-to-day operations earn important 
profits from these sales. Success, profits 
and increased income depend on two 
factors: 

(1) A sound plan for sales promotion, 
prospecting and selling that experience 
has shown really works. 

(2) Representing a life company whose 
fieldmen and home office , staff under- 
stand, and know how to work with, the 


special problems of selling life insurance 
through general insurance agencies, large- 
ly to clients who have previously bought 
only fire and casualty lines from them. 


For many years Connecticut Mutual's 
field and home office staffs have worked 
closely and successfully with thousands 
of fire and casualty agents and brokers 
Over the years they have developed 
scores of practical selling, advertising and 
sales promotion tools especially designed 
for general insurance men. Now the Con 
necticut Mutual has published a. . . 


NEW FREE BOOKLET FOR FIRE-CASUALTY MEN 


which tells all about our special 
facilities to help you. Here are some of 
the contents of this 16-page booklet 
@ Why it is profitable to handle 
insurance 
@ Details of Connecticut Mutual's plan 
to help you sell 
@ Why Connecticut 
company for you 


life 


Mutual is a good 


@ Why Connecticut Mutual is a good 
company for your client 

@ Examples of what other fire-casualty 
men have done 

A copy of this new booklet is yours for 

the asking, without the slightest obliga- 

tion on your part. Send for yours today— 

it may guide you toward very profitable 

sales for your agency. 


Qnrectioul Wlutual 


FE INSURANCE COMPANY + Teifind 





CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Connecticut 


I am interested in selling life insurance so please send 


me, free and without obligation, your new booklet 


“A Plan 


to Help General Insurance Men Sell Life Insurance.” 


Name 


Street 


Town 
or City 


please primi 











Farm Liability—Continued 


automatically in- 
cluded. This coverage applies to 
members of the public only. It does 
not cover injuries to the named in- 
sured, residence employees or any- 
one on the premises because of the 
business conducted thereon. 


ments coverage 


Classification Procedure 
The classification division of the 
Farmers Comprehensive Personal 
Section of the O.L.T. Manual is on 








his og = e total 2 a by 


No 
? o1icY ie psvred t bv 


page 140. The classification pro- 
cedure is set forth under three main 
headings 


Required coverages 
Optional coverages 


1 
? 
2 
] 


Residence employees coverage 


The third classification will be 
necessary only in those cases where 
this coverage can be written. In 
states such as Ohio this section can- 
not be used because there is a State 
Fund for writing workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance, 





Torcemens fered 
sich has PO SY" Cos 


new re in the voliexached 


F THIS CLAUSE has been adopted for Fire pol- 


icies in your state, Mr. Agent, then we 


think 


you will be interested in our new Unearned 
Commission policy—especially designed to in- 
sure your Fire, Windstorm and Sprinkler Leak- 


age commissions. 


In those states where use of the National's 
Unearned Commission policy has been ap- 
proved, coverage is available on a blanket or 


scheduled account basis. 


It is especially im- 


portant to agents writing large lines or accounts, 
as cancellation after a loss can mean substantial 


commission refunds. 


Our fieldman will gladly acquaint you with 


full details on coverage and rates. Or, 


if you 


prefer, write to us for full information. 


NATIONAL OF HARTFORD GROUP 





NATIONAL FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD 


MECHANICS AND TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


FRANKLIN NATIONA 
TRANSCONTINENTAL 
UNITED NATIONAL 


Western Department, Chicago 

Pacific Department, San Francisco 
Canadian Department, Montreal 
Metropolitan Department, New York 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Executive and Administrative Offices: Harttord 15, Connecticut 





Under the paragraph on required 
coverages, it is necessary that if the 
insured have any of these exposures, 
a charge be stated by using the ap- 
plicable code for each exposure. 
This is a must because the policy 
automatically covers all premises 
owned and maintained by the named 
insured. 

The optional coverage section is 
there to provide coverage for addi- 
tional exposures that the farmer may 
have. Such additional exposures 
would be custom farming operations 
and animal collision coverage. Also 
in case the farmer has other farm 
property or dwellings which he rents 
and does not occupy or maintain 
himself. Also farm land that the 
farmer may rent to others. If there 
are additional members in the house- 
hold who are not relatives of the 
insured over twenty-one vears of 
age, they too may be covered for 
their personal liability by a classi- 
fication in this section. 


It Will Sell 


There are codes in this section to 
provide for business acts of sales- 
men, teachers, clerical office em- 
ployees who may come from a farm. 
It is not necessary to learn these 
classifications ; however if one will 
read over the classification section a 
couple of times he will find that the 
farmer’s comprehensive personal 
policy can handle just about any 
situation. It is flexible and it is good, 
and if it is presented it will sell. 

I have learned that even though 
the policy provides a broad protec- 
tion, it is best to confine sales talks 
on it to a few specific exposures, 
livestock straying on the 
highway if the laws in the state pro- 
hibit this, farm implements on the 
highway, or a hazardous condition 
of the premises. Many times in go- 
ing onto a farm premises an agent 
can spot two or three exposures that 
may injury. By the 
use of these exposures he can really 
bring the need of the coverage 
home, and in my experience this has 
proven very, 

We have 


attractive 


such as 


he sees cause 


very successful. 

a good policy at an 
price, and with the use of 
the best organization for the sale of 
insurance—the American Agency 
System—TI see no reason why this 
coverage can’t be sold 
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“WHAT GOOD IS_ ADDI- 
TIONAL EXTENDED COVER- 
AGE?” A sampling of scores of re- 
cent claims shows: 
Indiana—Valve in hot water radiant 
heating system ruptured, damaging 
floor and furniture. $534.63 paid . 
New Jersey—Insured’s automobile 
was parked in driveway but rolled 
into his garage. $1,035 paid 
West Virginia—Collapse caused by 
bulldozer pushing earth against 
foundation. $800 paid New 
Jersey—Pipe in domestic hot water 
plumbing line ruptured. Damage to 
contents $522.44 paid . . . Indiana 
Thermopane picture window, six 


BUILDERS 


M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 


by eleven feet, broken by unknown 
vandals. $287.40 paid... Cali- 
fornia—Roof of Quonset type boat- 
house collapsed under weight of 
snow. $6,451.09 paid. Ohio—Cold 
water pipe in bathroom ruptured at 
coupling. House redecorated. $600 
paid. 

Agents report success in selling 
\EC by attaching the endorsement 
automatically to all new and renewal 
contracts, and inserting a descriptive 
folder indicating coverage is in- 
cluded. The heating season is here. 
People are thinking about fire. This 
is the month to make ’em smell 
smoke. 


NIGHT LIGHTS ARE BRIGHT 
Urban and rural bankers are report- 
ing a noticeable trend in many locali- 
ties to evening shopping hours. Re- 
tailers, who have to be on the ball, 
are revamping their facilities to suit 
the convenience of the people. All 
of which is sound merchandising 
Reminder: With plenty of money 
flowing in America’s veins during 
this holiday season, now is the time 
to re-survey 
counts. 


commercial ac- 
For one thing, you'll dis- 
cover higher insurable values. In the 
thick of a fluctuation of 
merchandise, your clients may be 
startled to find their fire, open stock 
burglary, and money coverages ex- 


your 


seasonal 


posed to the serious peril of substan- 


tial underinsurance 
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loss standpoint, where will you and 
your merchant be if he has only 
three units of storekeepers burglary 
and robbery when he really needs 
money and securities broad form plus 
mercantile open stock ? 


Oe 


OPERATION SMOKESTACK, 
\ little noticed postwar expansion 
program has taken place in the boiler 
manufacturing business. A leader, 
Babcock & Wilcox Company, says 
trend toward the 
boilers at higher temperatures and 
higher pressures. A big customer for 


there's a use of 


boilers, furnaces and similar heavy 
equipment is the electric utility in- 
dustry. The National Association of 
Electric Companies announces that 
the generating capacity of privately 
owned electric utilities has increased 
fifty percent in six years to sixty 
million kilowatts. 
billion dollars. 


The cost was ten 
By 1955, they plan 
adding another twenty-one million 
kw.’s at a cost of some eight billions. 


Continued on the next page) 
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Business Builders—Continued 


Granted you may not have any 
utilities or boiler manufacturers on 
your books, you do have the by- 
products, namely: the manufacturer 
(small or large), the laundry, the 
dairy, the dry cleaner, the green- 
house, the apartment house, the 
hotel, the theater. They’re all pros- 
pects. 

Look out your window, draw a 
bead on a smokestack, and fire your 
sales ammunition on either side. 
You'll hit the small merchants, the 
sub-contracting manufacturers. 
They’re prospects. 

Prospects for what? Boiler and 
machinery business interruption in- 
surance and fire business interrup- 
tion insurance. Why? Shortages, 
mounting and smaller 
profit margins are high enough 
hurdles for today’s businessman. 
Don’t let him try to jump an unin- 
sured business interruption 
He'll never make it. 


expenses, 


loss. 


CLIMAX OF 200TH MUTUAL 
ANNIVERSARY 


HREE major problems faced 

by the insurance industry were 
posed by Carl N. Jacobs, president 
of the Hardware Mutuals at the 
joint meeting of six mutual organi- 
zations held in Philadelphia October 
12-17. He listed them as: The com- 
pensation of persons injured through 
the negligence of others, especially 


in automobile accidents ; government 
infiltration into the insurance indus- 
try and the lack of public under- 
standing of the operation of insur- 
ance. “The situation as regards pay- 
ments of negligence claims obviously 
is getting out of hand,” said Mr. 
Jacobs referring to extreme jury 
awards. His point was elaborated 
upon by L. J. Carey, vice president 
of the Michigan Mutual Liability 
Company who delivered a stinging 
attack on exaggerated claims and 
falsifications by otherwise morally 
upright persons as well as unreason 
able jury awards made by the same 
persons who complain bitterly of the 
increased rates for insurance. 


No Easy Solution 


William C. Searl, secretary of the 
\uto-Owners Insurance Company 
warned that there is no quick easy 
solution to the automobile accident 
problem but that unless the insur- 
ance industry does something about 
it the courts and the legislatures 
will. He looked for continually im- 
proving automobiles but a lagging 
highway construction program. This 
lag he attributed to the almost pro- 
hibitive cost of super-highways and 
expressways constructed to remove 
accident potentials. 

Unengineered drivers are the 
greatest factor contributing to the 
highway accident toll said H. M. 
Pontious, director of safety of the 
Farm Bureau Insurance Companies. 
As an example he cited the inven- 











HIGHER PRICE LEVELS MAY REQUIRE 
MORE FIRE INSURANCE COVERAGE ON 
YOUR CLIENT'S PROPERTY 
Why not suggest us for an independent? ac- 
curate up to date appraisal as we have nearly 
@ half a century of appraisal service covering 
America's business institutions 

large and small 


conservative 


Let our representative, without obligation, 


contact your assureds 


Write 
or Telephone 
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tion of four-wheel brakes which 
failed to cut accident frequencies as 
had been predicted simply because 
people used them to drive faster and 
wait longer before beginning to stop. 
Looking further into the future, 
W. H. Rodda, secretary of the 
Transportation Insurance Rating 
Bureau speculated on the develop- 
ment of the helicopter which will 
have a great effect on present day 
traffic problems. The helicopter 
needs only a few advances in design 
and development plus a release from 
war work to the greatest 
force for change in transportation 
since the Model-T Ford, said Mr. 


Rodda. 


become 


Although government encroach- 
ment into insurance is undesirable 
generally it is essential in the field 
of atomic warfare damage, according 
to Joseph P. Craugh, vice president 
of the Utica Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. Such catastrophic losses could 
cause the total collapse of our system 
of workmen’s compensation he 
warned. In addition to atomic bomb- 
ing, radiation from the industrial use 
of atomic power presents a new haz- 
ard for insurance to cope with, re- 
minded Howard F. Russell, general 
manager of the Improved Risk Mu- 
tuals. Fissionable material contam- 
ination will cause a business inter- 
ruption insurance problem. How- 
ever, he expressed confidence that 
with alertness and proper corrective 
measures the public and the com- 
panies had nothing to fear. 


Future Developments 


Other future developments, antic- 
ipated at the conference held to cli- 
max the 200th anniversary observ- 
ance of mutual insurance, were the 
use of high-frequency sound waves 
for fire fighting, automatic factories 
manned by only a few highly skilled 
technicians, the utilization of solar 
heat, increased concentration of as 
sets on farms and the prospect that 
future industrial accidents will cost 
more in terms of damaged machines 
and lost production than in injuries 
to workers. Complete injury and 
illness coverage for all individuals, 
both on and off the job, was ex- 
pected in the future and the delegates 
were warned that the crime rate 
would leap if the country should suf- 
fer a depression. The meetings were 
attended by more than 2,500 persons 
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SOUND DEFENSE FOR 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Adequate insurance protection is one of industry's best 


defenses against costly delays and unexpected hazards. 


Bonds guaranteeing bids, construction and supply 
contracts all play an important part in the defense 
program. 

For more than sixty years the United States Guarantee 
Company has specialized in this type of protection, 


both in times of peace and national emergency. 


UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON, Managers 


NEW YORK CITY 
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THE MARINES began carving their reputa- 
tion during the Revolution, when they were 


two battalions strong. Today, 177 years later, 


whenever the jb calls for rugeed oseslt” TP CRG AN MM ONN M141 One Wael 


when the odds look impossible—we call out 
the Marines. We know their reputation 
Keputations in any field aren’t bestowed; they're won. 

F«D’s reputation simmers down to this: (1) Unexcelled service to 
its representatives in both the underwriting and production of bonding 
business (2) an unchallenged record for the prompt and fair settlement 
of claims. 

Speedy, intelligent sales help for the FaD representative is always 
on call, at any of 50 strategically-located field offices throughout the 
country. That helps the agent get fidelity and surety customers. Quick, 
equitable claim settlements help him keep them. 

If you are interested in increasing your bonding income...write 


F«D. specialists in the fidelity and surety field for 62 years. Write today. 
FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS, 


| BURGLARY, ROBBERY, FORGERY 
AND GLASS INSURANCE 


Fipecity ano Deposit comPANY 
Baltimore — Maryland 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 








FRED B. HANSON 
Attorney and Counselor 


THE THEORY OF DEFENSE 


defense is 
parts—a 


THEORY of 

made up of 

theory of the facts, and a 
legal theory. Obviously the theory 
then we apply 
two or 


two 


of fact comes first 
the law—and if there are 
more theories of fact, there can be 
two or more theories of law—and 
the makings of a good lawsuit. A 
theory of fact, in turn, breaks down 
into two classifications: occurrence 
facts and damage facts. In the case 
of occurrence fact, the theory in 
this regard must conform with the 
defendant’s story—for that is the 
cornerstone of the defense. Obvi- 
ously, if he does not support the 
theory of fact, we can not win 


Necklace of Defense 


Many writers have used the ex- 
ample of a necklace of matched 
beads to describe what is meant by 
a theory of defense—taken together 
a beautiful piece of jewelry—but if 
the string breaks and the beads fall 
on the floor, when picked up, they 
no longer match and are but a hand- 
ful of so much paste or glass. The 
witnesses and the physical evidence, 
such as photographs, are the beads 

the string, the theory of defense 
Without the theory of defense, the 
witnesses and evidence are but un- 
trained hams upon a stage set for 
professionals. The trial preparation 
man and the defense lawyer might 
as well “have stood in bed.” 
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Law is reason; not reasonable in 
the sense of light or easy but reason- 
able in that it is logical, not beyond 
the bounds of reason or justice. I 
note that for those readers not 
schooled in the law. One need not 
be so schooled to be a good investi- 


> 
t he 


a 


gator or adjuster. The law, cer- 
tainly nine times out of ten, is 
what -we think it ought to be under 
the facts that have been developed. 

In theory it is the investigator's 
job to so investigate his case and 
establish the facts that there is but 
If that has been 
three situa- 


one set of facts. 
done, we have one of 
tions confronting us: 


1. A case of liability that should be 
settled at once, if at all possible ; 

2. A case of non-liability that can be 
tried; or 


3. A case of liability, but where 
there is a defense on damages. 

If, however, the investigator does 
but half a job, we may face a num 
ber of situations for there will be 
at least two theories of fact extant, 
and it follows, at least two theories 
of law; and therefore, we will be 
torn between at least two theories 
of defense—and none probably too 
good. It is this situation that creates 
the great mass of doubtful or ques 
tionable liability cases. 


What Should the Law Be? 


Invariably when I and many law 
yers like me, get a case and read 
the investigation and find it shows 
unusual set of facts, I 
say to myself, “These being the 
facts, what should the law be? What 
would be justice to all parties in 
volved? What would be a fair re 
sult—if I were asked to be the 
judge and decide the matter?” And 
then, I write my notes of what | 
think is fair, is just, is reasonable 


a new or 


From those notes, I go to the cases ; 
and nine out of ten times the cases 
support that which I thought ought 
to be. 

Too many claim men start out 
with the idea that all claims must be 
resisted. Some claims can not be 
resisted. Others should not be 
The facts developed will 
tell us that, and the man who resists 


resisted. 


Continued n the next paae) 








Theory of Defense—Continued 


all claims—whether he knows it or 
not—is a coward and an expense to 
his company. Sooner or later those 
claims that he should not have re- 
sisted, must be faced and must be 
settled, either by negotiation or by a 
jury; and, in either event, rest as- 
sured that the resisting costs the 
company money. We must face the 
facts, be they good or bad, and mete 
out what were hired to do 

justice—and settle those cases where 
the facts are such that there can be 
but one result and that, adverse to 
the company. Get it over with and 
move on to something that can be 


we 


resisted with success. 

Do not let me lead anyone astray 
with these remarks about resistance 
to the point that anything is assumed 
to be true that is not known to be 
true. For, first and foremost among 
the difficulties of trial attorneys with 
files placed in their hands, are the 
assumptions and conclusions which 
abound, and the lack of true facts, 
at least revealed in those files, to 
support those assumptions and con- 
clusions. 

Sometimes | 
vestigators know what a fact is. A 
fact is a thing done, any event, that 
which is real. What the witnesses 
said, heard, felt, smelled or tasted. 


wonder if some in- 





PLAY SAFE! 
DRIVE CAREFULLY 


A careless pass can result in a serious 


loss —on the Gridiron, a game — on 
the Highway, a life. 


Play the game fairly — sportsmanship 
is as important on the road as it is in 
the stadium. 


Remember — accidents don’t always 
happen to the other fellow Enjoy the 
game!...and live to see another! 


DRIVE SAFELY! DRIVE SENSIBLY! 


CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE (RPORATION 





It's Wise to Centralize 


HOME OFFICE 


RE McGINNIS, President 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





That thing made evident—brought 
or called to the attention of the 
witness—by one of his five senses. 
That is a fact. Almost anything not 
developed by the five senses will not 
be a fact, it will instead be a con- 
clusion or deduction; and except in 
the case of an expert witness, of no 
use whatsoever to us. Not only that 

if the remainder of an instrument 
containing such conclusion or deduc- 
tion is valuable to us—it may lose 
its whole value by being inadmissible 
in evidence, or if a portion is blacked 
out by order of court, the effect 
generally on juries is likewise bad, 
for didn’t we get caught trying to 
do something against the rules? Or, 
if not, are we afraid of something 
and therefore won't show everything 
to the jury? 


Evidence, in law, is no more nor 
less than those provable facts pet 
taining to the matter in question 
which go to make up the truth; and 
as | said in the beginning, if all the 
facts are known and shown, there 
is but one true answer 
of fact 
theory of defense 


one theory 
one theory of law and one 


In the Plaintiff's Place 


I trust that these statements 
not fundamental. But, 
turning to the theory of defense, let 
point out that no theory of 
defense should be decided upon until 
all theories of the plaintiff have been 
examined thoroughly, and the ability 
to handle all such plaintiff theories 
No plaintiff comes to 


are 
too befc re 


me 


is present. 
court with one hand tied behind his 
back—he’s swinging with all he’s 
got, and we must know his every 
trick and be ready to ward off the 
blows and put in our own counter- 
punches and body blows. So, first 
we put ourselves in the plaintiff's 
shoes and figure out his one or more 
the We 
have gotten some information on the 
subject by asking the plaintiff lawyer 
in our first acknowledgment letter, 
among other things, his understand 
ing of the facts and (this is most 
important) the theory under which 
When 
the pleadings come in, we read them 
carefully to note the theory being 
followed; and last, we get the facts 
from the plaintiff's witnesses and the 


theories to win lawsuit. 


he believes our client liable 
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plaintiff himselt--by —statement or 
deposition. Once we are certain we 
know the’ plaintiff's theory or 
theories, we can complete the devel- 
opment of our theory of defense. 
Not before. 

So, first and foremost is the im- 
portance of getting all the facts. My 
file reveals one set of facts and yet 
the claimant diametrically 
opposed set of facts, have a 
lawsuit. Let us examine a few cases 
where we thought we had all the 
facts, and next, a few where we did 
have all of them from the start. 

Our file contains statements from 
four people; two for us, two against 
us. The driver of and a 
pedestrian Our 
statements clearly show the point of 
vantage of each witness and what he 
saw. It looks like two to two. But 
now we go to work. We start 
checking our adverse witness par 
ticularly. He 
certain place at a certain time. So, 
we check his employment—when did 
he check out, what bus or transpor- 
tation did he take to get to the scene, 
what time did it take, 
work with him that knows or is 
related to the claimant? Has he 
been involved in an accident himself 
or testified lately for another ? 


has a 
and we 


each car 


witness for each. 


says he was at a 


does anyone 


What Could He See? 


Next, we go to the scene and 
place ourselves in the position the 
witness says he occupied and pos- 
sibly even place cars as at the time 
of the 
he said he saw? 


Could he see what 
\ photograph may 
and all that he just 
suggested only 


accident 


prove to one 
plain could not 
a few avenues of inquiry to find out 
the truth—the true facts. If that 
witness stands up, we start on our 


I've 


disinterested witness and see if he 
can likewise meet the test. While all 
witnesses never will see the accident 
nevertheless, the 
must be re 
No file can be 


statements and 


exactly the same, 
area of disagreement 
duced to a minimum. 
left with opposing 
no explanation, 
prepare a defense nor predict with 
certainty the outcome so 
as that situation obtains. The 
can be known and shown 
the investigator. 

Many 
up with a hostile witness falls back 


and no one can 


any long 
truth 
it’s up to 


an investigator who meets 
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mbites 
FACT 


PITY 
THE POOR 
POSTMAN 


In a tiny store on New York’s Fulton Street, 





in 1839, 


a wrapper, forerunner of today’s envelope, was first manufactured 
by a Mrs. Pierson. Prior to this, letters were folded and 
the receiver’s name and address written on the blank side. 
One-hundred-years ago, 1853, envelopes came of age when 
the first practical commercial envelope folding machine was 
patented by Dr. Russell L. Hawes, Worcester, Mass.— 
producing 25,000 envelopes per day. 
A glance at today’s mail reveals the change 100 years 
has wrought. That century also saw rapidly expanding insurance 


needs. 


The Saint Paul Companies, first chartered 100-years ago, 


have been front seat observers of these changing needs, 


grit FIRE ‘NO my, 


CEASTERN DEPT. 
"90 John Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 


_— 
* SAINT pave 


developing coverages to fit them— 
giving you a flow of up-to-date, 
complete coverages for your 


Members, 


> American Foreign Insurance Association, 


offering world-wide insurance facilities. 


HOME OFFICE 
11] W. Fifth St. 
St. Paul 2, Minn. 


PACIFIC DEPT. 
Mills Building 
Son Francisco 6 





and that witness lost to 
him and his. Not so. At least the 
witness can be contained and limited 
by determining what he really knows 
and does not know, be it good or bad 
If he is much over-board for 
the opposition, he make state 
ments of fact which when examined 
in the cold light of day 
jury, are 
impossible. In 
Hostile Witness has, in 
a friend. 


assumes 


too 


may 


and before a 
just plain ludicrous or 
event, Mr 
effect, be- 


either 


come 


More 
who have been witnesses before 
had sad sitting 
courtrooms and losing pay. Or, the 


and more we find witnesses 
and 
experience around 
sharp fellow who is out to make a 
and 
Shall 


stories ? 


,oth demand money 
they talk. 


and get their 


fast buck 


plenty, before will 
we pay them 
There is only one 
No. But, we do not say “no” and 
walk Remember, we “limit 


and witnesses. We 


answer, and it is 
away. 
contain” the 
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What has an “alpha-numeric accounting machine” 
to do with the cost of automobile insurance? 


The machine pictured above can print a State Farm 
premium notice faster than you can say “alpha-numeric 
accounting machine.” 

In fact, it can do the job thirty times faster than it 
could be done by hand. It will turn out 1,500 complete 
premium notices, ready for mailing, in the time a com- 
petent clerk-typist could do only 50. 

To a company like State Farm, which now mails out 
premium notices at the rate of 4,600,000 a year—one 
each six months to every one of State Farm’s 2,300,000 
members—the sayings thus effected are obviously 


tremendous. 


rhe fact that a machine like this can be utilized effee- 


tively by State Farm is due to State Farm’s practice of 


issuing a single policy to members—which is kept in force 


by direct premium payments to home or central office. 


This centralizes routine paper work... puts it on a 


mass-production basis... eliminates double bookkeep- 
ing... frees local agents from time-consuming routine 
chores and much office expense... enables them to con- 
centrate on their essential job of serving State Farm 
members, old and new, in their communities and quali- 


fying new ones. 


And it permits State Farm to take full advantage of 
new developments in machines or methods that can con- 
tribute to more efficient handling of every phase of State 
Farm operations—so that the savings can be passed on 
to State Farm members in the form of lowest possible 


cost for their insurance. 


State Farm Insurance Companies 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 
State Farm Life Insurance Company 


State Farm Fire and Casualty Company 


Branch offices 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


Home office 
Marshall, Michigan 


Bloomington, Illinois. 
Dallas, Texas 


Berkeley, California 





St. Paul, Minnesota— Lincoln. Nebraska 


Toronto, Ontario. Field claim offices in more than 250 principal cities. 











CONTROLA-CHART 


ESIGNED for use on an office or con- 

ference room wall, this control chart 
uses colored and printed clip-on signals, 
name tubes and sliding indicators to pre- 
sent a day-to-day picture of operations, 
The basic unit is a 15” x 30” enameled 
board to which may be joined additional 
units to accommodate any size record. 
With its color-keyed visibility, high speed 
operation and unusual adaptability, it can 
be kept up to date by one person with 
only a few minutes attention a day. The 
chart is a development of the Victor Safe 
and Equipment Co., Inc. 
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NEW CAMERA 


IEBOLD, Incorporated, has developed 

a compact, portable and motorized 
microfilming camera which brings this re- 
cording medium within the range of 
smaller businesses. It is also suitable for 
department operation where portability is 
desirable. A unique magazine loading fea- 
ture enables completely inexperienced per- 
sonnel to microfilm all types of copy. The 
film cartridge holds fifty feet of 16 mm 
film (enough to copy 3,600 checks or 1,600 
letter-size documents) and eliminates all 
loading, threading and film handling. 
Filmed copy emerges into a rear copy col- 
lector tray. 


PORTABLE DICTATION 


HOMAS A, EDISON, Inc., has per- 

fected a compact, lightweight dictating 
and transcribing machine which can be 
carried with ease under the arm or in a 
brief case and yet stand heavy duty office 
use. The  eleven-pound book-shaped 
Voicewriter is less than 2'4” thick and 
records on the reusable Vinylite discs 
which are standard on Edison equipment 
and have a capacity of thirty minutes of 
dictation. The machine features sim- 
plicity of operation as a single knob 
“4.in-1 control”) performs all necessary 
functions. 


LINE MAGNIFIER 


HE RITE-LINE CORPORATION 

has developed a magnifying attach- 
ment for use on their standard copy- 
holder. Made of unbreakable lucite, it 
makes small copy easy for the typist to 
read and also facilitates the copying of 
ordinary material. The magnifier is said 
to be restful to the user's eyes in either 
case. 


THE FLITE-NITER 


HIS streamlined brief case-overnight 

bag combination will hold business 
papers plus all the personal items re- 
quired for a quick out-of-town trip. 
Crafted in genuine British Brown cow- 
hide leather with scuff-proof plastic edg- 
ing, it features tailor-made accommoda- 
tions for shirts, sox, ties, underwear, 
pajamas and toilet articles in addition to 
a separate compartment for business 
papers. The attachments snap out so that 
the personal items can be placed in a 
hotel drawer and the result is a strictly 
business case. The traveler has no annoy- 
ances from baggage checks or porters as 
the good-looking and easy-to-handle brief 
case remains at his side throughout his 
trip. Manufactured by Dorco, Incor- 
porated. 
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OFFICE EFFICIENCY 
TM BACKWARDS NUMb 


Ii 


HAT first day in our office 

is often quite perplexing to a 

new file girl. Right from the 
start we confuse her by announcing 
that from now on we expect her to 
read policy numbers backwards. We 
pull an insurance “daily” (a copy of 
one of our 280,000 policies) from 
the files. Suppose the policy number 
is 848,586. 

“Now, how,” we ask, handing her 
the daily, “would you read this pol- 
icy number ?” 

The new girl invariably brightens. 
“848,586,” she reads, and hands 
back the daily. 

“What was that number again?” 
we ask. 

This time she doesn’t have the 
number in front of her, and she’s not 
so sure of herself. “I think, 884. 
Well anyway, I remember the last 
two numbers. Or was it three num- 


bers ?” 


Reading Backwards 


This indoctrination over, we con- 
fess that we didn’t really expect her 
to remember so long and compli- 
cated a number. Years of experi- 
ence have proved to us that most 
people can’t. That’s one reason, we 
explain, many insurance 
dailies get lost in the files. A top 
notch file girl should have to con- 
sult a policy number only once, yet 
you can’t expect a person to hold a 
six, seven or eight digit number in 
her head, especially when she’s 
working with 280,000 policies. We 
back- 


why so 


teach her to read numbers 


wards. 
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VICTOR MONTGOMERY, JR. 


Secretary and Treasurer 
Pacific Employers Insurance Company 


Take that policy, 848,586. First 
we break it down for her in pairs of 
digits beginning at the last two 
(terminal) digits, so that it looks 
like this: 84 &5 8&6. 
tossed aside as excess numerical bag- 
gage. The last two digits, 86, mean 


The comma is 


that the policy is filed in drawer #86 
of our files. The next two, 85, indi- 
the numerical file folder in 
drawer #86 into which the policy 
And finally, we indicate the 
last two digits, 84. These show the 
numerical sequence of the policy in 
file folder 85, which she'll find in 
drawer #86. 

What we've been explaining, of 
course, is Remington Rand’s Ter- 
minal Digit Filing system, whic! our 


cate 


goe 
goes. 


company adopted last year for both 
its metropolitan and home-office 
files. The home-office file, kept by 
statistical coding department, 
converts daily reports basic 
statistical references which deter- 
mine underwriting policies and de- 
cisions vital to the company. 


our 
into 


Saving in Labor Costs 


We've experienced a labor saving 
of fully 35% with our new Terminal 
Digit system as compared to our old 
straight numerical method. I can 
remeinber, for example, when we 
paid overtime because we had a 
whole list of “dailies” which some- 
how had been misfiled. It took our 
girls hours to locate them. 

I can also recall how on occasion 
we were weeks behind in our statis- 
tical reports. And no insurance com- 
pany can afford, in this day, to be 
in statistical arrears. Just as bother- 
some were the frequent back-shift- 
drawers, the rearranging 
numerical system 
expanded, and got out of hand. We 
were fast running out of filing space 
because drawers that held just a few 
policies from under- 
writing could not be discarded. So 
the drawers grew. And so did our 
headaches. And pretty 
found ourselves with seven and eight 
digit numbers, each digit a place for 
filing errors. But today it’s quite 
a different, a vastly more orderly 
story. 

Three file girls divide two hun- 


dred them. The 


ing of 


necessary aS our 


our earliest 


soon we 


drawers between 
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BOOKLETS 


P108—Shortcuts with Pressure-sensi- 
tive Tape 


A wide variety of office shortcuts made 
possible by the use of pressure-sensitive tape 
are described in this sixteen-page folder. 
Five types of tapes: cellophane, acetate 
fibre, acetate film, double-coated and fila- 
ment, are described with a summary table 
which specifies which tapes and dispensers 
to use for different applications. Nearly 
sixty photographs and drawings show typical 
time-saving uses of the tapes as well as the 
manual and semi-automatic dispensing 
equipment available for office use. Typical 
uses are mending torn pages or documents, 
edging and reinforcing file cards and fold- 
ers, removing lint from clothing and tempo- 
rarily repairing small office equipment. 


P109—You are Important 


This booklet contains a basic explanation 
of a company's public relations couched in 
terms of the influence on them of every em- 
ployee of the company. Taking the premise 
that each affects, either favorably or ad- 
versely, the regard in which the company is 
held by the general public, it deals in an 
interesting manner with such fundamentals 
as the treatment of callers, telephone man- 
ners, office courtesy and the treatment of 
people by correspondence. The booklet has 
been designed for distribution by a com- 
pany to its personnel. 


P110—Profits through Check Beauty 


This is a striking brochure which outlines 
methods of. increasing an insurance com- 
pany's prestige and adding to its adver- 
tising impact through the use of effective 
check design. Developing the thesis that 
you can change payments into profits with 
check beauty, the brochure notes that every 
check you issue is seen by an average of 
sixteen people; fifty checks issued per week 
means an impression on 41,600 persons in 
one year. Furthermore you present your 
message, trademark, name or slogan under 
the most favorable psychological conditions 
—when the people are receiving money. 
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The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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Backwards Number—Continued 


drawers are set-up, in our case, so 
that two contain all policies with 
the same last two digits. For exam- 
ple, we use two drawers to handle 
dailies whose numbers end in 45. 
With the Terminal Digit system 
there are a fixed number of drawers 
in which any policy, regardless of 
number, can go. Dailies pretty 
well distribute themselves evenly 
throughout the file. Those num- 
bered 1000, 1001, 1002 and 1003 
would each go into different draw- 
ers. 


There was a time too when our 
file clerks’ desks were piled high 
with dailies returned from our vari- 
ous offices. There were separate 
stacks for four, five and six digit 
numbers. And the girls were con- 
stantly shuffling through them, 
searching for the numerical place in 
which a policy belonged. 


One Hundred Partitions 


Now we've cleared these stacks 
off our desks simply by using a 
Remington Rand Multi-Sort in con- 
junction with our files. The Multi- 
Sort has exactly one hundred parti- 
tions (00 to 99), and each repre- 
sents two drawers in our files. When 
a policy ending in 56 comes to the 
filing department, a girl simply slips 
that daily into the partition of the 
Multi-Sort marked “56.” When 
she’s ready to restore the dailies to 
the files, she picks up all policies in 
partition “56” and opens drawer 
+56, where they belong. Neither 


the number of digits nor the com- 
plexity of the number enters the 
picture. It doesn’t matter whether a 
policy is numbered 456,456 or 1056 
or 1,467,756. As long as the last 
two digits are 56, it belongs in 
drawer #56. 

We found other, less obvious sav- 
ings in the Terminal Digit System 
and its associated Multi-Sort. A file 
girl can sort from five hundred to 
seven hundred fifty dailies an hour, 
about ten times faster than before. 
Since folders in our drawers are per- 
manent, we've eliminated the pur- 
chase of manila folders, which was 
over a_ year’s 


quite considerable 


time. 


Punch Cards 


There’s the matter of punched- 
cards. We make up a tab card for 
each policy. They serve as a cross 
index, a mailing list, and are used to 
compile various statistical informa- 
tion. Time was, under our old nu- 
merical system, when we'd have to 
run these punched cards through 
automatic sorters six times to find a 
six digit number, eight times for an 
eight digit number, etc. 

Now we sort tab cards through 
the sorters just twice—for the last 
two digits. Today, sorting for a five- 
digit number means that we save 
3/5ths over our former sorting time. 
\nd when you're sorting 10,000 
cards, for instance, that’s a sizeable 
saving. 

We still have misfiles, of course. 
What insurance company doesn’t? 
Sut misfiled dailies are much easier 
to find under the Terminal Digit sys- 
tem. If a lost policy terminates in 
say 96 we immediately suspect a 
transposition, and search drawer 69. 
Our system narrows down to a min- 
imum the possible transpositions. 

The 3500 agents who write our 
seventeen different insurance lines 
(including automobile liability, prop- 
erty damage, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, glass, burglary, etc.) are just 
now coming to appreciate fully what 
the Terminal Digit system means to 
them. They’re finding their inquiries 
answered faster. And our agents, 
who wrote $23,318,000 worth of in- 
surance in 1950, are glad we're read- 
ing our policy numbers backwards 
now. 
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Mutual Benefit Life 
speeds up dictation service 
the |new| fashioned way! 


“Better service at 42% lower cost—that's our TELEVOICE 


experience,” says Don E. Slee, manager, Planning & 
Methods Department, The Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 














ance Company, Newark. “We replaced 14 individual 
dictating instruments in our Claim Department with a 





16-phone TELEVOICE system—saving 42% on original cost 
and maintenance—and giving our Claim Examiners the 
fastest dictation service they've ever had.” (With TELE 
VOICE, one recording instrument at a secretary's desk re 
cords for an entire dictating network —of three, six, even 


twenty low-cost dictating phones!) 





THAT [NEW] FASHIONED PHONE SYSTEM 
OF DICTATING IS EDISON | TELEVOICE |! 














Nothing equals TELEVOICE for getting work out 
faster—for low, low cost—for e-a-s-e of use! You just 
pick up the small, handy TELEVoIce phone—and 
dictate. No wonder more than a thousand users a 
‘ ! month are turning to TELEVOICE. Why not get the 
Work out in an hour! Thanks to whole story yourself? .. . 
TELEvoicE, Claim Department we 
correspondence at Mutual Bene Read this eye-opening booklet! \t's quick-reading, 
fit Life is typed, signed and on its fact-packed, illustrated. Shows you how TELE- 
way usually within an hour after VOICE gives you greater service at much lower cost. 
it’s dictated. ‘Iwo typists—one of No obligation—just send the coupon, filled in or 
whom, Miss Genevieve Gesualdo clipped to your letterhead. Or telephone your local 
(above), is blind—transcribe 8,000 THOMAS A. EDISON representative for a demon- 
words a day! stration. 


EDISON TELE VOICEWRITER Thomas A. Edison, Inc. (Ediphone Division) 
86 Lakeside Ave., West Orange, N. J. 
* Okay—send me A LINE ON TELEVOICE 
The Televoice System Nam 


Title 
Company 
Address 


sNCORPORATED a 





GUY FERGASON 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


66 UST as sure as shooting, if 
I raise the question of the 
value of having a consult- 

ant, someone is going to 

think that I have become a ‘straight 
man’ for Lyman Manny 

Telefunken talking to Bill 

\node. Manny continued, “I have a 

real interest in this question. Hav- 

ing a management consultant avail- 
able for discussion is not a cut and 

dried procedure. It is as much a 

matter of good management as hav 

ing an accounting audit, sales re- 
search project, labor audit or any 
other of the many investigations on 
which independent judgment is 
helpful. If I ask Lie for his opinion, 
he will clam up lest someone think 
he is advertising his services.” 
Manny and Bill were the first to 
arrive. As they entered the dining 
room where their monthly meetings 
are held, Bill continued the discus- 
sion with his comment about adver- 
“What's 


low advertising his services 


I AW e.” 
was 


with a fel- 
If he 
likes his work, does a good job, he 


should tell people what he has done 


tising wrong 


or can do. This false modesty leaves 


me ct Id a 


Year-end Bonuses 


Frank Nortoidar, Lloyd Hyster- 
sis and Lie Lowe came in together. 
were exchanged around 
orders 


Greetings 
the table, 
coffee was poured and the meeting 
was for business. Frank 
started the ball rolling. “Have you 


were given, the 


open 


72 


fellows noticed the number of year- 
end that been an- 
nounced on the financial pages of the 
They are coming out 
early with their notices. | wonder if 


bonuses have 


newspapers ? 


these bonuses do any good?” 
“Anyone likes to get money,” 
Lloyd commented. “If likes 
something, then there is obviously 
a benefit derived from it.” 
“Lloyd, your logic is abominable,” 
said Bill. 


“Tf I remember my Webster cor 


one 


rectly ‘Abominable’ means ‘hateful, 
odious, offensive and unclean.’ Now 
there is nothing unclean or offensive 


] 
or 
LOL 14 


in my My logic may not be 
precise, but it is not abominable, and 
please don't use such words in rela- 
tionship to my—.” 

Lloyd interrupted by a 
chuckle from Manny. “You fellows 


Was 


remind me of the they tell 
Samuel Johnson, the great 


story 
about 
teacher and grammarian. He al- 
legedly chucked the house maid un- 
der the chin one day in a moment of 
apparent light-heartedness and was 
caught doing so by Mrs. Johnson. 
She exclaimed, ‘Why Samuel I am 
surprised.’ With nonchalance he re- 
plied, ‘No, my dear. I am surprised. 
You are amazed.’ See what I mean.” 
Manny was quite pleased with his 
story. 


Value of Consultation 


“Stories are very amusing, gen 
tlemen, however, today, as on other 
days, we have a more serious pur 
We usually 
phase of management and a manage- 
ment problem. Lloyd has raised the 
question of year-end 
don’t want to give the impression 
that I am dominating these meet- 


pose. discuss some 


bonuses. I 


ings. I propose, however, that we 
table Lloyd’s question and discuss 
it in December when it will be more 
appropriate and discuss today the 
question of management consulting 
and its value.” Manny continued 

“Bill will bear me out on this that I 
had already raised the question be- 
fore you fellows came in. We are 
making up our 1953 budget and lay 
ing our plans. Every year presents 
new problems—employment, wages, 
private offices, work flow, work dis 
tribution, unions, merit rating and 
there are a hundred other problems 
arising daily. I can’t make up my 
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mind whether we should make con- 
tact with a management consultant 
on a regular retainer, on a will-call 
basis, or do our own thinking. I am 
on the fence and I want someone to 
shove me one way or the other.” 
“Your 
Manny.” 


metaphor is wrong, 
Frank was apparently in 
one of his obstreperous moods. He 
continued, “If you were on a fence 
and someone off, re 
gardless of the side on which you 
“Now for the last time we aren’t 
going to be side-tracked by meta- 
phors, allegories, figures of speech 
or anything else 
have a 


shoved you 


We are going to 
I’m 
through. Jokes are fun occasionally, 
but they become very boring if car- 
ried to an excess 


serious discussion, or 


you are now in 
the excess brackets, so shut up.” 
Manny was really angry. Insulin 
was being poured into his blood 
stream—one could almost see it or 
at least, sense it from his more rapid 
breathing and red Frank 
slowly got up. He picked up his hat 
and coat, left a tip for the waitress, 
put the money on the table to cover 
the meal he had ordered and left. 
The situation had gone too far to 


face 


h Safeguard 


» pay day fear. You'll be 
t k hand 

i Checkwrite 

e in models H, K, Voucher and 
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simply 


LANSDALE, PENNA. 


OVERSEAS DIST. — SAFEGUARD INTERNATIONAL 
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system of check protection there is 


{ check forgers every day. 


write Safeguard Corporation. 


Safeguard Corp. 


be reclaimed—Manny couldn't say 
anything because it would be con- 
strued as an apology and apologies 
were out of the question at this 
point. Frank had his pride and self- 
had to 


respect to consider’ so he 


leave. 


An Uncomfortable Stillness 


There was an agonizing silence 
an uncomfortable stillness. No doubt 
was in any mind that this was the 
end of the monthly sessions. Lloyd 
broke the silence by an ineffectual 
comment that “He guessed he had 
to go back to the office early and 
clean up some things.” He also for- 
got that he had not eaten 

“Listen fellows,” pleaded Manny, 
“you know that I was right. Tell me 
frankly and honestly, can’t you sym- 
pathize with me?” 

“Manny, we've been friends for 
years and you know I wouldn't say 
anything against you unless you de- 
served it, and then only because we 
Bill looked earnestly 
and long at Manny before continu- 
ing. 


dead wrong. I won't argue that you 


are friends.” 


“You were wrong, Manny, just 


had just and good provocation for 
bawling out Frank. He deserved it, 
but not in front of his friends. 
Manny boy, you just don’t bawl 
people out in public. They lose face 
that 
executive to do a thing like that. 
You the truth—all right I[’ll 
give it to you straight—my sym- 
pathies”—here again, Bill stopped 
and looked around at Lloyd and Lie 

“Yes, our sympathies are with 
Frank, even though the provocation 
was justified.” 

Lie 
one always is when friends disagree 
and end up in a complete break. “I 
think that I can fix this up,” he said. 
“T'll talk to Frank this afternoon 
and he will listen to reason. Manny, 
will you leave everything 

“No need to leave anything to 
anyone at any time.” 
very formal and cold in his reply. 
“There is nothing that Frank and | 
handle.” He walked to the 
door and opened it. There standing 
Frank. ‘‘My gosh, 
I thought you would never open up 
that door. I had visions of my lunch 


way. You are too good an 


want 


was very uncomfortable as 


Manny was 


can't 


by the door was 


Continued on page 76 
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Costumers, Ward- 
robe Racks, Locker 
Racks and Check 


An Answer fo every 
Wraps Problem 


Welded steel Valet Racks keep 
wraps dry, aired and “in 
press”...end unsanitary 
locker room conditions 
...save floor space—fit 
in anywhere...standard 
in all strictly 
offices, factories, hotels, 
clubs, schools, churches, 

institutions 
fm or wherever 

there is a wraps 

problem. 
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3 FILM PATTERNS 


Both sides of records may be photo- 
graphed simultaneously with images 
side by side; one side may be recorded 
on half the film width, running images 
down one side of film and up the 
other; single sides can be recorded on 
full film width. 











SEE HOW YOU CAN SAVE WITH MODERN BURROUGHS MICROFILMING 


Rarely can the replacement of out-of-date equipment pay 
off as handsomely as in the case of microfilming! Here is 
the kind of saving you can expect with new, modern 
Burroughs microfilming. 


The use of 8 mm photography on 16 mm film doubles the 
number of images per foot of film. The high 37 to 1 
reduction ratio further increases the saving. Film costs 
are slashed as much as 80 % in many cases. The savings 
in film costs alone can pay for the new equipment! And 
the photography itself is superlative for its image clarity, 
brilliance and contrast. 


| 


With Burroughs, you own the equipment . . . you don’t 


have to rent. And your equipment is the most modern 
available—made by Bell & Howell, sold and serviced by 
Burroughs. There are 25 Burroughs processing stations 
for fast, expert developing of your film, over 600 
Burroughs service centers to keep your equipment at 
peak performance—wherever you are. 


Your Burroughs representative has factual data for your 
consideration, and can give you immediate delivery of 
the equipment. See how you can save—call him today! 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Mich. 


In Canada: Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 


wo (PORTANT NAMES iW MICROFI Aine 


Bell cHowell || Burroughs | 


DISTRIBUTOR 


MANUFACTURER 


Modern, high-speed Bell & Howell recorder offers 
many cost-saving features that make obsolete 





most microfilming equipment now in use. 


HIGH REDUCTION RATIO 


Burroughs Microfilming doubles 
the number of images per foot of 
film by the use of 8 mm photog- 
raphy on 16 mm film. The 37 to 1 
reduction ratio further increases 
the saving. Two other reduction 
ratios (30-1, 18-1) are available. 


FAST, EASY OPERATION 


Bell & Howell Recorder requires no special train- 
ing for operators. Offers high-speed automatic 
feeding and simplified hand feeding. Visual, 
audible and automatic controls prevent errors, 
speed production. 








Around the Office m page 73 
being eaten by you wolves.” Frank 
threw his hat and coat on a chair, 
picked up the money he had left, and 
sat down again in his usual place. 
“That, my friends, was an academy 
award performance, if I ever saw 
one. Manny, you were wonderful 
and I'd like a tew bows myself.” 
Frank was pleased—this was up his 
Machiavellian alley. 


Never Public Censure 


“We owe you fellows an explana- 
tion—not an apology. I'll give you 
one; a full, but condensed reason 
why we put on this show. One man 
in this room, and it might be Frank 
or me, forgot this rule of manage- 
ment—you baw] em- 
ployee or associate in another’s pres- 
unless you make an 
enemy. It came to my attention by 
circumstances that I will not relate, 
and I repeat that I the 
guilty party, so I engaged Frank’s 
cooperation to play, the 
moral of which would be indelibly 
written You re- 
acted provoked, 
but your sympathies with 
Frank. So are 
your employees with the one who 
feels the lash of your tongue, pub 
licly 
for there is no place for the haw! 
industry. Let's eat, be 
merry and be glad that it was only a 


never out an 


ence want to 


could be 
Stage a 


into your minds. 


perfectly-—-I was 
were 
the sympathies of 


I might even add, privately, 
out 
in modern 


play.” 
It was evident that the gang 
relieved rheir 
little too much 
denote an hysterical affection 
When the 


again approached his problem and 


Was 
jocularity was a 


one would almost 


meal was over, Manny 
the suggested topic for discussion 
“Lie, | don’t want to put you on the 
spot, but you probably have the most 
prejudiced viewpoint, being a man- 
I would like to 


of a 


agement consultant 
hear you sell me on the idea 
management consultant service. Per 
haps you fellows will also get some 
benefit from this. Tell us factually, 
but about 
management consulting in general. 
We'll make our own investigation of 
you, if and when it seems desirable.” 

Many handed Lie a list of ques 
tions. Lie looked at them for a few 
seconds and started in. “My 


not how good yow are, 


favor 
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ite subject, fellows. A consultant is 
obviously ‘one who counsels or ad- 
vises another.’ A management con- 
sultant, then, is one who advises 
management. There are three rea- 
sons, among many other reasons, 
that stand out in explaining the 
value of a consultant’s services. One 

the consultant has an organized 
approach to developing the answers 
to the problems of management. He 
depends upon survey and analysis to 
produce facts and facts are used in 
the solution. Two—it is presumed 
that a consultant, having had wide 
experience in the many problems of 
office operation, can bring this ex- 
perience to bear on the problems at 
issue. Three—the consultant is not 
prejudiced for or against any partic- 
ular solution, nor is he bound by 
precedent, tradition, specialized in 
terests or habit.” 


Two Kinds of Consultants 


looked at the paper that 
Manny had given him—checked off 
the first question, and then con- 
tinued—“‘There are two kinds of 
consultants, and I’m not speaking 
about the kinds you have in mind; 
one is strictly a consultant in that he 
tells how to solve a 
problem by using its own facilities. 


Lie 


management 


He gives, or I should say, sells, ad- 
vice. The other is more of the so- 
called engineer type in that he also 
furnishes the 
for developing the solution 


executes—he means 
Do vou 


understand ?” 


“T don’t think T quite follow you,” 
said Lloyd 


“You 


vides no 


the consultant 
other than 
and the engineer furnishes the phys- 
Manny 


mean pro 


service advice 
ical means of doing the job.” 
“For 


values were involved in the prob- 


continued, example, if job 
lem, the consultant would tell man 


agement how to make a job study 


and evaluate the jobs. The engineer 
would do the job and evaluation 
From a 
personal standpoint, I like the for 
mer approach.” 


studies for management 


‘ 


‘Each company is different,” re 
plied Lie. “Your example is very 
good. That explains the difference, 
basically. Most consultants do both 

sell advice and sell services when 
are needed. Let’s 


and where they 


see—your next question deals with 
how the are Here 
again there is a choice. More and 
more, I am advising clients to en- 
gage the consultant on a monthly re- 
There are cases where 


services S¢ id. 


tainer basis. 
the consultant sits down with man- 
agement once each month or attends 
departmental management meetings, 
or sits on the board of directors, if 
the enterprise is a corporation. It’s 
a fact that a consultant on retainer 
will be consulted. The other more 
obvious choice is to be engaged from 
time to time to do specific assign 
ments. You can see that the con- 
sultant prefers the monthly retainer 
arrangement, whereas the engineer 
prefers the task assignment basis. 
The per diem cost in either case is 
based on the same rate.” 

“By the way, Christmas is next 
month and I think it would be an 
admirable idea, simply because | 
thought of it—not Christmas, but 
the idea, see what I mean?” Lloyd 
asked the group. 

“See what you mean, what? You 
haven't said anything yet,” said Bill. 

“Invite the ladies, 

“Invite what ladies, where?” 

“Invite our wives—of 


of course.” 


course we 
haven't wives, plural, only singular, 
except collectively they 
aren't they?” 

“You know, Lloyd, I think you 
are much funnier than Frank is,” 
said Lie. 

“Is what?” asked Manny. 

“Funny,” said Bill. “Let’s cut out 
the horseplay. We know what you 
mean, Lloyd, and it’s a_ splendid 
idea. Next month: is ladies’ day at 
the round table. We will have a 
short discussion about year-end 


are wives, 


bonuses and then we can relax and 
play a bit. 
wife learns about year-end bonuses. 
On second thought 

“On second thought we had better 
get back to Lie and his last question 
about 


My gosh, suppose my 


consulting services or we 
won't have any jobs on which to get 
pay checks, _ let 
Frank turned to and 
“Where were you this con- 
versation suddenly went off its tra- 
jectory ?” 


alone bonuses.” 
Lie 


when 


said, 


“Manny, the last question deals 
with the ordinary and normal areas 


of management consulting. You 
name the problems and I’ll name the 
areas. Management consulting is a 
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self-liquidating expenditure — you 
have a problem that is costing you X 
dollars per year. A consultant solves 
the problem and saves you X dollars 
per year and charges you Y dollars. 


You pay the fee out of savings and 


then retain the balance of the sav- 
ings ad infinitum for your own bene- 
fit. Often the consultant can do, 
coming in from outside, things that 
you can’t or are hesitant to do. Don’t 
misinterpret this—the consultant is 
not the whipping boy for manage- 
ment, nor is he the boy who wields 
the white-wash brush to cover up 
management’s mistakes. The areas 
of his operations are numerous— 
work flow analysis, employee effi- 
ciency studies, salary studies, organ- 
ization studies, job analysis, office 
arrangement, equipment, selection, 
testing, management and supervi- 
sory training, labor or employee re- 
lations, reports to management, per- 


sonnel systems—and these are but a 


few of the areas. There is this much | 


that I can say—a management con 
sultant should not operate in an un 
familiar field. He is supposed to be 
an expert in analysis in the areas of 
his specialty. In this I mean—” 
“Do you know the definition of 
an expert?” asked Frank 
ently they didn’t because Frank con- 
tinued—“An who 
knows nothing about everything 
“You have that mixed up,” in 


expert is one 


jected Bill, “An expert is one who | 


learns more and more about less and 
less until he finally knows every- 
thing about nothing e : 

“As I was saying,” 
tinued Lie, “By this I mean that 
the consultant should know the vari- 
ous fields in which he operates. 
Often the consultant experiments at 
the expense of the employer and this 
gives a bad name to the profession 
of consulting.” 

“Thanks, Lie,” commented 
Manny, “You have answered my 


patiently con 


questions and you have delicately 


touched upon the services that you | 


can perform. After all, if we can’t 
advertise a little among our friends 
and get some credit for ourselves, 
it’s a poor world, eh? Next month 


then: Ladies’ day discussion of year- | 


end bonuses and we'll also decide 
if we continue to meet in 1953. Be 
seeing you.” As they left, Frank 
was commenting, “I wouldn’t miss 
next month’s meeting for anything. 
I think we may learn a lot, who 
knows 7?” 
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Your Letterhead is parr of your 


ADVERTISING PROGRAM 


IT ADDS ADVERTISING 
VALUE TO ALL 
CORRESPONDENCE 

The value of advertising is 
measured by number of 
contacts made. Every con- 
tact made by your letter- 
head can and should have 
advertising value 


iT BACKS UP YOUR 

ADVERTISING PROGRAM 
Some companies print 
their advertising slogan on 
their letterheads as a tie- 
up. All companies shoulc 
match the typographic 
style of letterheads and 
their advertising signature 


iT iS A COMPLETE 
ADVERTISEMENT 

A good letterhead is 
planned like a good adver- 
tisement to inform the 
reader, identify the com- 
pany, and create a favor- 
able selling impression 


Many advertising executives partici- 
eszcwoseer oF pated in the nation-wide Neenah 
Letterhead Test. With thousands of 
other business and professional men, 
editors and publishers, they read 
The Psychology of Business Impresston 
and studied the Test Kit of 24 basic 
letterhead treatments. Their prefer- 
ences were registered on opinion 


cards. You can use this practical 





method of clarifying letterhead ideas 
in your own office. To get a free 
copy of the portfolio, check the 
coupon below, sign your name, 


and attach to your letterhead 
TAK RORESS FREER 
NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


COURTESY COUPON 





[] The Psychology of Business Impression, 

— Letterhead Test Kit, and Opinion Cards. 

NEENAH 
PATTERN 


[| Neenah Pattern Kit, a guide to the four 

~ grades of Neenah Ledger, with punching, 

perforating, and ruling guides for use in art 
designing special forms. 


SIGNATURE 
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BUDGETARY CONTROL 


UDGETARY control is one 
of the important instruments 
of management for keeping 
disbursements and income in a rea- 
sonable and in giving a 
series of reference points which help 
to judge the trend of current prob 
lems and operations 


balance 


Insurance of 
all types is essentially the gathering 
of a little money from a lot of people 
so that it can be paid out for the 
benefit of the unfortunate few. With 
the constant adjustment of rate 
levels expect to make a 
great deal of money—and, of course, 
won't 


we don't 


we hope that we lose very 


much money. Any insurance which 
a person had in an insurance com- 
pany that continually paid out more 
than it took in might not have any 
value when a real emergency arose. 


Assembly Cost 


It is necessary for a manufactur- 
ing concern to assemble its raw ma- 
terials from all parts of the country 
and perhaps from other parts of the 
world. A in Pitts- 
burgh brings in iron ore, coal, lime 
stone and many other incidental ma- 
terials from various parts of the 
country, some of which may be a 
thousand miles away. The cost of 
these raw materials is really the as- 
sembled at Pittsburgh. In a 
somewhat similar way, the raw ma 
terials for the insurance business are 


steel company 


cost 


dollars, which are collected equitably 
according to the insurance coveragt 
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RALPH A. BLOOMSBURG 
President 
General Mutual Insurance Company 
hazards involved, from thousands 
and millions of people in small 
amounts so that this raw material is 
available for the protection of the 
unfortunate few. Just as in the case 
of raw materials for manufacturing 
plants, the assembly of this insur- 
ance stock pile, with all of the rating 
classifications, the inspection for 
standard quality, and the clerical de- 
tail, involves a substantial assembly 


cost. 


\nother major part of an insur- 
ance company’s operation arises in 
connection with making the stock 
pile available in substantial amounts 
for the protection of a few in adver- 
sity. Here the manufacturing com- 
pany parallel is more close to that of 
an automobile assembly plant where 
the thousands of individual parts are 
assembled and distributed to those 
that need the benefit of the product. 
From this point of view it might be 
said that in the automobile liability 
insurance business, for example, the 
cost of maintaining a trained claims 
service organization ready day or 
night to take the burden of obtaining 
the facts from the shoulders of the 
unfortunate policyholder involved in 
an accident, and to locate witnesses 
and interview claimants; the cost of 
retaining attorneys, when necessary, 
and of the legal expense; as well as 
the direct cost of loss payments ; all 


represent an item of selling and dis- 
tribution cost as contrasted with the 
initial assembly cost of the stock 
pile. 

\ long term improvement has 
been made in the assembly cost of 
our business with its clerical detail 
and the millions of 
tions. Many things have been done 
to reduce these costs, but the most 
important has been the slow but con- 
tinuous mechanization in our busi 
ness with all of the types of auto 
matic tabulating and other equip- 
ment. As an industry, we have de- 
veloped applied mechanical 
brains to relieve the human brains of 
our employees of much of the 
monotonous routine that 
our people could become more valu- 
able, could earn more, and yet over- 
all costs could be kept from increas- 


ing 


small transac- 


and 


work. so 


Improving Methods 


Wide publicity has been given to 
all of the specialized electronic cal- 
culating devices developed in the 
universities and the armed forces. 
Yet, for more than twenty years the 
insurance industry has been devel- 
oping and applying many of the 
principles to its daily work. Because 
of our familiarity with these steadily 
improving methods, we take them 
far too much for granted. For ex- 
ample, the 88 column tabulating ma- 
chine occupying a few square feet of 

Continued on 


page 80) 
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“lm crazy... like a fox 


when I show prospects how to lower 


their burglary premiums! 


a 


-~ 


“YOU MAY THINK this is 
all wrong. But whenever I see an 
old safe in a prospect’s office, I show the man 
how he can save up to 70% on Mercantile Safe 
Burglary premiums...up to 50% on Money 
and Securities Broad Form—by getting a 
new Mosler burglary-resistive chest. I 
even put him in touch with Mosler. 


“You'd be surprised how often I make a good 
friend this way ... and a sale, too. And 
generally I make up for the lower burglary 

premium—by increasing his coverage with 
other policies. Matter of fact, I more than make 
up for it. Even get leads on other good prospects. 


“And, naturally, by getting so many clients 
and prospects to put in Mosler 
protective equipment, I cut my loss-ratio 
*way down. And that makes it a lot easier 
for me to place business with the company. 


“Saves me a lot of time, too— 
that low loss-ratio. Since every insured 
is a better risk, I have fewer loss-claims to 
bother with. They always take time. And I can 
use that time going after more new business!” 


WORK WITH MOSLER...IT'S A BIG ADVANTAGE! 
Let Mosler help you gain a good working knowledge 
of safes and chests. 


Mail coupon, today, for a free copy of Mosler's 
booklet, ““‘The Meaning of the Labels."’ It's a new 
edition. Enables quick identification of safes and «© The MOSLER SAFE Company, Dep't BN11 
chests, easy calculation of applicable insurance rates . Hamilton, Ohio 
——> * 


Please send me my FREE copy of the booklet, “The 
e M . ” 

Mosler burglary -resistant armored steel money caning of the Labels. 
chest. Can be anchored in a fire-resistive safe or 
in a reinforced steel-cladded concrete block 


1F IT'S MOSLER...1T'S SAFE NAME 


* Mosler Safe "> 
Since 1848 . 


World's ogee builders of safes and bank vaults Mosler built . 
the U Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous 2 CITY ZONE STATE 
bank AF that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima ° 








wera 
Some forms are 
just naturally better! 


Look to R&S for your 
printing! 
We are insurance form specialists. 


If you want your forms, and par- 
ticularly your policies, to have in- 
dividuality and distinction, let us 
show you what can be done with 
color and design. 


Our policy forms are attractive- 
looking because they are custom- 
made ... and they are easy to 
issue, too! (Snap-out forms avail- 
able if desired). You will be 
pleased with our quality plus 
service. 


Why not write us now about your 
forms? 


Recording and Statistical 
Corporation 


100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
223 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Ill. 
PLANTS AT 


55 Old Colony Parkway 
Boston 25, Mass 


2815 N. Vermilion St 
Danville, Ili 








Budgetary Control—from page 78 

floor space which is in commonplace 
daily use by many insurance com- 
panies. One of these “mechanical 
contains some 27 miles of 


hundreds of 


brains” 
wire to connect the 
relays, calculating gears and the 88 
printing bars. The ordinary electric 
plug used for a household appliance 
The plug 
or “control board” which gives this 


has two prongs or poles 


particular robot brain its instruc- 
tions on how to accomplish a single 
tvpe of accounting and _ tabulating 
operation has 2,040 poles. In a few 
seconds this 2,040 pole control panel 
can be removed and another one in 
serted so that the robot brain is then 
ready to carry out an entirely dif 
ferent type of operation according to 
a pre-arranged program. An even 
faster and more modern robot brain 
is available for routine use in insur- 
which in one 


ance company offices 
minute will make 16,800 additions or 
subtractions and will print the an 
swers at the rate of 18,000 digits or 


letters a minute. 


What Control Should Do 


As the result of some contact with 
income budgets, operating expense 
budgets and capital addition or re- 
tirement budgets for hundreds otf 
utility companies and other 
trial concerns, I have learned that 
the simple words, “Budgetary Con 
trol” mean entirely different things 
to different companies and even to 


indus 


the same company at different stages 
of evolution or stress. I could try 
and define what budgetary control is 
in the sense of a certain set of 
forms ; a combination of figures, etc. 
Instead I am going to try the more 
difficult job of submitting one point 
of view about what budgetary con 
trol does or should do. 

For a business concern, a budget, 
much like the laying of a ship’s 
course preparatory to a cruise, is the 
planning of a route for a proposed 
it may be for a month or a 
quarter or a year or for five years 


voyage 


This may be done for the operation 
as a whole—but the whole is made 
up of the sum of the parts. And it is 
the routing of these separate parts 
that must concern us the most since 
each part a relation to and 
affects the other parts as well as the 
total result. 

In this sense, practically 


bears 


every 


business concern has a budget, un- 
less it is just drifting aimlessly 
about. We frequently overlook the 
fact that we can have three kinds of 
budgets which, for the purpose of 
my discussion I will name as: (1)— 
the semi- 
the infor- 


The formal budget, (2) 
formal budget and (3) 
mal budget 

The “formal budget” corresponds 
to the detailed drawing out of a pro- 
posed course on a sailing chart. It 
requires the setting up of special 
forms, records and procedures. It is 
most needed when we are venturing 
into new and strange waters that we 
have not traveled before. 

The budget” in 
volves comparing our current course 
with the route that we followed on 
our last voyage—the previous year’s 
record—with adjustments made in 
our current reflect the 
lessons learned on our last voyage. 
This is essentially the customary 
where we and 
our current operations in 
comparison with what we did the 
previous year. Naturally this “semi- 
formal budget” finds its best appli 
cation when we are in familiar and 
well known waters and are traveling 
less the same route each 


““semi-formal 


course to 


procedure record 


watch 


more or 
year 

The “informal budget” requires a 
good captain, a good man at the 
steering wheel and a good look-out 
man for any breakers ahead. It cor- 
responds somewhat to what a sea- 
call “dead reckoning” 
aviator would call “visual 

In its simplest form it 
spending a little less money 
than you take in, or taking in more 
money than you need to spend. In 
calm weather with lots of sea room, 
the “formal budgets” and the “semi 
formal budgets” are easier on the 
crew. But in the time of a storm in 
a narrow channel, the importance of 
the principles of the “informal 
budget,” as a supplement to the use 
of the other two types of budget 
should not be underestimated. 

Even if the reader is inclined to 
think that the only type of budget 
is the one that I have described as a 
“formal budget,” he will almost al- 
ways find that the other two types 
are present to a greater or lesser 
extent—depending upon the weather 
conditions and the nature of the 
voyage. 


man would 
and an 
contact.” 


means 
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Problems are likely to arise with 
a program for a “formal budget”’ be- 
cause there is an ever present 
temptation to graft some other ac- 
tivities onto the basic principle. 
Sometimes the “formal budget’’ is 
looked upon as an appropriation of 
funds or a delegation of authority 
I suggest that these different ideas 
be well recognized and kept sepa- 
rated. Good organization may call 
for the delegation of authority for a 
major operation and an appropria- 
tion of funds. But the charting of 
proposed routes—the budget—will 
extend somewhat down below that 
point. The general route proposed 
may contemplate the adding of ten 
per cent more employees or the pur- 
chase of X automobiles. There 
should still be some definite approval 
by designated persons in the line 
organization for each actual expen- 
diture when it is to be made. The 
captain may have his proposed route 
marked on a chart but the helmsman 
should not change the course of the 
ship without a direct instruction. If 
everybody looks upon an item in a 
“formal budget’’ as an appropria- 
tion, at least the full amount will be 
spent under every item and there 
will be no cushion for the unex- 
pected developments which will re- 
quire management to approve 
greater expenditures than provided 
for certain items. 

Sometimes a “formal budget” is 
used as an excuse to form some com- 
mittees. These may have a tempo- 
rary or permanent value because of 
the broadening and educational ef- 
fect on company personnel, but they 
do not form a necessary part of a 
“formal budget” program. Some- 
times an intended or unintended 
effect of a “formal budget” may be 
to change certain organization lines 
of authority and responsibility. A 
budget program should reflect the 
existing lines of responsibility 
created by other action and should 
not itself tend to create any change 
in the lines of organization. Some- 
times there may be introduced into a 
budget program a sub-conscious am- 
bition of a staff department to inject 
itself into the functioning of the 
direct line operations rather than to 
act as a recorder of history, a tech- 
nical consultant, or a detached and 
objective observer of the operations 
of the line organization. Temporary 
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expediency may justify at times all 
of these departures but top manage- 
ment must always recognize their 
temporary nature. 


Frequently we think of “budget- 
ary control” as being concerned only 
with operating expenses but these 
operating expenses are only a part 
of the whole. The operating expense 
part of a budget program may need 
to be more complex than for other 
parts of the operation, but top man 
agement must look at the picture as 
a whole. 


Two Main Values 


There is an opinion from time to 
time that either a “formal budget” 
or a “semi-formal budget” serves to 
bring about greater efficiency in 
management. Unfortunately there 
can be no one substitute for the other 
things that good management must 
do. A budget is only one of the tools 
or instruments of management. 
There are two main values to a 
budget program—first, it helps to 
direct management’s attention im- 
mediately to unexpected trends ; sec- 
ondly, it gives both management and 
the individual department head a 
measuring stick which recognizes 
improvements brought about by 
greater ingenuity and better opera- 
tions. As far as the second point is 
concerned, the budget becomes one 
of a number of measuring sticks 
available for management and the 
individuals concerned. 


While we don’t think ordinarily 
of budgets in connection with in- 
vestment income, we still have to 
estimate what we expect to get and 
what investment risks we are willing 
to take. This investment income 
field is one of the more specialized 
ones that involves only a small part 
of the personnel and does not need 
to be discussed any further. The 
most important items in an insur- 
ance company’s operations, espe- 
cially under present day conditions, 
are the expected losses with their 
expected claims expense and the 
accuracy of the estimation of our 
incurred losses. 


In conclusion, let me say again 
that budgetary control is one of 
the important instruments of man- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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LITERATURE 
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Many insurance companies use ast 
Disple Racks as SALES BUILDERS 
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rooms. Show your sales-stimulating 
printed material where it can be seen 
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in Small Space 
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rack facilitate handling and cleaning. 40 Adjust- 
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literature. A handsome, functional piece of of- 
fice equipment you'll be proud to own. 


Completely assembled Only 52u 


Send your order today. Immediate 
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1256 Miners Bank Bidg., Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
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Tip from America’s 
Top 


ecretaries 


“Webster's numbered scale edge is a 
time-saver and a great convenience,” 
says ADELAIDE SMART, Secretary to 
Mr. Richard S. Morse, President of 
the National Research Corporation, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Successful secretaries know 
from experience which office 
materials help them most 
That's why you'll find so 
many of them specifying Web-— 
ster's Micrometric—the car- 
bon paper with the exclusive 
numbered scale edge. 


With Webster's Micrometric at 
work, office output speeds up. 
There's less tiresome re-typ- 
ing for the uncoated numbered 
scale edge ends guesswork and 
makes removal of carbon paper 
clean and easy. 


Webster's Micrometric is 
available in weights suitable 
for all your office needs. 
It's long-lasting, makes ex- 
ceptionally clear impressions 
and costs no more than any 
quality carbon paper Ask to 
see the complete Webster line 
of carbon paper, typewriter 
ribbons and duplicating sup- 
plies at your stationers, or 
write to 


F. S. WEBSTER 


COMPANY 
4 Amherst St., Cambridge 42, Mass. 
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Budgetary Control—Continued 


agement for keeping disbursements 
and income in a reasonable bal- 
ance and in giving us a series of 
reference points which help us to 
judge the trend of our current prob- 
lems and operations. In a broad 
sense, some type of budgetary con- 
trol applies to: (1)—Premium vol- 
ume, (2)—investment income, (3) 

expected losses and loss expense, 
(4)—incurred losses and (5)—-op- 
erating expenses. 


NEW DEVICES 


NTERNATIONAL BusINess Ma- 
[chines Corporation has developed 
new devices for use on existing 
machines in its electric accounting 
machine and electric typewriter divi- 
sions. They are a self-checking num- 
bering device and an auxiliary infor- 
mation storage device to extend the 
applications and flexibility of IBM 





punched card accounting, and 


|changeable type bars for the IBM 


electric typewriter. Also announced 
are recently developed applications 
of IBM’s time and program signal 
ing control. 

The self-checking number device 
makes available an entirely new 
method whereby a series of digits 
may be key-punched and _ verified 
simultaneously. This development 
utilizes a “check digit” which is suf- 
fixed to a basic number, such as a 
parts number, and which is deter- 
mined by a special computation of 
the digits in the original number. 
The new device performs a calcula- 
tion on the basic number during 
punching and compares the result 
with the check digit. If this compari- 
son is in agreement, the number has 
been punched correctly. If a mistake 
has been made, the machine 
pends operation and indicates an 
error. Not only does the self-check- 


sus- 


ing number device uncover errors 
made by the operator, but it also 
provides double verification by de- 
tecting errors made in writing the 
source documents themselves. 

The auxiliary storage device for 
IBM electric accounting machines 
makes it possible to store indicative 
information such as invoice numbers 
or department numbers, for ex- 
ample, without using counters for 





|this purpose. The availability of 


these counters for the accumulation 
of totals results in greater versa- 
tility for the accounting machines. 
With the aid of the auxiliary stor- 
age the IBM summary punch, for 
example, even when all counters are 
carrying information, still can punch 
either numerical or alphabetical in- 
dicative information into summary 
cards. 

Changeable type bars for IBM 
electric typewriters have been de- 
signed to increase the flexibility of 
these machines, especially in typing 
operations that require chemical, 
mathematical or other scientific as 
well as foreign language symbols. 
Special type characters such as sub- 
scripts and exponents are also in- 
cluded. 

The IBM time and program con- 
trol system has been adapted to 
schedule the starting and stopping of 
mechanical functions. Some of the 
applications for which the program 
circuits used include the 
operation of relays, solenoids or 
motors to sound signals, open and 
close ventilators, turn heating and 
air-conditioning systems on and off, 
switch light circuits on and off, and 
open and close lawn sprinklers, irri- 
gation equipment, etc. These can be 
accomplished on either a wired sys- 
tem or on the new IBM electronic 
system without special wiring. The 
programs can be set up on a varied 
daily schedule as well as for in- 
operative periods such as week-ends, 
resulting in savings not only in op- 
erating expenses but also in re- 
sources such as water, oil, coal and 
gas. 


can be 
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COTTON FIBER PAPER 
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“Say it” on Fox River cotton-fiber paper, and it 
will always be there! Cotton-fiber assures per- 
manence for policies, special settlements, office 
forms, all vital correspondence. Hardest file- 
handling hardly shows. Stays white for yeors 

has thot currency-feel that makes an impres- 
sion of stability. Ask your printer for bond, 
onion skin, or ledger somples . or write 
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N OFFICER of an insurance 

firm recently said to me quite 

blandly, “Our company has 
all the business it can handle. We’re 
not the slightest bit interested in 
trying to improve relations with our 
policyholders and the public.” In this 
enlightened day, such a remark is 
rather shortsighted . . to say the 
least. But a number of other offi- 
cials have told me their concerns 
could not afford the expense of a 
letter writing improvement program. 
So let's this month what 
direct, traceable results an organiza- 
tion can expect to receive from such 
a properly conducted program, 


discuss 


Cost of a Letter 


It is estimated today that the aver- 
age insurance letter costs between 
$1.25 to $1.50 depending of 


course on its length and the salary of 
the person dictating it. The two to 
three page messages, which are not 
too rare, can easily run as high as 
$2.00 to $2.50. But to be ultra con- 
servative, we'll put the average at 
$1.25. Therefore, if there are only 


500 letters being written a day 
throughout an entire organization, 
its daily mail is costing about $12,- 
500 monthly . . or $150,000 an- 
nually. If the firm is sending out 
1,000 a day, its yearly correspond- 
ence cost is around a quarter of a 
million dollars. If a company was 
considering appropriating such an 
amount for advertising and promo- 
tion, it would probably hold several 
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directors’ meetings to decide whether 
or not there would be an adequate 
return on the investment. 

“But our correspondence is dif- 
ferent,” you say. “It is a regular part 
of our operations and expense. We'd 
have to close our doors without it.” 
(And that, by the way, seems to be 
an entirely new idea to many 
even though it is obvious.) “How 
in the world can we reduce this 
fixed expenditure?” To answer this 
it will be necessary to quote some 
figures based on our analysis of 
tens of thousands of letters written 
by a dozen different insurance com- 
panies. 

The vast majority of letters we’ve 
analyzed were so cluttered up with 
stereotyped cliches unnecessary 
details and tiresome repetition 
that they were 20% to 50% too 
long. Just think what this means in 
costly dictating and typing when 
most everyone is screaming about 
the pressure of business, and many 
departments are obliged to pay over- 
time to keep abreast of their work. 

Time and again we have taken 
the very same letters many run- 
ning into two to three pages and 
boiled them down into six or seven 
paragraphs, At first we were ac- 
cused of omitting necessary informa- 
tion. But when they were carefully 
gone over, it found our re- 
visions were just as accurate and 
complete as their rambling originals. 
Another faulty practice is quoting 
from the letters being answered or 
ones previously written. This was a 


was 


pet habit of two of our clients, with 
the result their opening paragraphs 
were usually six to eight lines long. 
When we showed them how to get 
their messages off to a fast start in 
two to three lines, the heads of their 
stenographic departments practically 
fell on our necks in gratitude. 


Follow-ups 


Actual counts have shown that 
from 12% to 15% of the letters 
being written are to explain what the 
writers intended to say in the first 
place or to try and induce re- 
plies to ones previously written, 
Most of these follow-ups would be 
unnecessary if the original letter had 
been clear and explicit and con- 
tained the proper sales appeal. If 
you don’t think this useless letter 
writing is costing you a great deal 
of money, here is a concrete example 
to prove the point. Mutual Life of 
New York has been keeping a care- 
ful monthly tabulation of all letters 
being written in their home office 

which constitutes about 25% of 
their total Since 
they have started their letter writing 
program, each year they find they 
are mailing about 5,000 less letters a 
year than the preceding one de- 
spite a steady annual increase in 
their business. 

This savings from cutting down 
on unnecessary follow-up corres- 
pondence on a company wide basis 
amounts to well over $25,000 an- 


correspondence. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Better Letters—Continued 

nually. And if they continue to grow 
as they have in the past, this figure 
doubled. But this sav- 
ings is only a drop in the bucket as 


will soon be 


will be seen further on 

firms are using a 
number of letters, 
have developed a few guide letters 


Most insurance 


form and some 


to speed up the handling of recur 
situations. But 
companies that have made full use 
of these letters, and 
know how to prepare them properly. 
Here is what | 

Most of the 
amined contain entirely too many 
“fill-ins.”” In other words, the per 
sonnel has to insert so much data 
that the time to do this 
frequently offsets the that 
could be effected by the use of 
forms. Or, the guide or pattern 
letters have been so poorly pre- 
pared, that they are usually as long 
and stereotyped as the dictated 
originals, and are not elastic enough 
to fit more than one 

“What are 


ring there are few 


two types of 


mean 


form letters I've ex 


necessary 
savings 


situation. 


guide letters,” you 


ae a REI PE WS 
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"Whoops! Pony tailt!" 








ask? “Are they actually forms?” 
\bsolutely not 


your 


Rather they serve as 
models for stati to follow in 
situations that 
and over again. Many people dictate 
directly from them 


handling occur over 
varying them 
as necessary to fit the situation. 
Others simply give their secretaries 
or stenographic department the key 
number 
and the 


of the guide they want used 


information to be included. 


Letterheads on WESTON BOND 
certainly command attention! 


Firm, crisp, sparkling with quality, 
the new WESTON BOND makes 
correspondence more impressive, 
sales letters more effective. You'll 
agree, this fine rag content _ 
is worth many times its modest 


\ WESTON BOND Envelopes are made with GRIP-QUIK instant sealing flap gum 
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A guide can be shorter and better 
organized than a dictated letter, 
because it has been carefully thought 
out beforehand. And they 
eliminate so much dictation and 
typing time, they can cut the cost of 
each letter by 25c to 35c. When you 
consider that guides can be 
handle about one third of the letters 
being written in field and 
from 30° to 60% of office 
departmental 
can quickly realize what tremendous 
savings they can effect over a year. 
But not only that, they set a high 
standard of quality for per 
sonnel to follow in their individual 
dictation, and are ideal for 
new employees. 


since 


used to 


offices, 
home 


correspondence, you 


your 
training 


\s previously pointed out, Mutual 
of New York estimates they are 
saving $25,000 a year in their home 
follow-ups. 


making the 


office by writing fewer 
And they are 
fullest use of guides throughout theit 
entire and their dic- 
tated letters are much shorter than 
formerly, they their 
spondence program is saving them 
about $85,000 \nother 
client reports that the savings that 
have resulted in eliminating a great 
deal of overtime alone has far more 
than paid for their program. Of 
course this does not include the good 
will benefits they've received. 

Most executives know the 


because 
org: nization, 


figure corre- 


annually 


exact 
operation of 
whether it is 
and 
them, | 


cost of almost every 
and 


efficiently 


business, 
handled 
nomically 
have the 


their 
eco 
find, 
slightest idea of how many 


being 
But few of 


being 
their 
who is writing their good ones 
who the bad ones 


letters are written a 


organization 


day 
throughout 
and 
and how much 
their daily correspondence is costing 
them. Since this figure run 
into hundreds of thousands of dol 


may 
lars a year, and poor letters may be 
destroying an equal amount of good 
that letter 
most neglected 


will, it is safe to say 
writing is one of the 
business 


phases of the insurance 


have been wondering 
letter 
program would 
dollars and cents for 
it is hoped this factual 
data will convince you that it will. 
But the savings angle is only part 
of the will be from 
future 


If you 
whether a 
ment 
off in 


writing improve 


actually pay 
your 
company, 


story, as seen 


articles. 
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be organize your paperwork 





Here is a new, easier way to handle 
routine paperu ork and dictation — a 
different technique that will help you 
finish faster: 

(1) Start at the top—there’s no need 
to sort out the dictation matter; no 
need to call your secretary in and keep 
her waiting. 

(2) Read the first letter, memo or 
report. Decide whether to handle it 
verbally or in writing. 

(3) If verbal, pick up your tele- 
phone and get it done. If in writing, 


pick up your Audograph microphone 
and get it done. 

(4) Go on to the next item, and 
handle the rest the same way. 

Note that you go through the 
workpile just once. If interrupted, it's 
easy to pick up where you left off. 

You work smoothly, efficiently, 
quickly — alone, you think and talk 
easily. There is no confusion, no 
waste motion, no petty delay. And 
while you’re working, your secretary 
is intercepting phone calls, getting 


data you need, or transcribing the 
work you Audographed earlier. 

Although versatile Audograph 
helps you in many ways, it has proved 
again and again that in this one func- 
tion alone — speeding your routine 
paperwork—it saves its low cost many 
times over. 

If you are interested in this more 
efficient way of working, send in the 
coupon. Try the technique yourself, 


You'll find that it er. 
~e 
? 


really works. 
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OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


Addressing 
Checkwriting 

Dictating 
Intercommunication 
Paper Folding 
Stapling and Fastening 


. Ash Trays & Stands 
. Bulletin Boards 
Cash Boxes 
Chair Cushions 
Currency Trays 
Desk Lamps 
Desk Pads 
Desk Trays 
Drawer Trays 
Moisteners 
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Pen & Ink Sets 
Waste Baskets 


Air Conditioners 
Bookcases 
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. Stands, Typewriter 
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68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leaf Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. Copyholders 
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87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 
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90. Cord Cover 
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95. Stands 


LOSS PREVENTION 


140. Burglary Alarms 

97. Fire Extinguishers 

63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 

112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
107. Recording Door or 
138. Safety Equipment 

128. Salvage Services 

125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 
127. Filing Systems 
64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 
65. Record System 
66. Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
132. Advertising Blotters 
116. Advertising Specialties 
103. Birthday Cards 
130. Building Evaluation 
117. Display Material 
104. Greeting Cards 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
100. Promotional Gifts 
126. Short Rate Calculators 
101. Silencer for Dictating 





MODEL MARINE ENGINE 


NTIL December | the display window 

of Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 
Fulton Street, New York, N. Y., will feature 
a working model of a marine engine de- 
signed and built in 1890 by Mr. Frank 
Chaese. 

Each valve and fitting on this “Tom 
Thumb” engine is workable and the engine 
has actually been operated by steam at a 
pressure of 200 Ibs. For display purposes, 
it is mounted on a turntable and driven by 
a small electric motor which operates the 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT CIRCULATION Etc REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
OF BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS, FIRE AND CAS- 
UALTY EDITION, published monthly at Albany 
N. Y., for October |, 1952 

State of New York, County of New York, ss 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and County aforesaid personally appeared 
Arthur Snyder, who, having been duly sworn ac 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is the 
business manager of Best's Insurance News, Fire 
and Casualty Edition, and that the following is 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management and 
circulation of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 
41\, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit 

|. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business 
manager, respectively, are: Publisher, Alfred M 
Best Company, inc., Executive Offices, 75 Fulton 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Editor-in-Chief, Alfred 
M. Best; Managing Editor, Chester M. Kellogg 
Business Manager, Arthur Snyder, all of 75 Fulton 
Street, New York, N. Y 

2. That the owner is Alfred M. Best Company 
Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y., and 
that the owners of 1% or more of the stock are 
Mrs. Annie V. Ammermuller, 235 West 102nd St., 
New York, N. Y.; Mildred 8. Baird, 86 Prospect 
Ave., Montclair, N. J.; Alfred M. Best, 75 Fulton 
St.. New York, N. Y.; Walter C. Betts, Montreal! 
Canada; Dora H. Cox, New York, N. Y.; Crum & 
Forster, 110 William St.. New York, N. Y.; Flit 
craft, Inc., 75 Fulton St., New York, N. Y.; Estate 
of Albert M. Johnson, Hollywood, Cal.; Kellogg 
& Company, Westfield, N. J.; Alice L. Kellogg 
615 Tremont Ave., Westfield, N. J.; C. B. Kellogg 
603 Tremont Ave., Westfield, N. J.; C. M. Kel- 
logg, 615 Tremont Ave., Westfield, N. J Frank 


main engine and revolves the turntable at 
the same time. Containing more than 3,600 
parts, the model weighs only 30 Ibs. and 
stands 12” high. It is built on a scale of 
three quarters of an inch to the foot. A full 
sized engine of the type the model repre- 
sents would have a capacity of 1,000 hp. 
The Smithsonian Institute has expressed 
interest in the model engine which is dis- 
played through the courtesy of the Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 


J. and Eleanor Matre, 6167 No 
Chicago, Il!.; John McElraevy, Jr.. 75 Fulton St 
New York, N. Y.; Raymond T. Smith, 10 So. La- 
Salle St., Chicago, Iil.; Mrs. Raymond T. Smith, 
Golf, tll.; Vance C. Smith, 20 No. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Il!.; Arthur Snyder, 75 Fulton St., New 
York, N. Y.; Kathryn Snyder, Garden City, N. Y 
Elma W. and Joan W. Thomas, Indianapolis 
Ind.: William E. Whitney, 139 Clifton St., Bel 
mont, Mass 

3. That the known bondholders 
other security holders owning or 
cent or more of total amounts of bonds 
gages or other securities are: None + 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and se 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company, but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom each 
trustee is acting is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affi- 
ant's full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner: and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation or corporation has an interest, direct or 
indirect, in the said stock, bonds or other secu- 
rities than as so stated by him 

ARTHUR SNYDER, Business Manager 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15 day 
of September, 1952 

ELIZABETH BRENNER, Notary Public, State of 
New York, Qualified in Kings County No. 557 
No. 24-0407700. Certificates filed with New York 
& Kings Reg. Offices & N. Y. Co. Clerks Office 
Term expires March 30, 1953 
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BUREAU FORMED 

HE National Cargo 
Inc. has been formed to assist 

the Coast Guard in developing regu- 
lations for the safe stowage of dan- 


Bureau, 


gerous cargoes and grain and to 
make available cargo-loading inspec 
tion services in all American ports 
On about November first it 
scheduled to absorb the cargo-load- 
currently 


was 
ing inspection services 
provided by The Board of Under- 
New York and The 


Marine Underwriters of 


writers of 
Board of 

San Francisco 

The Cargo Bureau is a member 

ship corporation composed of indi 
viduals prominently identified with 
the maritime commerce of the United 
States. The membership will in 
clude ship operators, marine under 
writers, and representatives of the 
Coast Guard and the Maritime Ad 
The Bureau 
tablished in connection with require 


ministration. was es 
ments arising out of the International 
Convention for Safety of Life at 
Sea, 1948. The Convention becomes 
effective November 19th, of this 
year 

The ¢ argo Bureau will be headed 
by the 
their 


following who will serve in 
individual capacities: Presi 
dent, Louis B. Pate (vice president, 
Seas Shipping Company ) ; first vice 
Barker (execu 
tive vice president, Appleton & Cox, 
Inc.) ; 


president, Owen E. 


executive vice president, Carl 
E. McDowell (executive vice presi 
dent, Board of Underwriters of New 
York) ; treasurer, R. W. Berrv (as 
sistant to the vice president, United 
Fruit Company ) 


Joseph A 


and  secretarv, 
(secretary, board 
of Underwriters of New York 

Capt. Harry J. Parker, chief sur 
of the Board 
of New York will become chief sur 


Cerina 


vevor of Underwriters 


veyor of the new organization. The 
head 
quarters at 99 New 
York City, Dis 


trict headquarters in San Francisco 


national 
John Street, 


Pacific Coast 


Bureau will have 


and 


MERIT RATING 


NSURANCE Commissioner Zack 
Cravey of 


(Gseorgia is said to be 
considering a plan to provide ar in- 
tor 
through insurance rates. 


driving 
The plan 
would apply the recent increases in 
automobile liability rates only to 
those who were considered bad risks 


centive accident-free 
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. and the home office folks like to save work, too!” 











Our artist may be “just a little” off the beam in visualizing the Ag-Empire timesavers. 
The way we look at it, business is a lot more pleasant when red tape and detail—from the 
agent’s office to the home office and vice versa—are cut to a trickle. A case in point—the 
policy itself. After watching the “pinwheel” typewriter maneuvers that gals went 
through to complete the old-fashioned kind . .. we developed the first carbonized policy 


and now an improved one-operation policy to save half the handling time. Would you 


like to see a sample policy? 


We're easy to write to 
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Over the years, the pharmacist accumulates a vast 


knowledge of the customers and doctors he serves so 





that his skill becomes a key stone for the health 
and growth of his community. 


Excess has, for years, served in the growth of 4 From the asco 
}cllection of 


reinsurance and, through experience. arranged contracts Apothecary ul 
thecary Antiques 


which adequately provide necessary protection. 


EXC YE ‘ Ss INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


99 John Street, New York 38, N.Y. ¢ 6 East 11th Street. Kansas City 6. Mo. 


CASUALTY, FIRE, . i j AND SURET ¥Y REINSURANCE 








YOUR FIELD SUPERVISOR 


N ORDER to further the field 

service of our company, I am 

planning to call at your office on 
Thursday at 9:00 a.m.,” read agent 
Jack White’s memo from his field 
As he noted the ap- 
pointment on his calendar, Jack be- 
gan thinking how he might best 
utilize the time of the visiting field 
man. 


supervisor. 


Producing New Business 


While in Jack White’s office, the 
field supervisor would, of course, 
take care of a number of adminis 
trative details, but Jack was pri- 
marily interested in directing his 
efforts toward the production of new 
business. today he 
contact a local manufacturer to 
whom he had spoken recently about 
a survey of his insurance account. 


Later would 


If agreeable to the prospect, he would 
pick up the latter’s present policies 
and have them on his desk Thursday 
morning. He and he field 
visor could then analyze the existing 


super 


coverages, and recommend changes 
or additional coverages and, if wat 
ranted, prepare an insurance survey 
Jack knew that his field supervisor 
would be pleased to make a personal 
call with this 
risk, but he was well acquainted with 


him on prospective 
the insured’s operations and could 
handle any later him 
self. He had learned yesterday, how- 
ever, of another local businessman 
who was definitely in the market for 
a blanket bond; a sizeable fidelity 
loss having occurred to a firm in a 
in this man’s same line 
This was the opportune 
fidelity 


discussi« ms 


nearby city 
of business 
time to 
protection. 

Once Jack would have been hesi- 
tant to ask a field supervisor to ac- 
company him on a call of this type, 
but now he was aware of the im- 
portance that field men place on 
production. There was no day’s 
schedule of calls which could not 
be rearranged by phoning ahead if 


suggest adequate 
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RAY CUSHMAN, Field Supervisor, 
The Travelers Insurance Companies 


the field supervisor was asked to 
assist in a sales call such as the one 
Jack was planning. And to make 
this time out of the office count, they 
could stop off at the nearby radio 
and television shop where, if time 
permitted, an open stock burglary in 
spection could be made. 

Sales promotion material being al 
ways a part of the field supervisor's 
stock-in-trade, Jack gave 
thought to the ordering of buyers’ 
aids. He made a list of outstanding 


some 


circulars on important coverages that 
had been brought to his attention. 
The field supervisor would order 
these, imprinted with his agency’s 
name, along with a supply of busi- 
ness reply cards. 

In Jack White’s active, successful 
insurance office were two important 
associates: Mrs, White, who was in 
charge of underwriting and claim de 
tails; and Mary Lewis, recent City 
College graduate, ably managing the 
“accounting department” and mean 
while gradually absorbing the com 
plexities of this vast business called 
insurance. 

The field supervisor's visit would 
be important to both these ladies, 


and Jack advised them immediately 
of the approaching call. Mrs. White 
first looked to her supply of policy 
applications and claim report forms, 
listing those running low so that the 
field supervisor might fill the order 
himself or reorder for her from the 
branch office. She then checked her 
“pending” file for any overdue poli 
or claims. Her 
next step was to pull a file folder 
labeled “Field 
had grown out of the practice of jot 
ting down questions on rating, cov 


cies, endorsements, 


Supervisor,” which 


+, company underwriting policy, 
that had 


erage 
other questions 
the field supervisor's 
previous call. Glancing this 
miscellany, Mrs. White was amazed 


or any 
arisen since 


over 


at the number of questions that can 
arise in an insurance agency within 


a few weeks. It had proven a good 
idea to get these down in writing as 
up, and not attempt to 
recall them from the 


day the field supervisor arrived 


they came 
memory on 


Educational Help 


Mary Lewis began a brief review 
of her bookkeeping records and files 
to determine if there were any prob 


lem cases in her department for the 
field supervisor to clarify or to take 
up personally with the collection de- 
when he returned to his 
Her principal interest 


partment 
branch office 
in the pending visit, however, was 
the assistance always given her in 
the completion of her home study 
units. This past week she 
had been having a little trouble on 


course 


her garage liability, and a bit of en- 
lightenment would be greatly ap- 
preciated, 

Jack White’s example is worth 
emulation by any agent who wishes 
to take advantage of the services 
offered by a field supervisor. 

\ field supervisor is the agency’s 
agent, representing the agency’s in- 
terests in the branch office. His time 
is your time. It is well to use it well. 


Reprinted from The Travelers Protection 
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INSURANCE GENERAL AGENTS 


COLORADO 


CANADA 





RITTER GENERAL AGENCY 
Gas & Electric Bidg. 
DENVER, COLORADO 

WYOMING 


COLORADO NEW MEXICO 


NELSON & STROSS 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Representing Stock and Mutual Companies 
FIRE AND CASUALTY 
Graybar Bidg 420 Lexington Ave 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y 
Lexington 2-9870 


FOUNDED 1864 
ROBERT HAMPSON & SON, LIMITED 


Canadian Representatives 
FIRE, MARINE & CASUALTY COMPANIES 


Brokerage & Service Depts. 


451 St. John St., Montreal 
1811 Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto 








FLORIDA 


NORTH CAROLINA 





HUNTER LYON, INC. 


GENERAL AGENT 
901 South Miami Avenue 
MIAMI 36 
Serving Florida Agents 


JAMES 0. COBB AND COMPANY 
111 CORCORAN STREET 
DURHAM, N. CAR. 
Virginia — North and South Carolina 


HOBSON, CHRISTIE & COMPANY LTD. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Established (898 


326 WEST PENDER ST. 
VANCOUVER, 8. C 
Telephone TA 2i/! 





LOUISIANA 


TEXAS 





WM. A. MARBURY & CO. 
Managing General Agents 
RUSTON, LOUISIANA 


JAMES H. ALDRIDGE CO. 
(Statewide operation) 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Austin, Texas 


Robert Howard J. M. Williams J. A. Carmody 
Oliver W. Mines 


ROBERT HOWARD & CO., LIMITED 
Established 190! 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
CANADA CEMENT BLDG 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 








ROY MARTIN & CO., INC. 
Managing General Agents 
231 Baroone Street 
New Orleans, La. 
Tel. CAnal 4566-67 
LOUISIANA MISSISSIPPI 


J. E. FOSTER & SON 
GENERAL AGENTS 
1400 LANCASTER AVENUE 
FORT WORTH 2, TEXAS 


REDMOND & SHAUGHNESSY 
LIMITED 
SERVICING OUTSIDE 


BROKERS FOR OVER 
25 YEARS 


315 St. Sacrament Street, Montreal 








R. KIRK MOYER AGENCY, INC. 


Managing General Agents 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 12, LOUISIANA 


T. A. MANNING & SONS 
Insurance Managers 
Established 1904 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


REED, SHAW & McNAUGHT 


Established 1872 
Complete Insurance Facilities 


759 Victoria Square, Montreal |, Que 
64 Wellington St., W. Toronto, Ont 








MASSACHUSETTS 





FAIRFIELD & ELLIS 


60 CONGRESS ST BOSTON, MASS 
79 JOHN SI NEW YORK CITY 
Boston General Agency 
Reinsurance Negotiated 
Canadian Office 
Fairfield, Ellis & Grant, Lid 
160 St. John St Montreal, Canada 








MONTANA 


FRANK RIMMER & COMPANY 


HOUSTON OKLA. CITY 
LUBBOCK DALLAS SAN ANTONIO 


Marine, Fire & Allied Lines 


General Agents For 
TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS 


RYAN AGENCY 


LIMITED 
INSURANCE AGENTS 


PARIS BLDG. 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, CANADA 








H. S. DOTSON COMPANY 


MONTANA GENERAL AGENTS 
Granite Building 
Helena, Montana 


UTAH 











NEW YORK 


THE KOLOB CORPORATION 
General Agents 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada 
COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 


330 Judge Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Stewart, Smith (Canada) Limited 


Sun Life Building, Montreal 
gents and 


or 
Insurance and Reinsurance 
Associate Offices at 
John Street, New York 
f Trade Building, Chicage 


als 
h & ¢ Limited, London, England 





WEST VIRGINIA 








Horry, Eviison & Frost, INe. 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
118 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Warittnc Aut Crasses or INSURANCE 
Locat ano Country Wipe 








ALFRED PAULL & SON, INC. 
Supervising General Agents 
For Over 50 Years 


HAWLEY BUILDING WHEELING, W. VA. 








THOMPSON-HANN INSURANCE LTD. 
British Columbia General Agents 
560 HOWE ST. 


TELEGRAMS 
UNDERWRITE 
VANCOUVER 


VANCOUVER 
CANADA 








Best's Fire and Casualty News 








WILLIS, FABER & CO. 
of Canada, Limited 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
525 insurance Exchange Building 
Parent Office 
WILLIS, FABER & DUMAS, LTD 
London, England 


Montreal 








A. E. WILSON & COMPANY, LIMITED 
Lumsden Bidg. Toronto 


Insurance Service 
Throughout Canada 











Fire Protection—from page 46 


accidents not involving _ spillage. 
Thus the severity of a fire accident, 
particularly collision or upset, can 
be reduced by preventing fuel spil- 
lage. Attainment of this goal can 
be obtained in the following ways: 
(1) By locating the fuel supply in 
such a place as to reduce the likeli- 
hood of rupture, 

(2) By designing the fuel tank to 
withstand better any impact. 

(3) By carefully locating and ade- 
quately protecting other parts of the 
fuel system ” 

This report also stresses the need 
for proper fire extinguishing equip- 
ment on the vehicle. It emphasizes 
proper loading of flammable cargo 
and fire prevention by dock men and 
others; the need for proper vehicle 
maintenance ; and the need for train 
ing of drivers in accident and fire 
prevention. If the safety supervisor 
of any trucking concern has not read 
this report, he should do so as soon 
as possible. 


No Mystery 

Actually, there is no mystery to 
building an effective fire prevention 
and fire control program for the 
trucking Established 
standards and analyses of fire pre- 
vention and control and recognized 
mechanical means have long been 
available. However, the trucking in- 
dustry must—frst, want to do some- 
thing about their fire losses; second 
seek qualified help that is available ; 
and third, keep actively on top of 
the program once it is established 

In the past, it has paid heavily 
for many fire that should 
never have happened. 


industry. 


losses 


Copies of this article have been made available 
They can be obtained from the American Safets 
Tank Co., 2814 Mercier Avenuc, Kansas City & 
Mo 
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TRAFFIC SAFETY 


HE admonition of Ben PF. 

Ostergren of the American 
Road Builders’ Association, reported 
in the September issue of Best’s In- 
surance News, that “Facilities 
planned in terms of 35-mile-an-hour 
curves are still being used,” is high- 
lighted by the report of a survey on 
permissible road speeds by the Na- 
tional Highway Users Conference. 
According to the survey passenger 
cars are allowed speeds of sixty 
miles or more per hour for daytime 
driving in more than half of our 
states. Sixteen states permit day- 
time speeds of passenger cars of 
sixty or more while another twelve 
have no specific maximum speed law. 
In seven states the limit is 55 and in 
four, 45. In many states the speeds 
legal for trucks are lower. 

In an attempt to interpret the ca- 
tastrophic financial cost of automo- 
bile accidents in terms comprehen- 
sible to the average man, Harold P. 
Jackson, president of the Bankers 
Indemnity Insurance Company, es- 
timated the cost at $11.98 per year 
for every man, woman and child in 
the United States. Addressing the 
Mavor’s Highway Safety Confer 
ence in Pittsburgh, Mr. Jackson em- 
phasized that this represented a tax 
of almost $50 for a family of four 
whether they own or even ride in 
an automobile. He laid the 
fault for the relative failure of safety 
campaigns on, not public apathy, but 
public bewilderment in an extremely 


basic 


complex situation. A second basic 
fact, he said, is the amazing degree 
of confidence motorists have in their 
individual infallibility 

\ striking contrast in attitude to 
ward reducing such accidents is af- 
forded by recent actions of New 
Jersey and Ohio. On November 24 
New Jersey will unique 
driver clinic aimed 
the underlying causes of repetitive 
traffic law violations by certain in 
dividuals. Such violators will un 
dergo compulsory physical and psy- 
chological examinations. The clinic 
will be a joint endeavor of the state 
motor vehicle division, the Automo- 
hile Association of New Jersey and 


open a 
at determining 


the Center for Safety Education of 
New York University. On the other 
enforcement of the new Ohio 
law. 


hand, 


safety financial responsibility 


which is scheduled to become effec- 
tive next March 1, may be delayed 
six months because of lack of funds. 
The legislature éailed to appropriate 
the necessary money to administer 
the program In addition, there has 
not been adequate educational effort 
made to acquaint Ohio motorists 
with their responsibilities under the 
law 

The New York State 
Agents will conduct a 


\ssociation 
of Insurance 
public opinion poll on the desirability 
of more stringent enforcement of 
traffic and automobile licensing laws 
Each member will 
form to each of 


agency send a 
its automobile as 
sureds asking his opinion of five 
questions. The questions will deal 
with the periodic examinations of 
drivers and vehicles as well as with 
the increase of the penalty for in 
fraction of traffic laws. It is expected 
that the data on the poll will be 
amassed by November 30. 

The tight automobile 
market in Metropolitan New York is 
paralleled in other large urban cen 
ters. Brokers and San 
Francisco are quite concerned over 


insurance 


agents In 


the action of some companies in re 
stricting the writing of automobile 
liability policies. While a certain 
amount of this has been 
going to the direct writing companies 
they also are said to be looking with 


business 


dissatisfaction on the line 
Statistics prove definitely that the 


professional truck driver is the safest 


driver on the nation’s highways, ac 
cording to Irvin S. Markel, president 
of the American Fidelity & Casualty 
\ comprehensive study, detailed by 
Mr. Markel, shows that of 62,004 
truck accidents in 1950, there were 
53,403 involving collision between 
passenger cars and trucks. The truck 
driver involved was held at fault in 
34% of these mishaps. There were 
350 fatal accidents in the number 
studied, he pointed out, and truck 
drivers were at fault in but 20° of 
these. 


COMPREHENSIVE FILING 
APPROVED 


ERMONT has become the fifth 
Van to accept the filings by the 
Multiple Peril Insurance Rating Or- 
ganization of its two comprehensive 
dwelling policies. The filing became 
effective November 3 
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you agents say you agents say 


1. FINANCIAL STABILITY 


7. FRIENDLINESS OF HOME OFFICE PERSONNEL 8. IT 1S WELL ADVERTISED TO THE PUBLIC 


The American has presented, in monthly series, the nine most important reasons 
why an agent chooses a company to represent. These reasons are the result of 
an independent survey of over 2,000 local agents nation-wide. 


The American Insurance Company - Bonkers Indemnity Company . The Jersey Fire Underwriters 


9. ITS SALES PROMOTION HELPS 


TOL“ (a 
“werican Juswnance (Group 


Newark, New Jersey 





other Fields 


The Vital 30 Seconds 


F I were to tell you that | could 
the 
salesman’s calls by at least 25% 


increase effectiveness of a 
and increase his sales by thousands 
of dollars a year, you would listen 
to me long enough to determine 
whether I had real 
value or whether | was full of hot 
air. 

Why? 

Because in the first thirty seconds 
I have stimulated your thinking, 
challenged your curiosity, and ap- 
desire for more 


something of 


pealed to 
business 


your 


Get and Hold Attention 


My opening statement was not 
made in any sense of egotism, but 
deliberately to attempt to get the 
reader thinking about the most neg 
lected phase of selling today, the 
salesman’s approach, particularly on 
call backs ; how to get and hold the 
buyer’s attention during the vital 
thirty seconds, the first half minute 
the salesman 
face with the buyer 

Every salesman today is compet 


when comes face to 


ing with every other salesman for 
Salesmen of insur- 
are 


the buver’s time 
protection 
with other insurance salesmen 


ance competing not 
only 
but with salesmen of cleaning com- 
pounds, window washing services, 
display and the 
dreds of other products and services 
that go into the 
business today. 


advertising, hun- 


running of any 


What a salesman says in the first 
thirty seconds, how he stimulates 


1952 
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W. G. TURQUAND 
Sales Manager, Typewriter Division, 
Underwood Corporation 


the buyer’s thinking, may not deter- 
mine how much business he will get, 
but it certainly will determine how 
much time the buyer will allot to 
letting him tell his story. 

How he can interest the customer 
in that vital thirty seconds deter- 
mines whether he will get the quick 
brush-off or an interested audience. 

Every company today spends a 
substantial amount in sales training. 
We teach our men a standard ap- 
proach on canvass calls, we give 








| represent one of the oldest insurance 
companies in the state. We have a record 
of established service. We write all kinds of 
policies. Our satisfied policyholders run into 
the thousands. . . . How's that, Dad?” 


them product knowledge to enable 
their 
product to the customer, we provide 


them to intelligently present 
them with sales aids and sales tools 
in vast quantities, but very seldom 
do we spend time with them to give 
them a new approach, a different 
story every week or every month to 
get over the tough opening phase of 
call backs 

Here, it seems to me, is the great 
neglected area of creative selling. 
Here is the great challenge to crea- 
tive thinking in sales management 
to constantly keep a flow of fresh 
ideas, new approaches flowing to our 
sales organization to enable them to 
compete successfully for the buyer's 
time and attention 


Don't Send Salesman 


The importance of the right ap- 


proach cannot be minimized. In 
holding sales meetings with our own 
sales organization in branch offices 
throughout the country, I have told 
one approach story many times. | 
think it is one of the best I 


run It concerns the life in- 


have 
acToss 
surance salesman who asked for all 
which 


les- 


returned ads 


] 


coupons trom 


specified, ss don't send a sa 
man.” This man had a phenomenal 
record ot ho 
did not 

At a 


asked to explain how he was able 


selling thos« people W 


want to see a salesman 


sales convention he was 
to take these coupons which speci- 
fied, “Don't 
convert them into business. 


send a salesman,” and 


C n the next pea 








He replied, “It is all in the ap- 
proach. I go to the house when I 
am sure the man will be in, say 
right after dinner, and I ask for 
Mr. Jones. 

When he comes to the door, I 
introduce myself and tell him I’m 
from the Blank Insurance Company. 
He immediately replies, ‘But I told 
them not to send a salesman.’ So I 
just smile and say, ‘Yes, Mr. Jones, 
I know you did, and you see I’m the 
nearest thing to no salesman that 
the company has.’ ”’ 

With that approach, needless to 
say, he got in and made a sale. 

Over the course of some thirty 
sales meetings held in branch offices 
throughout the country during the 
last eight months, I have devoted 
a considerable part of the meeting 
to this question of the vital thirty 
seconds, to the handling of standard 
brush-offs in an attempt to convert 
them into rather 
than negative response. 


positive action 


Receptive to Help 


And I have found that almost 
without exception salesmen are in- 
tensely receptive to this type of 
We use a great many 
approaches, ranging all the way 
from our advertising literature, 
blotters, magazine ad reprints, and 
other printed material to repro- 
duced letters, reproduced photo- 


sales helps 





Ohio Farmers Companies 
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<— The ABC of why the insurance 
agent is a good man to know is— 


he sells Service, Safety, Security! 


graphs of installations, and machine 
parts. 

Every golfer feels that he can 
shoot his best game with his own 
clubs, and rather than attempt to 
generalize, I am going to use my 
own clubs and give some of the 
specific approaches we use, illustrat- 
ing the use of different mediums of 
approach. 

In all of these, I am going to give 
only the first thirty seconds, the 
attention-getting phase from which 
the salesman develops his entire 
story 


Using No Tools 


The first approach is using no 
tools: 
“Mr. Prospect, if secretary 
could turn out perfectly typed letters 
every time, if she could increase her 
production anywhere from ten to 
forty per cent, if she could type up 
to twenty carbon copies with no 
more effort than it takes to type an 
original, if her four o'clock letters, 
those last minute rushes, looked as 
good as her ten o'clock letters, and 
if she were a happier, more-con- 
tented more loyal employee because 
she was less fatigued at the end of 
the day, would you buy her a choco- 
late malted milk every afternoon?” 


your 


The second one uses a testimonial 
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“Mr. Prospect, the last time I was 
in to see you, we discussed briefly 
some of the advantages of the elec- 
tric typewriter in writing letters that 
create favorable impressions. As 
you are in ‘he insurance business, 
I thought you would be interested 
in seeing what M. J. Crawley of 
Danville, Va., has to say about the 
impressions that his letters create.” 


The third uses a machine part: 
“Mr. Prospect, I thought you might 
like to see the latest development in 
drive belts for small appliances. You 
will notice that this drive belt from 
an Underwood electric typewriter is 
There are 
into 


a tractor-type drive belt 
built into it which fit 
pulleys, thus 
eliminating the slipping common to 


co gS 
ce ged completely 


ordinary drive belts.” 
The fourth uses a blotter: 


“Mr. Prospect, I'd like to leave with 
you this little blotter to use when 
you sign your mail. I would like to 
call your particular attention to the 
message, ‘You add wings to nimble 
fingers when you use the Under- 
wood all-electric typewriter.’ I am 
sure that if that very efficient secre- 
tary of yours could materially reduce 
the amount of time that the typing 
part of her job takes, she could 
relieve you of the many 
details you now have to do yourself.” 


some ¢ f 


The fifth uses type styles: 


“Mr. Prospect, 1 know you are con 
scious of the fact that your letters 
are your personal representatives. 
There is a picture of you in every 
letter you write. I would like you to 
look over some samples of distinctive 
type styles which personalize your 
letters.” 


Product Changes 


In every line there are new items 
constantly coming on to the market. 
There are major and minor changes 
and improvements in the products 
handled. A state or federal 
government regulation, a change in 
tax rate, or the like, each affords an 
opportunity to build a story for a 
new approach. 


new 


A pencil with a new thin lead can 
be demonstrated to show how it 
requires less frequent sharpening ; 
a different finish on a paper clip 
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affords better gripping surface; a 
new tape dispenser saves time : some- 
one creates a new use for cellulose 
tape. 

Properly dramatized, any one of 
these or comparable items give a 
salesman that precious hold on the 
buyer's attention long enough to get 
over the basic idea that he and his 
company are here to serve him, to 
serve him well, to bring him fresh 
ideas, and to act as a consulting 
organization for his problems. 


Many Problems Unless 


The present and future economic 
situation in this country is going 
to create an ever-increasing burden 
on those of us who are responsible 
for sales. Our productive capacity 
has increased beyond all expecta- 
tions, but this tremendous produc- 
tive capacity will present many 
problems unless the salesmen of 
America can meet the challenge of 
moving the goods produced. 

Here we have a real problem, be- 
cause we are confronted on the one 
hand with the necessity for selling 
more, and on the other hand with 
less time in which to sell it. The 
office week is getting shorter, the 
time that a salesman spends actually 
interviewing buyers is constantly 
decreasing. The office that stays 
open on ‘Saturdays today is a rarity. 

With the shorter week and the in- 
creased to get the 
amount of work done in less time, 


pressure same 
the buyer must of necessity spend 
less and less time with every 
man. Only the salesman with a real 


sales 


appeal is going to get the length of 
interview he needs to tell his story, 
and | repeat that what he says in 
the first thirty seconds will deter- 
mine the length of time the buyer 
will give him. 

We cannot hope to meet the chal- 
lenge of today’s selling unless we 
materially strengthen the ability of 
our to get a real 
message quickly enough to hold the 
buyer's interest to listen to his en- 
tire story. It is our responsibility 
to do this, to find out from 
salesmen what they need to make 
their calls effective and to 
develop for them new ideas, new 
approaches with real selling punch 
to make the first thirty 
really count. 


salesmen across 


our 


more 


seconds 
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ON THE BALL! 


Our eye is always on the ball. The 
ball is opportunity for our agents. 
To help them follow it closely we 
constantly and carefully study their 
markets for changes in insurance 
needs and buying habits—through 
fundamental research. To help them 
overcome competition and score ~- 
we give them instant, experienced 


home office co-operation . . . timely 


EIGHTY SEVEN KILBY STREET, 


coverages that win and hold cus- 
tomers... prompt, pleasant, im- 
partial loss adjustments . . . idea- 
minded fieldmen — keen to help... 
prospect-tested promotional material 


that really does help score sales. 

vou't 
uP FRONT 
with THE 


gues 


«6 Saree 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





While strong salesmen and 
do develop these 
their own initiative, we cannot rely 
on our sales force alone. We have 
to furnish them with the right kind 
of ammunition, and unless we do, 
they cannot meet the challenge of 
today’s competition for the buyer's 
time. Strong selling starts with the 
vital thirty seconds, and we have to 
provide the added punch that makes 
those thirty seconds count. 


can 


approaches on 


TO INTRODUCE 
COMMINGLING BILL 


LAW to 
of funds by an insurance agent 
or broker is expected to be intro 
duced into the 1953 Massachusetts 


prevent commingling 


Sponsored by the In 
Association of 


Legislature. 
surance Brokers 
Massachusetts, the proposed meas- 
ure would be similar to but not as 
strict as the New York law. 
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answered by “True” or 


The following questions and answers are from an examination given 
the students of the course on Accident and Health Insurance con- 
ducted by the School of Insurance of the Insurance Society of New 


York. 


The following questions are to be 


“False” as 


they apply to the accident and health 
insurance contract 


F. 


7 he policyholder has thirty da vs 
to notify of claim 

No advance notice is necessary 
when the company elects to can 
cela policy 

The company 
disability claims 
The application becomes a part 
of the policy. 

Double 
aviation accidents. 
Vedical examinations 
quired for health 
(commercial form policies 

The least hazardous occupation 
controls the premium rate 
Partial accident indemnity 1s 
usually paid for 104 weeks. 

A deductible clause reduces the 
amount of weekly indemnity 


pays extended 
weekly. 


indemnity ts paid for 
are Ye 
insurance 


rider re- 

quires that the premium be re 

duc ed. 

(a) Proration of benefits due to 
change of occupation means 
reducing them 
Increasing them 
Extending the policy term 
Wee k ly may ap- 
proximate 75% of earn- 
ings 
95% 


In indemnity 


waiver 


benefits 


65% 


The N. ) 
Benefit Law became cfee 


1945 


; J hy J 1 
State Disa fy 


five im 
1947 
1949 
The clause 


refers to claim payments 


consideration 
Premium determination 
Underwriting action 
Medical reimbursement in- 


demnity is blanket cover- 


age within limits 
chased 

Allotted coverage 
Limited coverage. 
The 


his beneficiary 


insured may change 


not more 
often than once each year. 
He cannot make a change 
He may change anytime. 
The broadest 
clause is “external, violent 
and accidental means.” 
Accidental bodily injury 
Accidental 
Reinsurance of disability 
policies is arranged by the 
producer. 
Company 
Assured. 
A grace period is a benefit 
provision 
Claim provision 
Premium provision 

(a) Accidental death indemnity 
is principal sum. 
Capital sum. 


insurance 


means 


woe eww rr rrr errr rrr rrr rrrrrr, 
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False 14.—(a) 
Pru (b) 
| alse 


True 


False 
True 


| alse 


False 

False 

False 

False 

False 

False 

True 

False 

False 

True 

False 

False (a) 

False (b) 

False (c) 

True 20.—(a) 
(b) 


True 
False 
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Explain the terms of the first 
standard provision. 

Standard provision #1 can be 
in one of two forms. The first 
stating that no reduction in in- 
demnity will be made if the 
insured is injured while work- 
ing at a more hazardous occupa- 
tion. The other stating that the 
insuring company may reduce 
the indemnity in a case where 
the insured is inju¢ed in a more 
this 
case the company will only pay 
that portion of indemnity that 
the premium paid would have 
purchased at the more hazard- 
ous occupation. 

This provision also states that 
the policy consists of the policy 
itself, a copy of the application 
and all attached papers 
Describe group insurance 


hazardous occupation. In 


Group insurance is a type of 
contract whereby a large num- 
ber of persons are insured un- 
No medical ex- 
amination is required and the 


der one cover 


premium is reduced considerably 
as compared with the premium 
for the same type of individual 
coverage 


What is franchise 


Insurance 


Franchise insurance is issued 
where the true requirements of 
group insurance cannot be met. 
\ franchise must be obtained by 
solicit business 
Individual pol- 
issued on individual 
applications. The company may 
decline or refuse to renew or 
modify the policies individually. 
Describe the benefits, cost and 
coverage of the N. Y. Disability 
Benefits Law. 

The insured is entitled to one 
half of his weekly salary up to 


the agent to 
from the group 


icles are 
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a maximum of $30 and a mini 
mum of $10. The cost is % of 
1% of the insured’s salary not 
to exceed 30 cents weekly. Any 
one working for a covered em- 
ployer is eligible while employed 
and for four weeks subsequent 
to termination of employment 
There is a seven day waiting 
period before benefits are col- 
lectable. 

Explain the purpose of five dif- 
ferent types of individual pol- 
icies, 

(a) Commercial—It enables an 
insured in a non-hazardous oc- 
cupation to get large amounts of 
benefits for a reasonably low 
premium—-these policies are 
usually payable quarterly, semi- 
annually or annually. 

(b) Industrial—Persons in the 
more hazardous occupations 
may buy insurance but for 
smaller amounts of benefits and 
larger premiums. The coverage 
is usually not as liberal as the 
commercial contract. Premiums 
are usually payable weekly or 
monthly 

(c) Automobile  policy—Pro- 
vides for a weekly indemnity if 





























the insured is injured in an auto 
accident. Sometimes a principal 
sum is payable. 

(d) Ticket policies—Can be 
purchased at railroad stations 
and these policies cover just the 
railroad trip. The benefits cov- 
ered are similar to a commercial 
contract. 

(e) Travel—They are designed 
to cover accidents sustained 
while traveling—they differ 
from ticket policies in that they 
are issued for one year. 
Describe the three parts of the 
application (identifying, occu- 
pational and medical) and ex- 
plain what data are secured and 
why. 

Identifying—The data secured 
are the name, age, place of birth, 
and residence and business ad 
dresses of the insured. If an in- 
surance company has these facts 
two people with the same name 
will be distinguishable. 
Occupational—All the occupa- 
tions of the insured and the na- 
ture of those occupations. The 
underwriter can classify and 
rate the proposed insured prop- 
erly if he has these facts 
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Medical—Previous and present 
medical history is secured. The 
underwriter from the medical 
history of the insured will know 
if the risk is acceptable or 
should be declined or modified. 


7. What is the policyholder re- 


quired to do concerning a claim 
for indemnity. 

A policyholder must notify the 
company within twenty days of 
an accident and within ten days 
of the inception of an illness 
He is also required to furnish 
proof of claim. 

Give four reasons for carrying 
disability insurance. 

(a) To replace part of your in- 
come in the event of an accident 
(b) To replace part of your in- 
come in the event of an illness. 
(c) To offset medical expense. 
(d) To protect your savings 
What are the three important 
sections of the manual of acct- 
dent and health insurance: 

(a) The companies rules, regu- 
lations and underwriting prac- 
tices 

(b) The occupational classifica- 
tion. 

(c) The premium rates 
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AUTO RATE CHANGES 


EW automobile liability insur- 

ance rates for Tennessee have 
been announced by the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty Underwriters, ef- 
fective September 29. For private 
passenger cars the revisions result 
in rate increases ranging from $5 to 
$29 for bodily injury and property 
damage combined. For most com 
mercial cars the 
from $4 to $17, except that in Chat 
tanooga and all of Hamilton County 


increases range 


rates for most commercial cars re 
main unchanged 

Revised automobile liability rates 
effective October 1 in Alabama have 
also been announced by the Bureau 
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The changes apply to basic limits of 
bodily injury and property damage 
coverage combined and vary by rat- 
ing territories. Rates for private 
passenger cars will be increased from 
$7 to $16 while commercial vehicle 
rates remain the same. 

the has an 
automobile _ liability 
Mississippi and for pri- 


In addition Bureau 


nounced new 
rates 101 
vate 
enne and Casper areas of Wyoming 
The revised rates, which apply to 
injury and 


passenger cars in the Chey 


basic limits of bodily 
property damage coverage combined, 
became effective October 14... The 
changes vary by rating territory and 
in Mississippi range from a reduction 
of $4 to an increase of $20 for pri- 
vate passenger automobiles. Com- 
mercial vehicle rate changes range 
from a reduction of $8 to an increase 
of $16. In Wyoming commercial 
not affected by the 
changes. Increases in private pas- 
senger car rates range from $2.50 to 


$6.50 


vehicles are 


the Mutual 
Insurance Rating Bureau revised its 
automobile liability rates in Florida, 
Georgia and Kentucky as follows 


k’ffective October 6, 


PRIVATE’ PASSENGER CARS 
sodily Injury 
+. 30.0% 
No Chang 


+12.7% 


Prop. Damage 
Florida %e 
Georgia 
Kentucky 


+40.0% 
+40.0% 


COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 


Bodily Injury 
No Change 
(Ceorgia No hange 
Kentucky + vi 


Prop. Damage 
+18.7% 
+33.7% 
+-40.0% 


Florida 


Revised automobile property dam- 
age liability rates filed by the Mutual 
Bureau have also been approved by 
the Nebraska Insurance Department 
effective on the same date. There is 
no change in the Bureau’s bodily in- 
jury liability rate filings. For private 
passenger cars the rates are increased 
34.9% in Omaha, 40.8% in Lincoln 
and 43.4% 
state 
rates have been increased 38.7% in 
Omaha and 16.9% in Lincoln and 
reduced 15.5% in the the 
Dollarwise the increases ap 


in the remainder of the 


For commercial vehicles the 


rest of 
state 
proved range from $3 to $9. 
Revisions in automobile physical 
damage rates filed in Kentucky by 
the National Automobile Underwrit- 


ers Association will result in an 
estimated annual savings to policy- 
holders of more than $500,000. The 
changes, which vary according to the 
experience of the various rating ter- 
ritories, became effective September 
22. On private passenger cars, fire 
and theft and comprehensive rates 
were reduced up to 25%, rates on 
$100 deductible collision policies 
were reduced an average of 5% and 
$50 deductible rates were increased 
about 5% in most territories. Com- 
mercial local hauling fire and theft 
and comprehensive rates were re 
duced up to 25%, while there was 
a slight over-all decrease in collision 
rates. There were nominal reduc 
tions in commercial intermediate and 
long distance fire and theft and com 
rates. Collision rates 
were increased on tractor-trailers 
and other higher priced commercial 


prehensive 
vehicles 


O. L. & T. RATE CHANGES 


ODILY injury liability rates for 
B: large number of owners’, land 
lords’ and tenants’ classifications 
filed by the National Bureau of Cas 
Underwriters have been in 
creased in Arkansas, 
Mississippi and Texas. 


ualty 
Tennessee, 
The classifi 
cations affected are those rated on 
an area and frontage basis including 
hotels, hospitals, 
restaurants, apartments and 
rooming 
office 


stores, churches, 
clubs, 
tenements, boarding or 


houses and mercantile and 
buildings 

The \rkansas 
Tennessee became effective Septem 
ber 29 and 


creases of 21.8% in 


changes in and 


result in average in 
\rkansas and 
The Missis 
sippi changes became effective Octo 
ber 13 and represent an average in- 
33.3%. In Texas the 


22 207 
averages JO 3% and 


28.2% in Tennessee 


crease of 
increase also 
becomes effective November 15 

The Mutual 
Bureau has also revised the bodily 
hability for 
tenants’ classifications 
Arkansas 


increase 


Insurance Rating 


injury rates owners’, 
landlords’ anc 

which it files in The aver 
statewide resulting 


Store 


age 
from this change is 17.1% 
keepers’ liability rates applicable to 
retail stores have been revised in a 
comparable manner. The changes 
became effective October 6 
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Fire Insurance—A Bailor Who Con- 

tracts with His Bailee to Carry Fire 

Insurance on the Bailed Property, 

Cannot Recover from the Bailee for 

the Loss of the Property by a Fire 

Caused by the Negligence of the 
Bailee. 


Monsanto Chemical Co. v. American 
Bitumuls Co., (1952 Mo.) 249 S.W 
2nd 428 


The Monsanto Chemical Company 
entered into a written contract with 
the California Spray-Chemical Cor 
poration, (hereinafter referred to as 
“Cal-Spray”) whereby Cal-Spray, 
for a stated compensation, agreed to 
process and convert certain chemicals 
to be supplied it by Monsanto into 
a weed killing compound. One of 
the clauses of this contract obligated 
Monsanto to procure insurance on 
the materials supplied by it to Cal- 
Spray. This clause read as follows: 
“11. Insurance 
carry adequate insurance to cover all 
stocks of materials held by Cal-Spray 
for Monsanto's account.” 


Monsanto agrees to 


While the contract was in effect, 
a fire occurred in the plant of Cal 
Spray and materials of the value of 
$18,000 held by it for the account 
Mon 


santo was paid that amount by its 


of Monsanto, were destroved 


insurers to compensate it for the fire 


Suit was later instituted, how- 


loss 


ever, in ihe name of Monsanto, as 
plaintiff, and against Cal-Spray, as 
defendant, to recover the amount of 
the loss from Cal-Spray. It 
alleged in the plaintitf’s pleading that 
the fire and resulting loss to Mon 


santo had been caused by the neg] 


Was 


gence of Cal-Spray 
Whether or not this 
brought in the name of Monsanto for 


action Was 


the benefit of the insurance compa 
is sub 


nies from which it collected, 
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rogees of Monsanto, does not appear 
from the report of the case. There 
are statements in the opinion of the 
court, however, that would indicate 
such to be the fact. 

The trial court held that the clause 
of the contract obligating Monsanto 
to procure insurance for the 
benefit of both Monsanto and Cal- 
Spray and had the effect of requir 
ing Monsanto to procure insurance 
for the protection of both parties 


was 


Judgment was therefore entered for 
the defendant. Upon appeal it was 
argued by the plaintiff that the con 
struction placed upon the contract 
by the trial court amounted to an 
unwarranted rewriting of the con- 
tract; and that the holding of the 
trial court was contrary to the law 
of Missouri by which an insurance 
company, upon payment of 
is subrogated to the rights of the 
insured ; and that the collection of in 
surance for the loss by fire did not 


a loss, 


relieve the wrongdoer, Cal-Spray, 
of liability for the loss which had 
been caused by Cal-Spray’s negli- 
gence. The Supreme Court of Mis- 
souri ruled against all three conten- 
tions and affirmed the judgment of 
the trial court 

The appellate court was of the 
opinion that the contract clause obli 
gated Monsanto to procure insurance 
for the mutual benefit of both par- 
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ties. If Monsanto failed to do so, it 
breached the insurance clause of the 
contract and neither Monsanto nor 
its insurers, as subrogees, could have 
the advantage of Monsanto's breach 
of its contractual obligation to Cal- 
Spray 

The court recognized the rule that 
a defendant, who by negligence or 
wrongdoing, causes the loss of the 
property of a plaintiff, may not miti- 
gate the damages otherwise recover- 
able to the extent of the insurance 
collected by the plaintiff, but held 
that this rule was not applicable to 
the facts of the instant case: 
“The rule, it should 
not be held applicable in the instant 
case, if plaintiff was under contrac- 
tual obligation to defendant to carry 
insurance upon the property to the 
mutual benefit of plaintiff and de 
fendant.”’ 


would seem 


Automobile Collision Insurance—An 
Automobile Salesmen Held To Be the 
Agent of an Insurance Company. 


T. H. Hayes & 
Ins. Co., 


Sons v. Stuyvesant 
(1952 Tenn.) 250 S.W 
2nd 7. 


rhe plaintiff went to a Chevrolet 
dealer in Memphis with the idea in 
view of purchasing a vehicle which 
would be suitable for conversion into 
an ambulance. He took with him on 
this occasion an old Chevrolet whic! 
had 
known to the 


been so converted He made 


automobile salesman 
his desire to purchase such a vehicle 
Upon the advice salesman he 
purchased a certain type of delivery 
truck which suitable for 


The 
old Chevrolet was traded in as part 


of the 


would be 
conversion into an ambulance 


price of the new 


of the purchase 


tinued on the next page) 





Judge Says—Continuec 


vehicle and a cash down payment 
was also made. The salesman then 
calculated the amount and number 
of the deferred installment payments 
and also advised the plaintiff that 
collision insurance would be re- 
quired, and that his 
agency would be willing to obtain 
the insurance. The plaintiff con- 
sented to this and the 


automobile 


suggestion 


insurance premium was included in 
the the deferred pay- 
ments. A conditional sales contract 
was executed, which contract was 
promptly endorsed without recourse 


amount of 


by the automobile agency and sold 
and delivered to the Memphis Trust 
Company. A few days later the 
plaintiff received a policy of insur- 
ance in the mail. It was provided in 
the policy that any loss which might 
accrue would be payable to the plain- 

















= THE CORNERSTONE of a building, prompt 
loss payment is of basic, fundamental importance. 
It’s the most vitally significant factor in your suc- 
cess and ours. It’s the thing on which the whole 


structure of our business cee 


Because The Kansas City considers prompt loss 
payment a must, our Loss and Claims Departments 
are streamlined to assure just and speedy settlement 
of losses. The personnel of these departments have 
a comprehensive knowledge of the insurance busi- 
ness and complete familiarity with costs and values 
of property. As a result, The Kansas City pays 
losses and claims more than promptly. For you, this 


means continued friendship and good will from your 


clients 


To build more business . . . keep more 
business... represent The Kansas City 
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tiff and to the Memphis Trust Com 
pany, as their interests might appear. 

After the motor vehicle had been 
converted into an ambulance by the 
plaintiff and was being used as such, 
it was damaged in a collision. The 
insurance company denied liability 
under the policy upon the grounds 
that the plaintiff had misrepresented 
and concealed the use to which the 
vehicle would be put ; that the insur- 
ance had been written on a truck; 
that the plaintiff had converted the 
truck into an ambulance without the 
insurer's knowledge; and that its 
policy did not cover the ambulance 
involved in the collision. 

\ suit was subsequently instituted 
by the plaintiff to recover on the 
policy which suit eventually reached 
the Supreme Court of Tennessee. It 
was there held that the plaintiff could 
recover. 

There is a statute in 
which provides that “any person” 
who shall solicit an application for 
insurance shall be regarded as the 
agent of the insurer and not the in- 
sured, as respects all matters relating 
to such application and the policy 
issued pursuant thereto. 

The court held that as the automo- 
bile salesman had solicited the appli- 
cation for the policy in suit, he was 
the agent of the insurer within the 
meaning of the above mentioned stat- 
ute. As this agent obviously had full 
knowledge of the use that was to be 
made of the truck, such knowledge 
would be imputed to his principal, 
the insurer. 

It was contended by the defendant 
that the above mentioned statute ap- 
plied only to persons who are regu- 
larly engaged in the insurance busi- 
ness and who, as insurance agents, 
habitually sell insurance. In answer 
to this contention the court said: 
“To accept this construction would 
be to read into the statute a limita- 
tion which is not there. The statute 
provides that ‘any person who shall 
solicit an application for insurance,’ 
becomes the agent of the company 
when the company issues the policy 
on the application. There is no in- 
dication that the Legislature intended 
to limit the meaning of ‘person’ to 
insurance agents as a class, and had 
that been the intent, we must pre- 
sume that the Legislature would 
have used the word ‘agent’ and not 
‘person’.” 


Tennessee 
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GLENS FALLS EXTRAS 


Years ago, the Glens Falls realized that 





its agents would need a market for avia- 
tion insurance. 

That is why we became charter mem: 
bers of the Associated Aviation Under- 
writers, which acts as our Aviation - 











Department to provide Glens Falls poli- 
cies covering physical damage and lia- —» 
bility of aircraft; liability and personal 
accident for passengers; accident insur- 
ance on stewardesses and pilots; and 
property insurance, all types of liability, 
and workmen's compensation for air- 
lines and airports. 

Our agents appreciate the expert help 
of the AAU in writing the specialized 
risks of aviation. 

Here is a Glens Falls Extra which be- 
comes more important and valuable with 
each passing year. 


“Old and Tried’’ Organized 1849 A 


Fi 


GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Glens Falls, New York a 
—- ——— 











What Limits?—from page 27 


place exceedingly high limits of cov- 
erage in the domestic market. The 
reason for this is apparent when we 
the facts. From 1946 to 
1950, the four largest domestic re 


ce ynsider 


insurance companies lost $12,000,- 
000. In 1951 alone these same com- 
panies lost $13,000,000. It must be 
admitted that workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance has contributed to 
these losses. Primary. carriers have 
found it desirable to increase greatly 
the amount which they retain as 
their exposure on any one risk. In 


spite of this, their cost for reinsur- 
ance has gone up and this cost will 
further increase unless the adverse 
trend in reinsurance has 
reached its peak. Not only has the 
size of the top verdicts increased by 
leaps and bounds, but we must also 
realize that the 
which become a matter involving re 
multiplied 
times. Thus, where on a given num- 


kc SSCS 


number of cases 


insurance, has several 
ber of units at risk ten years ago, 
expect “X” i 


excess of $5,000, today 


we might losses in 


we have 
The same would 


Av 


several times “X.” 
be true of $10,000 or $20,000. 
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erage claim costs (all types of lhia- 
bility) have risen from $230 in 1941 
to $460 in 1950 and $700 in 1951. 

\s in all other types of insurance 
the premium developed for the ex- 
cess coverage must support the costs 
of that specific coverage. Again, it 
is a case of spreading the risk among 
many to pay for the losses of a few. 
Thus, where the trend of a partic- 
ular proves disastrous 
without an increase in the rates we 
find a withdrawal from the market 
of companies willing to assume fur- 
ther risk. We had a recent 
increase in excess limits tables ap- 
plicable to liability insurance. This 
is the first since 1932. Whether or 
not the increase is adequate, time 
alone will tell. For the first time 
serious study is being made of ex- 


exposure 


have 


cess losses and reinsurance results. 
The data applicable to the excess 
losses has been ignored and badly 
computed for some time. There has 
also been a serious lag in reporting 
cases to the reinsurance companies 

probably seven years, according to 
one insurance executive—and thus 
that experience did not get into the 
rate computation at all. 

We must keep a market of ade- 
quate coverage available to protect 
the insurance purchaser at all times. 
If increased rates are the only solu- 
tion, they must be increased. Don’t 
overlook the fact, however, that 
with every increase, the re- 
sistance of the purchaser will cor- 
respondingly He will 
weigh his added cost against the 
risk of a possible verdict in excess 
of a limit he can or should purchase. 


sales 


increase. 


What Can Be Done 


No one can be unconcerned about 
this problem. .\ll are too vitally in- 
terested merely to shrug their 
shoulders and “Let the insur- 
determine a fair rate 
It is 
whether en- 
gaged in the insurance industry or 


say, 
ance company 
and charge the public for it.” 
everyone's problem 
in buving coverage for himself or 
We should 


a hand in affecting the 


his employer 
take 


costs and availability 


aggres- 
sively 
of this cover- 
age. Here are some things that can 
he ck ne: 

First, the facts should be brought to 
the public \n 
posed of all 


organization com- 


segments of the busi- 
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ness might through concerted effort 
carry on an aggressive public re- 
lations campaign. It could embody 
and discuss not only an explanation 
of rating procedure and the nature 
of insurance, but could also be inte- 
grated with the national program of 
safety. An efiort should be 
to remove any idea that judgments 
and settlements come from an un- 
limited funds. These 
payments come only from the pre- 
miums paid by each policyholder 
to the companies. Let's bring to the 
man on the street the idea that the 
insurance industry is a public trust. 
All of us must contribute and give 
our utmost support. We should not 
advocate that a person wrongfully 
damaged should not be repaid for 
his loss, but let’s combat unjustified 
sympathy. 

Another facet of the program to 
improve experience would be fur- 
ther work on a safety program. 
While it is true that this program 
has been with us for a good many 


made 


reservoir of 


years and we have become more or 
less immune to it, a definite pro- 
gram to regenerate and revitalize it 
should be of extreme importance 
to all. We should apply it ourselves 
and see that we do everything we 
can to promote it. 
checks on drivers as well as 
on their Put teeth into the 
laws and punish the careless on a 
Improve high- 
ways, street planning and all meth- 
ods of traffic control. In short, we 
mean accident prevention. This is 
the key to holding the rate line. 
us individually, must 
do everything possible to stop acci 


Have periodic 
our 

cars. 

basis 


severe our 


Each one of 
dents. Safety must become part of 
our thinking. No part of the insur 
ance picture is more important. 


Policy Without Limits 


Other suggested remedies directly 
involve the insurance industry 
its thinking First: It has been sug 
gested that the companies isste a 
policy without limits. Company “A” 
agrees to protect John Doe—not up 
to $5,000 and $10,000—not $25,000 
and $50,000—-but to protect John 
Doe for any unintentional injury 
period—that’s all. Many insurance 
people with their present thinking 
would probably throw up their 
hands in horror. It can’t be done! 


and 
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Means To An End 


When the apples hang high, a ladder is the simplest means 


of getting them. If you have in mind the fruit of more good 


business, representing Northwestern is a most effective way 


of acquiring it. The sturdy rungs of dependable insurance, 


policyholders’ dividends, and prompt claim settlements can 


put you well within reach of greater success. Just contact 


our nearest office. 
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Rategh 


It would be unsound and result in 
complete and 
Those suggesting the idea reply 

They remind us that it 
is done in many parts of the world 


indifference chaos! 


would it? 


Actually, isn’t that what we are 
trying to do today when we select 
adequate limits? All try to buy 
immunity to the best of their judg 
ment and the amount that the addi 
tional coverage costs would be im 
material if a man’s better judgment 
told him that he was risking his as 
sets without a higher limit. The 
probable exposure and limits re- 
quired could be much more effec 
who has 


tively determined by 


thousands of risks submitted and has 


one 


Selt Lake City 


NORTHWESTERN 


MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 


orrrce 


* SEATTLE + WASHINGTON. 
New York Portland 


Vencourer, Canede 


Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


the experience of numerous verdicts 
and the 
who has only his own experience 


claims than by individual 


The underwriter can de 


to go on 
termine a rate based on the activity 
of the insured—the amount and kind 
and all other 
which might affect the award. It 
could not be determined lightly 
after 
The proponents of this plan state 
that sound underwriting and rates 


of exposure elements 


careful consideration 


only 


facts 
ridiculous to 


should now be based on these 
anyway; that it is 
a public 


as a movie star the same 


charge a wealthy man ort 


figure such 
premium for his excess coverage on 


ed on the next paae 








What Limits?—Continued 


a Cadillac as we do the bank teller 
or school teacher for the liability 
coverage on his Chevrolet. Under 
our present setup we do, and as a 
result, the latter insured pays some 
of the cost of the excess limits for 
the movie star. 

There is no doubt but that such 
a “no limit” policy would require 
some revisions in rating, but it 
seems to us to make better sense 


to s@é premiums based upon “po- 
tential loss,” backed up by loss 
statistics, than on an arbitrary rate 
selected by the insured himself, 
based upon his estimate of his po- 
tential loss. Inflation and deflation 
are not going to adjust themselves 
to a rating structure tied to a $5,000 
basic limit, but with a “no limit” 
policy, the units of exposure could 
remain constant, and the cost per 
unit would move up or down de- 
pending upon the loss experience by 





There’s nothing bureaucratic about the folks at 


MUTUAL of OMAHA. 


a claim, he wants action, 


When a policyowner has 


and he GETS ACTION! 


MUTUAL of OMAHA maintains 110 service offices, 


located at convenient points throughout the United 


States, Canada, Alaska and Hawaii... 


to facilitate 


direct, prompt, local service and payment of benefits. 
In 1951 MUTUAL of OMAHA sent out 675,918 
benefit checks . . . over a million dollars a week! That’s 


a total of more than 450 million dollars paid in 


benefits in its 43 years of operation. A fine company 


to buy insurance from... 


insurance for. 


The Largest Exclusive Health and 
Accident Company in the World 


MUTUAL BENEFIT BEALTO & ACCIDENT 


and a fine company to sell 
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classification. We classify risks by 
occupation in accident insurance: 
why can’t we classify them in lia- 
bility insurance? 

To other insurance men this idea 
seems utterly impossible to admin- 
ister. They state that every situa- 
tion would need individual under- 
writing consideration. The me- 
chanics of such an operation would 
make impossible the handling of 
risks on that basis. The statistical 
end of our business, and this is far 
more important than many realize, 
would break down. There would 
be little similarity of risk and so a 
standard could not be set up for 
accurate codification. Primary car- 
riers and reinsurance companies, 
too, could not rely on a spread of 
similar risks—a fact upon which 
a good portion of our sound under- 
writing is done. 

Other underwriters feel that the 
dangers of this type of policy would 
far exceed the benefits. Juries, they 
feel, would be more generous in 
awards knowing there was no policy 
limit. The underwriters also point 
out that the cost of such insurance 
would probably be prohibitive. Also 
the individual insured would have 
no voice as to the amount of cover- 
age desired. Such a “no limit’’ pol- 
icy would be more beneficial to the 
large corporation, which has greater 
need for high limits than the av- 
erage individual. 


Our Duty 


Which view is correct, we do not 
pretend to answer. We will all ad- 
mit that if such a coverage would 
answer the needs of the public, then 
as a segment of the industry, we 
have a duty to work out, if possible, 
whatever problems might arise in 
its adoption or application. Should 
some of the present problems as 
far as verdicts are concerned, be 
overcome through remedies we have 
discussed, it is possible that all un- 
derwriting could be handled on this 
basis. As it is completely contrary 
to our present liability principles, 
much education is necessary both 
from the viewpoints of the public 
and the companies. 

\ second suggested remedy is 
writing liability on a mandatory de- 
ductible or franchise basis. Through 
its use the proponents suggest we 
can also obtain a sounder and more 
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realistic regard for the necessity of 
care and consideration for the other 
fellow. This is true whether it be 
in the operation of a car or in re- 
gard for the public’s safety in the 
\gain the 
However, 


operation of a business. 
suggestion has its merits 
opponents can and have pointed out 
numerous problems which they 
claim outweigh any gain that might 
be anticipated. The problem of 
claim handling arises. Shall the 
insured handle all the losses within 
his responsibility? What happens 
to the loss which is mishandled and 
becomes an excess over his deduc 
tible? Suppose the carrier handles 
all losses, and, after payment, bills 
the insured for his share. A differ- 
ence of opinion quite often arises 
as to whether or not it should have 
been paid, and then the problem of 
collecting appears. There is no 
question but that financial responsi- 
bility or involvement would have 
its effect on the insured’s attitude. 
However, have we gained the ad- 
vantage we expected ? 

It has been further suggested that 
as a last resort we may have to 
adopt a fixed schedule of awards in 
third-party liability cases just as we 
have in workmen’s compensation 
cases. The liability arising from the 
operation of a motor vehicle, a busi- 
ness, a home, or profession of neces- 
sity has become so universal, and 
the burden of this lia- 
bility so great that a factor 
is involved. To continue the opera- 
tion, and protect the mass of public 


assuming 


sé cial 


involved, certain safeguards must be 
installed. 
termine the rights of the parties, 
that is, which right or 
wrong, but amount of 
damage comes to be 
a fixed schedule could be applied. 
Sounder underwriting and appraisal 
of the risk could be the result. Un- 
scrupulous attorneys could not profit 
unduly at the expense of the insur- 
ance-buying public 


Courts of law could de- 
party is 
the 

assessed, then 


when 


\gain, the usual opposition to 
such a plan points out that its appli- 
cation to workmen’s compensation 
insurance has not been a magic cure. 
The 


ness, 


busi- 
as we all know, has also felt 


compensation insurance 
the impact of inflation and the social 
trend. We would probably have to 
give it a good try to determine the 
final result. 
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We have drifted a long way 
the original question, “What limits 
of liability should be bought or 
sold,” but most of this background 
necessary to just 
the problem is, and once the prob 
lem is known, the solution we hope 
will follow. 

As we have said, Attorney [elli, 
after a considerable inquiry, dis 
covered only three 
hundred bodily injury cases in ex 
$50,000 throughout the 
country. This would seem to indi- 
cate that the insurance companies 


irom 


was show what 


approximately 


cess of 


could provide limits in excess of 
$50,000 at a nominal premium. Still 
the reinsurance companies are los- 
ing millions of dollars annually be- 
cause of high verdicts and settle- 
ments 


Better Statistics 


Perhaps the first step to take, and 
the insurance companies are doing 
it already, is to compile statistics to 
just 
many losses there are in excess of 
the basic $5,000 limit, but not in 


show definitely exactly how 
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What Limits?—Continued 


excess of $50,000. This could form 
a sound and proper base for either 
revising the basic limit to $10,000 
or $15,000, or perhaps $50,000. 
Should the proposed installation of 
this plan threaten to disrupt the 
rating structure to too great a de- 
gree, it would at least be possible to 
revise the excess limits tables so 
that a proper premium would be 
paid to insure the anticipated normal 


loss. 


Give Him the Facts 


Again let me remind the reader 
of the relation of wealth to size of 
judgment. We should be practical 
when suggesting or selling bodily 
injury coverage. An individual may 
feel the need of a half million dollar 
limit when he reads the headlines in 
the papers. He might, however, feel 
differently if he knew how small his 
chance, based on past experience, 
has been to incur a loss in excess of 
$50,000. Give him the facts as to 
this past loss experience, with the 
best possible estimate of what the 
future may hold. But in considering 
the future, give full credence to all 
the forces which are tending to push 
verdicts higher. 

The casualty segment of the in- 
surance business in the United 
States is relatively young. As we 
pointed out earlier, the first lia 
bility policy was written in 1886. 
Since that time our industrial 
growth, standard of living, and way 
of life have changed more than in 
any similar period in the world’s 
history. The casualty companies 
have geared their thinking to handle 
the problems of this terrific growth, 
have accepted their responsibility, 
and for the most part have provided 
the necessary coverage. The present 
problem confronting them and our 
selves is serious, but not insur- 
mountable. The insuring public will 
not and should not be satisfied with 
inadequate coverage or a_ limited 
\merican market. The companies 
here must provide some means to 
supply the protection required. The 
program will need an attack from 
all sides as we have pointed out, 
but we are confident that the goal 
will be attained, as our industry has 
already demonstrated by past per- 
tormance. 
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1. “A” mailed “B” an offer which 
concluded with the statement, “You 
may have ten days to consider this 
proposal.” The offer was mailed on 
October 1 and received on October 
> 

(a) Suppose that on October 3 
“A” calls “B” by telephone and in- 
forms “B” that the offer is with- 
drawn. In reply, “B” denounces 
“A’s” conduct, immediately informs 
a of his (“B’s’’) acceptance, and 
promptly mails a letter of acceptance 
which reaches “A” the next day. Is 
there a contract? Explain your an 
swer fully, 

(b) Suppose that on the morning 
of October 3,“A” mails “B” a letter 
withdrawing the offer. In the after 
noon of October 3, “B” mails “A” 
a letter accepting the offer. “A's” 
letter reaches “B” on the morning of 
October 4. “B's” letter reaches “A” 
in the afternoon of October 4. Is 
there a contract? Explain your an 


swer 


Answer 


(a) No. A naked offer may be 
withdrawn at any time before ac- 
ceptance, even though it specifies a 
given time limit during which the 
offeree may accept. The offer here 
was a naked offer, not an option, 
since there was no consideration to 
support it. When “A” notified “B” 
of the withdrawal, the offer termi 
nated and “I3” was no longer free 
to accept it. Obviously, an offer 
which has been effectively with 
drawn is not open to acceptance 

Yes. An offer made by mail 
and not specifying the means of 
reply gives the offeree implied per- 
mission to reply by mail. Under such 
circumstances the offeree’s letter 
of acceptance, properly stamped and 
addressed, becomes operative as a 


(b) 
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“constructive” acceptance as soon as 
it is mailed. On the other hand, a 
revocation of an offer becomes opera- 
tive only when received by the 
offeree. 

Hence, “B’s” letter of acceptance 
became effective when mailed. At 
that time the offer was still alive, 
“*A’s” letter of revocation had 
not yet been received by “B”’ and 
since the ten-day time limit had not 
yet expired. In short, the contract 
made when the letter of ac 
ceptance was mailed. 


since 


Was 


2. (a) “C” wisited the showroom 
of “D,” a dealer in office furniture, 
and selec ted eight prec es of furni- 
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DEAN'S NOTE 


This composite set of answers to 
the June 195! Chartered Property 
Casualty Underwriter examinations 
given by the American Institute for 
Property and Liability Underwriters, 
Inc., has been prepared from the 
papers of the examinees. Editing was 
necessary to assemble each composite 
answer and present it in condensed 
form. However, the content in some 
cases is more complete than was 
required for a high grade and an- 
swers have been given to all the 
questions even though the candidate 
had a choice. 

It should also be mentioned that 
although these answers have been 
taken from meritorious papers, they 
are not necessarily perfect. Many of 
the questions involved judgment on 
the part of the candidate and no 
hard and fast solution could be re- 
quired. Credit was given for the 
reasonableness of the answer and the 
evidence of intelligent application 
of a candidate's knowledge. 

Candidates are cautioned not to 
rely on this set of questions and 
answers as a method of direct prepe- 
ration for the C.P.C.U. examinations. 
They may be useful as a guide to 
the type of questions asked and the 
content of answers desired by the 
Institute, but they cannot be a substi- 
tute for thorough study and mastery 
of the subject matter of the Institute's 
curriculum. 
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QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


ture. These pieces had been used for 
display and accordingly, the price of 
each one had been “marked down.” 
/t was agreed in writing that “D” 
would refinish these eight pieces in 
@ specified manner and deliver them 
to “C’s” office within two weeks and 
that “C” would pay the price within 
thirty days from date. Two 
later the which was in 
“D's” possession and which had not 
heen refinished, was destroyed by 
fire. “D” notified “C” of this fact 
and informed “C” that no delivery 
would be made. 

(1) C” have a claim for 
breach of contract against “D"’? Ex 
plain fully. 

(2) Is “C” liable to “D” for the 
purchase price? Explain fully 

(b) “E” agreed to sell and “F” 
wreed to buy a quantity of steel un- 
der a written contract which pro- 
vided that the steel was to be manu- 
factured at “E's” plant located in 
the town of Oreville, and shipped 
f.o.b. the railroad siding at that plant, 
and paid for within thirty days fol- 
lowing the making of the contract 

(1) When would title and risk 
of loss pass to “F’’? Explain fully. 

(2) Suppose that unknown to 
“E” and “F,” the Oreville plant had 
heen destroyed one hour before the 

What legal con- 
follow? Explain 


days 
furniture, 


Does “ 


contract was made 
sequence would 
fully 

Suppose that the Oreville 
plant was destroyed one hour after 
the contract was made. What legal 
consequence would follow? F xplain 
fully 


Answer 


No 


which 


(a)(1) The eight pieces of 
and 


specific 


selected 
the 


furniture 
agreed upon 


were 
became 
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C.P.C.U. Answers—Contir 
subject matter of the contract. The 
destruction of the subject matter 
obligation to de 
liver. Assuming that the fire which 
destroyed his furniture was not at 
tributable to misconduct on 
part, he is not liable for his inability 
to deliver these items. 

? 


discharged ‘D’s” 


No. As a general rule, the 
risk of loss falls upon the party hold- 
ing title to the property involved. 
Title to this furniture was in “D” 
at the time of the fire, for two rea- 
First, the goods had not yet 
been refinished as required by the 
contract and thus were not in a de- 
liverable state. Second, the goods 
had not yet been delivered to “C’s” 
office as required by the contract. 
In the absence of intentions to the 
contrary, title will not pass to goods 
until they are put into a deliverable 
state, and title will not pass to 
goods until the seller delivers them 
to the spot to which he is obligated 
to deliver them. 

(b)(1) This is a contract to sell 
unascertained future goods. Title 
and risk of loss pass to the buyer 


sons: 


“D's” 


when the goods become ascertained 
and are unconditionally appropri- 
ated to the contract. Normally, in 
contracts calling for shipment f.o.b. 
shipping point, the goods are con- 
sidered appropriated when left with 
the carrier at the designated shipping 
point, though it may be possible to 
find, under special circumstances, 
that an appropriation has taken place 
before that time. Under the general 
facts presented here, title and risk 
when the 
goods were shipped f.o.b. the rail 
road siding at “E’s” 
quired by the contract. 

(2) There would be no binding 
contract. “E” and “F” would have 
no rights and no obligations. There 
has been a mutual material mistake 
of fact—mutual, because both par- 
ties assumed the Oreville plant was 
in existence ; material, because of the 
express terms of the bargain, the 
steel was to be manufactured in that 
particular plant and the existence 
of the plant was thus a condition es 
sential to performance. 

(3) The contract would be dis 
charged. “E” and “F” would be re- 
leased from their respective obliga 


of loss would pass to “F” 


plant, as re 
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their 


con- 


relinquish 
under the 
bargain specifies 


would 
respective rights, 
tract. Since the 
that the steel is to be made at this 
particular plant, the destruction of 
this plant released the seller from 
Likewise, the 


tions, and 


his obligation to sell 
buyer, not receiving what he bar- 
gained for, is released from his ob- 
ligation to buy 


3. “A” owed $750 to “B.” “X,” 
knowing this, forged “B’s” name as 
drawer of a negotiable draft drawn 
on “A” for $750 payable to the 
order of “X.” “X” then presented 
the draft for acceptance to “. ag 
who, not detecting the forgery, 
wrote the word “accepted” and his 
signature on the face of the instru- 
ment. “X” then endorsed the instru- 
ment in blank and delivered it to 
“T,” a holder in due course, who in 
turn delivered the draft, without en- 
dorsing it, to “H,” also a holder in 
due course. At maturity, “A,” hav- 
ing learned of the forgery, refused to 
honor the instrument. 

What rights, if an) 
have against (a) “A”; 


(c) “I? Explain fully. 


does “H” 
(b) “B”; 


Answer 


(a) “H” can hold “A” for the 
amount of the draft. When “A” 
wrote the word “accepted” and his 
signature on the face of the draft, 
he became the acceptor and assumed 
the obligation to pay the draft to 
the holder. An acceptor cannot es- 
cape this obligation to pay the in- 
strument by showing forgery of the 
drawer’s signature. An acceptor, by 
his acceptance, admits the genuine- 
ness of the drawer’s signature. 

(b) “H” had no rights against 
“B,” who may successfully assert 
the defense of forgery. 
a real or absolute 
asserted 
holder in due course. 


Forgery is 
which 
against a 
Chere is noth- 
ing to show that “B” was negligent 
in this matter, or that he is other- 
wise estopped from raising the de- 
fense of forgery. 

(c) “H” can hold “I” for the 
amount of the draft. One who de- 
livers a negotiable instrument for 
value without endorsing it, never- 
theless impliedly warrants to his 
immediate transferee that he (the 


defense 


may be even 
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has title to the docu 
ment and that it is genuine and is 
what it purports to be. Since the 
instrument here genuine, 
by reason of the forgery of “B’s’ 
signature, “H” can hold “I” for 
breach of implied warranty 


transferor ) 


was not 


4. (a)(1) Distinguish between 
and explain the nature of the rights 
enforceable in courts of law, and 
those enforceable in courts of equity. 

(2) Distinguish between lost, 
mislaid, and abandoned property and 
explain why the distinction is im- 
portant, 

(b)(1) When, if ever, are part- 
ners liable for the torts committed 
and the contracts made by a fellow 
partner? Explain. 

(2) When, if ever, is an agent 
personally liable to third parties 
Explain 


Answer 


(a)(1) The rights enforceable in 
courts of law are primarily rights to 
obtain financial reparation. An ac 
tion to recover damages for breach 
of contract or for tort is the most 
familiar example of a suit at law 
The right to recover the possession 
of a chattel or of realty wrongfully 
withheld from the plaintiff is also 
enforced in courts of law through an 
action of replevin or of ejectment 

The rights enforceable in courts 
are primarily rights to 
compel another to act or to refrain 
from acting. For example, if a seller 
breaks his contract to sell land or 
a unique chattel, the buyer may sue 
in equity for a decree of specific per- 


of equity 


formance which commands the seller 
to carry out his promise. Conversely, 
if a person persists in trespassing, 
the landowner may sue in equity for 
an injunction which commands the 
trespasser to stop the practice. Other 
examples of equitable actions are 
suits to obtain reformation or 
contracts on 
grounds, such as mistake and in 


rescission of various 
capacity. 
? 


(2) Property is considered lost 
when the holder parts with posses- 
sion inadvertently or unintentionally. 
For instance, a person’s wallet acci- 
dentally slips from his pocket while 
he is walking across the street 
Property is considered mislaid 
when the holder places it in a par- 
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ticular spot and forgets to retrieve 


it or forgets where it is. For in 
stance, a patron places his wallet on 
a showcase while making a purchase 
in a store and inadvertently leaves 
the wallet behind when he departs. 
Property is considered abandoned 
when the holder voluntarily surren- 
ders the possession of it with the 
intention of discarding it and re 
linquishing ownership. For example, 
a disgruntled fisherman throws hi 
pole and line into a stream with the 


intention of giving up the owner 
ship 
The finder of lost property 


the right to hold it pending efforts to 


has 


locate the owner and acquires title 
to the property as against all the 
world but the true The oc 
cupant of the which 
property is mislaid has the right to 


owner 


premises on 


retain it as against all the world but 
\ person who takes 
property 


the true owner 


possession of abandoned 


Cont 


paq 
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C.P.C.U. Answers—Continued 


acquires title to it. Abandoned prop- 
erty “public domain” 
and the first possessor becomes the 
owner. 

(b)(1) Partners 
the torts committed, and the con- 
tracts made, by a fellow partner 
while acting within the normal scope 
of the partnership business. Each 
partner is considered the agent of 
the firm for all transactions falling 
within the usual and ordinary scope 
of the firm’s business. This is true 
even though the partners may have 
made arrangements to the contrary 
between or themselves. 
Limitations imposed upon a given 
partner's authority to for the 
firm are unavailing as against inno- 
cent third parties who have no no- 
Of course, 
if a partner commits a tort, or makes 
a contract while within the 
his express authority, the 
copartners would be liable for such 
tort or contract 

(2) 


is said to be 


are liable for 


among 


act 


tice of such restrictions 
acting 


Sct ype ( if 


An agent incurs personal 
liability to third parties in the fol- 
lowing cases: (1) When he commits 
a tort, since every wrongdoer is per- 
sonally responsible for his miscon 
duct. (2) When he 


disclosed principal, 


acts for an un 
this 
event the third party is led to believe 
the agent is (3) 
When he acts without authority or 
in excess of his authority, the 
third party is justified in assuming, 
as between himself and the agent, 
that the agent has the authority 
which the agent purports to exer- 
(4) When he in- 
dividual obligation to the third party, 
as in the case of an agent who, in 
buying goods on behalf of his dis- 
closed principal, individually prom- 
ises to pay the price to the seller 


since in 
acting for himself 


since 


cise assumes an 


112 


1% helt Sop is 7 PROTECTS A 


CONQUERORS OF DISEASE — Like Dr. Walter 


Reed, who spent 
yellow fever, the 


ears in the Jungle to conquer 
orld owes a debt of 
the Men of Science who devote their 
study and cure of diseases of men and animals. 


ratitude to 
ives to the 


Se 


The Northern Assurance has provided reliable 
Insurance Protection for over 114 years. 


5. “Q’s” will contained a devise 
whereby his country estate, which he 
owned in fee simple, was left to “L” 
for life and then to “R.”’ Upon 
“O's” death, “L” took possession of 
this estate and purchased in his own 
name a $50,000 fire policy covering 
the various structures on the estate, 
including the principal residence. 
The next year, valuable ore deposits, 
hitherto unexpected, were found ina 
portion of the land. A short time 
later the principal residence, then 
valued at $40,000 was destroyed by 
fire. 

(a) Explain the terms “devise” 
and “fee simple,” and name the re- 
spective property interests received 
by “L” and “R” under the will. 

(b) “L” leased the mining rights 
in the land to a company which pro- 
posed to engage in extensive mining 
operations on the land and obligated 
itself to pay “L” a specified royalty 
on all ore mined. “R” objected and 
sued for an injunction to restrain 
“L” and the company. Will 
obtain this injunction? Explain. 

fc) “L” contends that he is en- 
titled to $40,000 from the 
fire insurer and that he is free to 
keep this fund as his absolute prop- 
erty. The challenge 
this contention. Explain fully the 
legal status  fket Thelin: ind OO 
insurer 


recover 


insurer and “R” 


in this connection 


Answer 


realty 
by will. Fee commonly 
said to be the complete and 
absolute form of ownership known 
to the law. Strictly 


gift of 
simple is 


(a) devise is a 
most 


speaking, fee 


simple means ownership unlimited 


in time. Theoretically, it represents 
ownership which endures forever. 

The property interest received by 
“L.” is a life or life 


estate tenancy ; 


that received by “R” is a vested re- 
mainder. 

(b) Yes. A life tenant is entitled 
to the normal use of and the income 
from the property. He may not 
deplete the property or subject it 
to an abnormal use at the expense of 
the remainderman. It is generally 
said that he may continue to exploit 
and receive the revenue from mines 
and wells already open when his life 
tenancy begins but he may not open 
new mines and wells. 

The exterior mining operations in 
volved here would deplete the land 
by removing a natural resource 
ore deposits which are part of the 
realty and the which 
was not previously suspected—and 
would completely change the nature 
of the property, a country 
Certainly the life tenant cannot be 
permitted to seize these deposits for 
benefit, to the exclusion of 
Under the facts 
tenant’s conduct 
and he should be 


presence of 


estate. 


his sole 
the 
presented the 
constitutes 
restrained. 


remainderman. 
life 
waste 
(c) This problem presents a mis- 
chievous puzzle and there are many 
schools of thought on the matter. 

In the first place it should be 
noted that “R” had no direct claim 
wainst the insurer. He 
party to the between “L” 
and the company and cannot assert 
any rights thereunder ag the 
company. 


was not a 
contract 


ainst 


In the second place, it is necessary 
to determine (1) the liability of the 
company to “L,” the named insured, 
and (2) the rights and 
obligations of “L” R” between 


respective 
and om 
themselves. 

Respecting the insurance 
pany’s liability to “L,” it is arguable 
that “I.” should be permitted to re- 
cover only the amount of his actual 
which is the of the 


com- 


loss, use value 
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destroyed residence for the balance 
of his life expectancy as measured 
by the mortality tables. This view is 
logical and in harmony with general 
standards of property insurance 
concerning insurable interest and 
moral hazard, but it gives the insurer 
an unmerited relief from liability. It 
is generally agreed that the com- 
“L” $40,000, the full 
value of the premises destroyed. This 


pany must pay 


result is fair since the company has 
written the insurance and received 
the premiums on that basis 
Respecting the rights and obliga- 
tions of “L” and “R” between them- 
selves, one group of authorities take 
\ life tenant 
must surrender the property, normal 


the following position 


wear and tear excepted, when the 
life estate ends, but he is not obliged 
to restore or rebuild when the prop 
erty is destroyed by a fire for which 
he is not responsible. The life tenant 
is presumed to be acting for himself 
in the protection of his own individ 
ual interests, not as agent or trustee 
for the remainderman, when the life 
tenant purchases insurance on the 
property. Hence, “I.” is free to keep 
the $40,000 as his absolute property 


“R” has no complaint since he had 
a separate interest of his own and 
was free to cover it with insurance 
and failed to do so. 

The obvious difficulty with this 
view is that it permits the life tenant 
to reap a harvest out of disaster. 
Thus it creates a large moral hazard 
by tempting the life tenant to insure 
the property for the full value and 
then give it to the flames. 

Accordingly, another group of 
authorities take the following posi- 
tion: “L” is presumed to have ob 
tained the insurance as agent or 
trustee for “R” and must either 
share the fund of $40,000 with “R” 
on mutually agreeable terms or use 
the fund to rebuild the residence 
Otherwise, the fund is considered 
held in trust, with the interest going 
to “L” for the balance of his life, 
and the principal going to “R”’ on 
“L’s” death. Thus the fund of $40,- 
OOO is treated as a cash substitute 
for the residence, and in this way 
substantial justice to both parties is 
achieved. 

Of course, the insurer has the 
option to rebuild or replace the resi- 
dence instead of paying the loss in 


cash. If it chose to exercise this 
option, conferred by the policy it- 
self, this would obviate the problem 
of resolving the conflicting equities 


of the life tenant and remainderman 


FIRE RATE REDUCTIONS 


T IS estimated that revised fire 


rates which became 
effective November 1 in Florida will 
result in an annual saving to policy- 
holders of two million dollars. The 
new rates apply to a number of rat- 
ing classifications including protected 
dwellings and apartments, banks and 
mercantiles and sprinklered 
non-manufacturing risks 


insurance 


olhces, 


Tennessee 


The Tennessee Insurance Depart 
ment reductions in 
fire insurance rates which it is esti 


has announced 
mated will save policyholders $2, 
500,000 per vear. The reductions, 
which became effective November 3, 
apply to dwellings and contents, 
and 
buildings, private barns and private 


apartments contents, public 


garages among other classifications 
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been conducted. The final reports 
and conclusions have not yet been 
made public. Past legislative history 
in both instances, however, indicates 
there is substantial interest in com- 
pulsory insurance in each state. 

Of the unsatisfied judgment fund 
bills introduced the only one that 
passed was in New Jersey. It is not 
effective, however, until April 1955 
hence further legislative action on 
it Is possible before it becomes effec 
tive. The New Jersey law provides 
for a fund with company participa 
tion in its administration. The feasi- 
bility of such a statute is subject to 
debate and current prejudices run 
the full gamut from staunch support 
to bitter criticism. This item 
be further explored later in this 
discussion. 

Since most financial responsibility 
laws contain provisions which tend 
to leave the impression automobile 
liability insurance is compulsory they 
merit mention in this discussion. At 
the present time the model safety 
responsibility bill has been enacted 
into States except the 
eight Arkansas, District 
of Columbia, Kansas, Massachu 
setts, Missouri, New Mexico, North 
Carolina and South Dakota. It is 
anticipated bills will be introduced, 
in 1953, in each of these states to 
bring the model safety responsibility 
law into being 


will 


law in all 
states of 


Some segments of the public are 
of the conviction the insurance in 
dustry has fostered the passage of 
pri- 
automobile 


financial responsibility laws 
marily to 


owners to purchase liability insur 


motivate 


ance 


REINSURANCE 
UNDERWRITERS 


incorporated 


Complete Facilities in the 


From my observation | am con 
vinced this allegation is erroneous 
However, I do feel that the insur- 
ance industry has not done an ade 
quate public relations job of educat 
ing the public regarding the provi- 
sions of the financial responsibility 
laws and the basic objectives such 
This 
public relations job is all the more 
imperative because financial respon 
sibility laws have stimulated unpre- 
cedented 


laws are designed to serve. 


numbers of automobile 
owners and operators to carry lia- 
bility a result thou 
sands of victims are able 
to make financial recoveries that 
would not occur except for the ex- 
istence of insurance. This story 
needs to be told over and over to 
emphasize what can be accomplished 
by voluntary, democratic processes 
\t the same time the insurance in- 
dustry should make an effort to 
limit the instances causing accidents 
and where no reservoir for recovery 
within the framework of a 
free, competitive economy based on 
sound principles of voluntary demo 
cratic 


insurance. As 
accident 


exists 


action 
Probable 1953 Legislation 


\s an insurance industry we need, 
made aware of where 
and what kind of legislation will be 
proposed in 1953 legislative sessions 
relating to compulsory insurance. 


now, to be 


Realizing that an accurate fore- 
cast of bills to be introduced in next 
year's legislative sessions cannot be 
made at this time I will, neverthe- 
less, indicate the states where com- 
pulsory insurance 
able 
consensus of well known legislative 


bills seem prob- 
This estimate represents the 


representatives 


OTIS CLARK, 


president 


Domestic and London Markets 


155 Montgomery St 
1122 Wilshire Blvd 


Los Angeles 17 


San Francisco 4 


STUART BUILDING 


a. Compulsory liability imsurance 


bills seem probable in the following 


twenty-one states: 
1. Alabama 


2. Arizona 
. 
a 


\rkansas 
4. California 
ings on proposed bills have already 
been held. Compulsory liability in- 
surance is favored by powerful farm 
groups in California. It is 
probable that a compulsory automo- 
bile compensation insurance bill, pre 
offered, will be re-intro 


Preliminary hear 


also 


viously 
duced 
5. Colorado 

6. Connecticut 

7. Illinois 

8. Indiana 

9. Maryland 

10. Michigan 

11. Missouri 

12. New Jersey—Prior to the 1952 
legislative session an interim study 
committee investigated compulsory 
insurance and unsatisfied judgment 
funds and deadlocked on which they 
would recommend. The unsatisfied 
judgment fund bill passed was a 
compromise proposition. It is con- 
ceivable the judgment 
fund law could be amended to limit 
its application to nonresident drivers, 
hit and run stolen 
cetera, and then pass a compulsory 
liability insurance law to cover all 
Kssentially this type 
of program is viewed with favor by 


unsatisfied 


cases, cars, et 


other cases. 
some organized units 

13. New Mexico 

14. New York—The introduction 
of a compulsory liability insurance 
bill, strongly supported, is imminent 
The fact that compulsory insurance 
for minor drivers was not opposed 
and has been accepted by the public. 
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the tight insurance placement market 
in some sections of the state, the 
public discontent over the high rates 
presently charged in the New York 
City area and the high percentage 
of automobiles presently insured all 
encourage such a legislative pro- 
gram. Certain of these factors, 
which can be readily identified, also 
will encourage a demand for a state 
fund or for a substantial revision of 
the rating formulae used, particu- 
larly the acquisition cost loading. 
The situation in New York merits 
close and thoughtful attention. 

15. North Carolina 

16. Ohio—Both compulsory auto- 
mobile liability insurance and com- 
pulsory automobile compensation in- 
surance bills have active support 
17. Pennsylvania 

18. Rhode Island 

19. South Dakota—FEarlier refer- 
ence was made to the situation that 
developed in the last legislative ses- 
sion. At that session the model fi- 
nancial responsibility law was intro- 
duced, and was making reasonable 
progress toward passage when an 
amendment was introduced which 
converted it to a compulsory auto- 
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mobile liability insurance measure 
The significance of the amendment 
was overlooked at first and the bill 
was ready to be voted on as a finan- 
cial responsibility measure when the 
change in effect was discovered. The 
amendment could not be killed but 
by careful strategy the entire bill 
was defeated. This, of course, de- 
feated the financial responsibility 
provision as well. In 1953 the battle 
will be resumed. Compulsory auto- 
mobile liability insurance has strong 
advocates in South Dakota. 

20. West Virginia 

21. Wisconsin—At the time this was 
written the interim study committee 
had not made public its recommen- 
dations. As previously stated, a 
compulsory automobile liability in- 
surance bill was defeated at the last 
legislative session by only one vote 
Regardless of what recommendation 
is made by the interim study com 
mittee it appears probable that a 
compulsory automobile liability in- 
surance bill will be introduced at the 
1953 legislative session, with strong 
support. 

b. Compulsory automobile compen- 
sation insurance 


1. California—1951 Assembly Bill 
#2023 is not a dead issue and may 
be re-introduced. Previously this 
proposal did not get beyond a hear 
ing in the House. 

2. North Dakota—About two years 
ago, when an interim study commit 

tee of the North Dakota legislature 
studied compulsory insurance and 
allied subjects some legislative mem 

bers were favorably impressed with 
the compulsory automobile compen 

sation insurance plan that is operat 

ing in the neighboring Canadian 
province of Saskatchewan and urged 
its adoption. The final action then 
was to wait a reasonable period of 
time to see how effectively the fi 

nancial responsibility law and un 

satisfied judgment fund laws in that 
state worked. Today the situation 
has changed. The unsatisfied judg 

ment fund (state operated) is de 

pleted to the point where another 
assessment for funds is necessary 

The Non-Partisan League, which 
was the minority party two years 
ago and favors the compulsory auto- 
mobile compensation plan, now has 
a majority in the North Dakota 


(Continued on the next page 











legislature. These conditions, 
coupled with the fact that North 
Dakota has a state insurance fund 
for every major form of insurance 
except automobile, form a favorable 
background for enactment of a com- 
pulsory compensation 
plan state operated. 

3. Ohio—Those who adhere to the 
philosophy of Judge Marx of Cin- 
cinnati will certainly not overlook an 
opportunity for favorable considera 
tion of their program 

+. South Dakota—If a compulsory 
automobile compensation bill is in- 


automobile 


troduced in North Dakota a similar 
bill is probable in South Dakota be- 
cause some of the same political 
groups that strong in North 
Dakota, and favor such legislation, 
are also powerful in South Dakota 
5. Wisconsin—Some Wisconsin leg- 
islators are known to favor the com- 
pulsory automobile compensation 
plan and would not be reluctant to 
sponsor such a bill. 

c. Unsatisfied judgment funds: 
While unsatisfied judgment funds 
exist in several Canadian provinces, 
North Dakota is the only state with 


are 
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such a fund in operation at the 
present time—state operated. The 
financial condition of that fund has 
already been mentioned. 

New Jersey has an unsatisfied judg 
ment fund statute, enacted by the 
1952 legislature, but it does not be- 
come effective until 1955. Under the 
New Jersey statute the insurance 
carriers participate in the adminis- 
tration and support of the fund. In 
contrast to the North Dakota fund it 
can be termed cx ympany operated. 
Unsatisfied judgment fund bills can 
be anticipated, in 1953, in at least 
states—Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, New Hampshire, New York 
and Wisconsin. Imminence of pas- 
sage is comparable to compulsory 
insurance measures. Some sup- 
porters of such funds consider them 
complements to financial responsi 
bility or compulsory automobile in- 
surance shall write in 
greater detail on this point later in 


five 


laws. I 


this discussion 

d. State funds: 

State fund bills can be one of three 
types: 

1. To replace assigned risk plans 
and handle risks not desired by pri 
vate carriers. 

2. Competitive. Funds of this type 
accept general business in competi- 
tion with private carriers 

3. Exclusive. Funds of this type ex 
clude private carriers from writing 
the applicable line in the state and 
establish the state as the sole source 
of coverage. 

Bills establishing state funds, of 
one of these types, appear from time 
to time on legislative calendars. At 
least three states—Massachusetts, 
New York and North Dakota—are 
expected to have such bills intro- 
duced at the 1953 legislative ses- 
sions. Agitation for such a fund is 
usually based on one or more of 
the following: 

1. A political philosophy that the 
state should provide a market for 
important public needs. 

2. As a protest against high costs 
through private carriers. The prime 
expense target is agents’ commis 
sions and administrative expense 

3. A that a state fund 
affords a good competitive yardstick 
for measuring cost. 

4. Need 
placing coverage 


(To be continued) 
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for a wider market for 
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“SECLING TIPS 


from the HOME 


HARD-TO-SEE MEN 


OO many new agents limit 
, ee calls to men who are easy 
to see. The trouble with interview- 
ing the man who is easy to see is 
that someone else has probably in- 
terviewed him long before you ap 
proached him—and he’s already in 
sured. But there are plenty of men 
who are hard to see. Men, who for 
one reason or another, can’t be in- 
terviewed during business hours. 
Men who are out of town on busi- 
ness most of the week. Doctors, 
whose offices are crowded with pa- 


tients during their office hours. 
—The Travelers Protection 


FIVE POUNDS OF CORK 


HEN you come to the closing and your 

prospect wants to defer it to some 
more convenient time in the future, just tell 
him the little cork story. Ask him what he 
would pay for five pounds of cork, common 
ordinary cork, this minute and he naturally 
will reply that he would give nothing for it 
—that he has no use for it. Then ask him 
if he were in the middle of a lake this after- 
noon and his boat were sinking what he 
would then give for five pounds of cork. He 
will undoubtedly reply something to the 
effect, “Why, I'd give all I'm worth"—and 
that makes him smile. 

Then say: “So it is with this policy. If you 
want to have it when you need it, you will 
have to get it before you need it, because 
in that respect it's just a little different from 
anything else you buy. You can buy a straw 
hat any time next summer if you have the 
price, but not so with insurance. You may 
not be able to buy it next week, perhaps 
not today. 

—National Casualty Agents Record 


ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


FINHE basic purpose of a local 
agent’s newspaper advertise- 
ment is not to tell the customer about 
a type of coverage or a special policy 
but rather to impress upon him the 
name of the agent and the fact that 

he is always available for service. 
The Hartford Agent 
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IT PAYS 


INCE accident and health insur- 
ie is the most personalized line 
of insurance sold, it stands to rea- 
son that the more information you 
have concerning your policyholders, 
the better service you can tender 
them. Such knowledge recorded so 
as to be quickly available, is invalu- 
able and this is a fact that should be 
recognized by every agency. 

This record, for example, should 
contain the policyholder’s date and 
place of birth, marital status, the 
number of children in family, occu- 
pation, income, etc. In the majority 
of cases you will be able to compile 
considerably more data than this, 
such as: whether home is owned; 
whether it is clear of mortgage or if 
not, the amount of same; the vari- 
ous forms of personal insurance car- 
ried by the policyholder and family, 
etc. 

Although such records on some in- 
sureds may not be referred to for 
considerable periods of time they are 
there when needed and will prove 


valuable at some future date. 
—National Casualty’s Agents Record 


NOT FUSSY 


HEN you start to sell resi- 

dence and outside theft insur- 
ance to an average wage-earner in 
an average neighborhood (the best 
kind of prospect) the chances are 
that one objection will be that the 
prospect hasn’t any property worth 
insuring—such as expensive jewelry, 
diamonds, furs, and so on. 

You've got two comebacks for that 
one ... most prospects are far 
“wealthier” in worldly goods than 
they realize . . . and thieves aren't 
fussy. 

—American Casualty Co. American Arrow 


OFFICE 


A LEADING QUESTION 


HIS month ask your present 
f deve one question. Do it 
when you meet them in person or 
do it by letter. 
Dear Mr. Client: 
Will you sell the furnishings, house 
hold appliances, hobby and sports 
equipment, clothing and everything 
else contained in your home, from 
cellar to attic, for the amount of Fire 
have it insured 


Insurance 
7 22>>> The Employers’ Pioneer 


you 


ASK EMPLOYERS 


OT one employer in twenty is aware of 

the financial risk he runs when an em- 
ploye drives his own car on company busi- 
ness. 

Help wanted columns specify “salesmen, 
those owning their own cars preferred.” 
Now is the time for the casualty agent to 
get his teeth into the money-making oppor- 
tunities offered him by these ads—opportu- 
nities ranging from individual contracts to 
fleet business. 

Cut out such advertisements, and go to 
see each advertiser. Put the question to the 
prospect point-blank. “Who is financially 
responsible and who is faced with a lawsuit 
when your employe, using his own car, hits 
a pedestrian or another car while on the 
job ... the employe or you?” 

Cravens Dargan and Co 


Review 


FAR-FLUNG CONNECTIONS 


NY business man will readily 
A sami his dependence on outside 
suppliers or receivers—probably 
even boast about his far-flung con 
nections—but he usually forgets that 
a shutdown of any of his suppliers 
or his receiver because of fire, ex 
tended coverage perils, or any other 
insurable peril would result in the 
interruption of the flow of materials 
and labor required to put a profit in 
his own pocket. The practical, sure 
way to circumvent such profit loss 
is an investment in contingent use 
and occupancy insurance. 
Fireman's Fund Index 
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tell him in all truthfulness that we 
have no authority to pay under such 
circumstances, and we write “out a 
little statement giving the man’s 
address and name and saying that 
But 
of whatever circumstances he relates, 


he saw the accident. because 
he will not tell unless he gets paid 
the $50, and ask him to sign it so 
we can hand it to the cashier and get 
the money if the company wants to 
get his story. So, he signs and from 
that time on, I don’t care who uses 


him as a witness—I’ll ruin him and 
his testimony, and I'll never use 
him as a witness myself because if 
the plaintiff is smart, he'll do the 
same thing I did. 

Let me tie this in with a true 
example, and at the same time show 
how it can support a theory of 
defense. Some time ago, we tried 
a side-swipe case. We represented 
a big trucking company, and the 
whole question was—who was on the 
wrong side of the road ? 
our theory, were that the plaintiff's 
a right curve in 


Our facts, 


car in negotiating 
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the road, swung wide as is the 
natural tendency and hit our trailer. 
We had a driver only, and a dullard 
if I ever saw one. The plaintiff was 
a passenger, a man, who lost his 
left arm. The plaintiff and four 
people occupied the other car and 
all swore their car never 
the line once, and the truck did. 

Naturally the police were called 
and came and took pictures. Our 
immediate investigation showed skid 
marks, dirt, etc., on our side of the 
road, none on the plaintiff's. One of 
the policemen was co-operative, but 
really a poor investigator and had 
done little more than direct traffic. 
His partner had taken the pictures 
and done the work. The first cop 
showed us the pictures and had en- 
larged prints made for us. When we 
contacted his partner, we found a 
$50 man. He told us he could win 
the case for us, but $50 or no talk; 
in fact, he might talk for the plain 
tiff. So, we “contained him” with 
a request letter for $50 and forgot 
him. Came the trial and who do we 
find on the stand for the plaintiff 
but Mr. $50 policeman. 


crosse¢ | 


He testified his original report was 
missing from the file and so he had 
to testify from memory, but when he 
got to the scene, debris was all over 
the road, and especially on the plain 
tiff’s side. Skid marks were on both 
unidentifiable. Some of 
his pictures introduced 
little than scenery. 
Came time to cross-examine. Had 
he brought with him all his pictures ? 
He thought so. We produced the 
enlargements clearly showing the 
debris skid marks where we 
claimed. Weren't these some of his 
pictures? Wasn't this the only skid 
mark? His memory improved, and 
last, didn’t he sign the request for 
$50 before he would give any infor- 
mation to us? He wilted. So did the 
plaintiff's case. Our dullard driver 


sides and 


were and 


showed more 


and 


was our only witness. The jury 
said not guilty. One bad apple still 


can spoil the barrel. 


Slope of a Driveway 


Not too long ago, I was handed 
a file by an oil client of 
mine. The appeared quite 
simple. An old lady walking along 
the sidewalk had slipped, fallen and 
broken her hip on ice on the sidewalk 


company 


facts 
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at that point where the sidewalk 
became the driveway into the filling 
station. The City of Chicago had an 
ordinance that provided that the 
slope of sidewalk where used for a 
driveway could not be more than 
one inch per foot; and at the point 
where the old lady fell, our survey 
showed the slope was three inches 
per foot. The suit was against the 
city and my client, and the City 
demanded indemnity from my client 
by reason of a driveway bond filed 
long since when the driveway permit 
was granted. There were the facts. 

The investigator-adjuster was a 
“resister,” but not much of an in 
vestigator. His theory of defense 
was legal—contributory negligence 
as a matter of law The old 
lady in her statement said she saw 
the sharp slope, the ice, and knew 
it was dangerous, but nevertheless 
walked upon it and fell. We all know 
only one judge in one thousand 
any longer directs verdicts on the 
grounds of contributory negligence 
matter of law. We couldn't 
rely on that theory. I well knew the 
construction department of this oil 
company never would put in such a 
driveway, it just didn’t make sense 
So, I sent the investigator out to do 
a bit of digging and to find out who 
built that driveway that and 
why, and he soon found out. 

The driveway my client had built 
had long since been torn out in a 
street program by the 
state, and some of my client’s prop- 
erty had been condemned, the street 
widened, new curb and 
installed as well as this driveway 
all by the state—and we had nothing 
to do with it and had violated no 
law, been guilty of no negligence, 
had to indemnify no one and pay 
nobody but me my fee 


he said 


as a 


way 


widening 


sidewalks 


Go Beyond the Obvious 


My example in the driveway case 
is but many of that type 
Essentially the problem is to get the 
investigator to go beyond that which 
seems to be true and find what is 
true. Hardly an investigator ever 
takes time to check local ordinances 


one of 


to see, for instance, if a stop sign 
is installed by reason of some ordi- 
nance and therefore to be honored; 
to see if a so-called through street 
is in fact a through street; or if a 
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surance agent much of the success he may 
hope to attain depends upon the honesty 
and sincerity of the service he receive 
from the company he represent 


The spirit of helpfulnes: 


something more than 


with 


ordinary company, to have handle your business Jr 
present, the meaning of service can never be fulfilled. 


The seven Fire and two Casualty Companies of the 
Union-Ocean Group strive to render their agents the kind of 


service that, backed by the 
other essentials of Integrity, 
Financial Strength and Efficient 
ModernMethods, enables them 
to build successfully. 
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street the assured was driving upon 
was a preferred street. Remember, 
the lawyer has a statute book in 
his office, and he can check state law 
violations; but few lawyers have 
the ordinances of the surrounding 
towns and the investigator must 
check that. 

The best known example of what 
I’m talking about now is a classic in 
Illinois. Two cars collided at an 
intersection. Neither driver saw the 
other until immediately before the 


“just enough’ —to constructively 4 
your day-by-day problems, distinguishes a good 


I: is an obvious truism that 
“The Will to Serve’ must pre- 
cede the action. Service, to 
be sure, is a word too often 


casually spoken. Yet to an in- 


a desire to do 


ommercial 








cee 


» Society 


ral Insuranc 


crash. One car was on a protected 
street and of course proceeded into 
the without 


The other car violated a stop sign, 


intersection 


stopping 
and likewise drove into the intersec 


tion and got hit amidships. Except 


for possible contributory neglige nce, 
obviously the man on the protected 
street was wronged and should col 
lect 
ple. 
The 


The plaintiff's theory was sim 
He was on a protected street 
defendant’s investigator took 


ved n the next page) 
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Theory of Defense—Continued 


nothing for granted. He found his 
assured was actually on a protected 
street, and that the stop signs had 
been switched. The plaintiff should 
have stopped. The defendant had the 
right to proceed and assume his 
right of way would be respected. 
The ordinance clearly showed the 
true condition; and the theory of 
defense was developed, and the court 
held for the defendant. Any man is 
presumed to know the law. The 
law said the plaintiff must stop 


before entering that street, and he 
did not by his own testimony. 

I recently had a case in which the 
evidence showed a stop sign had 
been knocked down the day before 
in an accident and not yet reinstalled. 
My client, a stranger in those parts, 
knew nothing of the sign, came up 
to the intersection and having the 
right of way over an oncoming car 
proceeded into the intersection with- 
out stopping and got hit. The in- 
vestigator knew these facts, but he 
was a resister. His resistance was 
of help in holding the plaintiff down 
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to man-size, but his theory of 
defense that there was no stop sign 
and therefore no duty to stop was 
lousy 


The Damage Facts 


I could go on and on with ex 
amples these the 
moral is—get the assume 
nothing. But, I want to move on to 
another broad field which is sadly 
neglected by many men in their 
theory of defense—their theory of 
fact—the damage facts. Every claim 
man either has a medical examiner 
for the company or at least a doctor 
friend with whom he talks over his 


such as where 


facts, 


cases. In my judgment, every bodily 
injury file should be examined in 
toto by a medical examiner at some 
point so that he can analyze and 
explain to the investigator the nature 
of the injury, the likelihood of it 
occurring in the manner related, the 
pre ybabilities with regard to recovery 
and permanency and even, in proper 
cases, recommendations can be made 
for treatment. 
on the 


He can also comment 
charges of the attending 
doctors 

\t the Standard Oil Company we 
had such a system, and it provided 
us with leads to or actual defense 
as to damage facts. I advocate the 
taking by the investigator of detailed 
medical histories and the inclusion 
of those histories in the claimant’s 
statement or report. Of course, if 
prior injury or illness is denied, that 
likewise should appear. Then when 
the medical doctor 
friend of the investigator reviews 
the file, he can, in many 
say “That just couldn't be.” 

An almost perfect example of this 
The 


case ot 


examiner or a 


instances, 


occurred recently ; occurrence 
100% 
liability. The alleged injury, outside 
of the usual 
jective evidence, 
Parkinson's 


facts revealed a 


and sub- 
traumati 
The 
makes us 


hematomas 
was 
disease. word 
immediately 
condition could not be 
trauma. But, the good 
it can. And, so did the 
doctor. The medical 
however, was not too 
interested in the diagnosis, but in the 
history as he and all 
should be. The history was negative 
according to the claimant, but in- 
vestigation did disclose the mask- 


“disease” 
think the 
caused by 
books say 
claimant’s 
examiner, 


examiners 
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like face, a true symptom of Parkin- 
had existed prior to the 
Thereupon, the medical 
examiner effect, “Yes, 
Parkinson’s can and does 
result from trauma, but only from 
trauma at least eight years prior to 
the normal evidences of Parkinson, 
such as palsy, the mask-like face etc. 
This accident occurred two months 
ago. Parkinson never evidences 
itself that rapidly from trauma. No 
reputable doctor will testify other- 
wise.” 


son’s, 
accident. 
said in 


disease 


Look for Callouses 


Whenever I take the deposition of 
a witness, I make it a point to be 
introduced to the witness and shake 
his hand. I’m not just being friendly. 
I’m looking and feeling of his or 
her hands to see if they are calloused. 
\ny good medical examiner will do 
the same thing, and examine the 
hands for he knows that callouses 
are formed by hard work and use of 
the hands and if a man claims he 
isn’t working and hasn’t worked for 
say three months and his hands 
still have callouses on them, he is 
just a plain liar. Callouses will 
disappear in that time in the absence 
of that which caused them to appear 
in the first place. 

I recall a case in which our as- 
sured said in his statement that 
when he was taking the claimant to 
the hospital after the accident, the 
claimant said she was, at the time 
of the accident, on the way to see 
her doctor. The claimant’s state- 
ment didn’t cover her medical 
history, and the doctor’s reports 
indicated all the claimed injuries 
were due to the accident. The 
investigator had a clue, but he never 
followed it up. The trial preparation 
man did, at considerable expense 
and difficulty, run down the true 
situation. Our lady had fallen down 
stairs a week before the accident 
and sustained a back injury which 
turned into a disc removal case, 
and they were trying to charge the 
whole thing up to the auto accident. 
X-ray plates at the hospital helped 
to solve the mystery. They were 
dated seven days before our accident. 

In another law suit, an extremely 
troublesome claim of phlebitis as a 
result of a pedestrian knock-down, 
seemed almost unbeatable. There 
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was no evidence of a prior injury 
or existing condition. The good 
lady was a spinster and hadn't been 
producing children with the conse- 
quent varicose vein troubles of many 
women who have borne children. It 
looked like we'd had it when the 
preparation man decided to check 
all of the lady’s employers since the 
accident—not for lost time, that had 
been done, but for employment 
applications and statements con- 
tained therein and physical examina- 
tion records for such employment 
And lo and behold, it developed that 
six months after our accident, the 
lady had signed and said in an 
employment application that she had 


no varicose veins, and the examining 
physician’s report confirmed it 
Certainly, if trauma from our acci 
dent caused the condition, it would 
have evidenced itself long before 
that. 

It might be remembered that in 
some jurisdictions, two to three 
years is the customary waiting time 
for a trial. These plaintiffs attribute 
everything that goes wrong during 
the whole of the waiting time to the 
accident; and frequently change 
doctors, and so get reputable men to 
give reports and even testimony in 
all innocence, in support of fraudu 
lent claims. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Very frequently we get medical 
reports and copies of doctor bills; 
and if they are not itemized, we ask 
for such a bill. Nine out of ten 
phony doctor bills will show a long 
series of and treatments at 
regular intervals of every other day. 
Common sense tells us that if we are 
sick or break a leg, that as we im 
the to see the doctor 

and gradually his visits 

become less frequent. In almost no 
case but death following closely after 
an injury does constant and intense 
medical attention usually occur. Our 
medical examiner, merely from 
looking at the average file can tell 
the man “over-treated” 
and we frequently can do so even 
without his help. 

I never knew until very recently 
that psychiatrists do not treat 
small children directly. Such treat- 
ment is afforded by and through the 
parent or the 
child. A medical examiner spotted 
a report in a file of a general 
practitioner charging for psycho- 
therapy of a five year old and pointed 
out this was never done and further 
a general practitioner isn’t 
qualified in the first place to render 
such treatment. The case was just 
“over-built.” 


calls 


prove, need 


lessens 


us if was 


person caring for 


more, 


Self-employed Claimants 


While I am on the subject of 
damage facts and doctors, let me 
discuss claims of doctors themselves, 
and in general, the subject of self 
employed claimants and the conse 
quent problems as to damage facts 
\ll self-employed people, even 
housewives, constantly, but uncon 


sciously, make dated records. Doc- 
tors do particularly. A doctor may 
say he was unable to attend to his 
practice over an extended period of 
time. He can be checked in many 
ways with dated records. Almost all 
doctors use prescription blanks 
printed by a near-by drug store. 
The store keeps the prescriptions on 
file after filling them for a patient 
in numerical order and each bears 
a date. See the druggist and see if 
any prescriptions were issued over 
the time in question. The local Board 
of Health will have dated records 
covering the report of contagious 
diseases by any of the doctor’s 
patients. The hospital keeps a record 
of when the doctor comes in, when 
he leaves and generally the signature 
of the doctor is required and each 
day’s record is on file. Another 
record is kept by the delivery room 
and by the operating room in some 
hospitals. 

Let us suppose I, a self-employed 
lawyer, had a claim for personal 
injuries. Any investigator could 
quickly find I eat my lunch quite 
regularly at the Bar Association or 
a club. In either place, I sign a chit 
for my lunch. It’s dated. Every 
lawsuit filed carries a number and 
is docketed by the clerk and bears 
a date. A check of the Court House 
dockets will show what suits I filed 
and when. A more minute check 
will reveal my appearances and the 
dates of their filing. I leave my car 
at a garage each day and charge my 
gas, signing a charge slip for it— 
and it’s dated. A check of the stores 
in my community will reveal I have 
charge accounts at most of them and 
all will have a record of what and 
when I bought during my time of 


alleged disability. I am Village 


~ Booth,Potter,Seal & Co. 
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Attorney for my Village. My pres- 
ence is noted in the minutes of the 
meetings of the Board of Trustees 
I keep a diary and daily dated time 
sheets so I can bill my clients and 
keep track of my cases. I am certain 
[ will have a dated alibi when and if 
I ever need one from these and many 
other records—but also if I sought to 
bamboozle some insurance company 
on my claim—if they had a man 
with an ounce of aggressiveness, | 
couldn’t fool him very much and 
he could get the damage facts if he 
really wanted them. 


Almost all I’ve noted as to dated 
records about my activities would 
likewise apply to my wife if she 
had a claim. Instead of filing law 
suits, she goes to the beauty parlor 
at least weekly and always to the 
same one. Remember women make 
appointments in such The 
operator keeps a date book. It can 
be quite helpful. A woman’s diary 
may not only be helpful but inter 
esting if produced in court. Don't 
forget the Mary Astor case and the 
purple pyramids. In my 
Glenview, Illinois, if a lady has 
another in for coffee, much less en 
tertains a cousin from Milwaukee, 
the local society column carries the 
event and gives the date. A searcli 
of the newspaper morgue in small 
towns can frequently ruin a claim 
ant’s damage facts. 


cases. 


town of 


Social Security Records 


With the extending of Social 
Security benefits to domestics in the 
home and many additional types of 
employment, a whole new field of 
dated and accurate records is made 
available from which we can deter 
mine if the injured housewife did 
actually hire someone to help her 
over an extended period of time and 
in turn should the injured be a 
domestic, did she lose the time and 
wages claimed ? 


Every self-employed man _ or 
woman either purchases supplies 
which are delivered by the supplie~ 
and the bill of lading is signed by 
the individual in question, or the 
individual performs 
which he or she is paid, generally by 
check. In either instance, a dated 
record is in existence and need only 
be sought out by the investigator in 
order to verify or disprove the dam 
age facts alleged by the claimant. 


services for 





Today almost everyone has a 
checking account and, in turn, banks 
microfilm all checks. Checks are 
dated. If the claimant is writing COMMERCIAL STANDARD 
checks, he is able to do something 
and contact of the people to whom a Multiple Line “A” rated company 
the checks were written may provide with A MILLION DOLLAR CAPITAL 
uncontestable evidence of falsity. and OVER A MILLION DOLLAR SURPLUS 


In each case, the investigator mus = P 
each case, the investigator must Now in its Twenty-eighth year 
analyze the position of the claimant 


and then follow up on what the of PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT 


analysis shows should be the normal W rites 


activities of the claimant. Charge Automobile (All Coverages) 
accounts at the corner grocery may Workmen’s Compensation 


be an answer—and if we could find tairrer. 
ie Public Liability 
that the claimant was arrested for ’ 


speeding and fined $10 in the local Burglary 
traffic court, two weeks after the Plate Glass 
accident, we probably could convince Bonds 


a jury not only that the claimant FIRE, EXTENDED COVERAGE 
wasn’t flat on his back in bed, but INLAND MARINE 


that the rest of his story is probably 
false too. 





Too many investigators become 


discouraged and feel that they are up 1" 
against a blank wall on disability ( () \| \| |: l ( AL \ | A \ 1), \| ) 
with the self-employed claimant \ 


Not so, it is a challenge to the adroit 


| Qusarance Company 
and true investigator 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
P >. STi GHE COMMERCIAL STANDARD 
The Law Is Not Tricky NO. STANDARD HIGHER THAN M S MARI 





I, like anyone in this fascinating 
business, could go on for pages with 
examples and suggestions for com- 
bating a plaintiff's theory and the 
development of a theory of defense, 


Progressive local agents 
be it as to occurrence, damage, or e © . 
leg I ce et nt : yme back to my will find their Fire, Auto and 


song—get the facts. Don’t worry ° ° ss apenas 
about the law. That will take care of Inland Marine business ARKANSAS 
itself. With but very few exceptions, COLORADO 


. 
the law is not tricky—the law is not in this territory KANSAS 


without the ken of the layman, the LOUISIANA 


, . : MISSISSIPPI 
law is what it should be, it gives best serve NEW 1aexI08 


damages to the man who in all fair- OKLAHOMA 


ness, in all justice, should have dam- through the facilities of ie TENNESSEE 


ages; and it denies recovery to the TEXAS 
man when he is not entitled to 


ee snaticuen aun | SOUTHWESTERN FIRE & CASUALTY CO. 


s, then obtain 
the facts. Study the facts, and think S. Foster Yancey, President Erle C. Patrick, Secretary 
There are no blank walls, nor is DALLAS * TEXAS 
= a w - that Rede be rove eae aeerentenn Supervising Offices 
ssume nothing. Prove everything 

: . oe  Perins- ROBERTSON | & COMPANY, INC. T. A. MANNING & SONS JOE B. FEARS GENERAL AGENCY 
by developing the facts and logical 109 - 30th A P. 0. Box 508 506 Wright Building 
ats . "oe - Nashville 5, Guss Dallas, Texas (Colorado) Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
reasoning from those facts. Test 
ta ROBERT M. CAMPBELL THOS. M. BURFORD GROSS R. SCRUGGS & CO 
the opponent’s facts with cold cal- 711 Jackson Building P. 0. Box 769 402 WN. Good Street 
. ham, Ala Wichita, ; i 
culation and reason and then prove as ve ae pee A ad ry 
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» . - 310 Boyle Building 1818 Nat’! Bank of Commerce Bidg 409 Plaza Building 
tion. Get the true facts and if the Little Rock, Ark. New Orleans 12, La Jackson, Miss 
case is defensible, be it as to the facts TuonnTon, SELLERS & CO. T. A. MANNING & SONS 
: P. 0. Box 51 Lemmon Ave 
or law, there will be but one theory Ei Paso, Texas (New Mexico) Dallas, Texas 


of defense. 




















The Cost of Your 


Automobile Insurance 


AUTOMOBILE liability insurance rates do not have to increase 
if you .. . and the rest of the nation’s motorists . . . do not 


want them to. 


No amount of inflation can affect the accident that does not 
happen. Increased costs of repairs and repair bills cannot be 


charged against the car that isn’t damaged. 


No court, no jury can be swayed to excessive awards for liabil- 


ity claims that do not exist. 


It all boils down to... sane driving and fewer accidents! 


© Your local agent is constantly ready to serve you. Consult him as you 
would your doctor or lawyer. For U. S. F. & G. claim service in 
emergency, call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


S.¥.& G. -— 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md, 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 











HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


America Fore Group: For the inland ma- 
rine department, James T. Kelley and Clif- 
ord S. Kitteredge, formerly with Appleton 
& Cox and the Fireman’s Fund Group re 
spectively, have been appointed special 
agents for the New England states 

Howard M. Smeall, tormerly in charge 
of the fire and hail departments at Winni 
peg, has been appointed agency superin 
tendent at Montreal, Canada 


x* * 


American Insurance Group: Don G. Kaga 
and William Pollard have been appointed 
special agents for northern Indiana and 
western Michigan, respectively; Manson 
Crippen named special agent to assist Mr 
Kaga 

A new office has been established at 11 
North St., Dover, Delaware, with special 
agent Robert A. Sheppard in charge 

x* * ®* 


American Mutual Liability: Mark R 
Stoudt and John E. Friedebach, formerly 
sales manager at Easton, Pa., and service 
manager at Kansas City, Mo., have been 
appointed district managers at Pittsburgh 
and Detroit respectively. Mr. Stoudt suc 
ceeds Harry R. Sotter, transferred to 
Philadelphia 

Arnold J. Ziegler and Walter B. Sinclair 
have been promoted from resident secre 
taries of the Indiana-Kentucky, and Mich 
igan districts, to managers of sales and 
service, respectively, at the Chicago western 
division; Wilfred B. Cardis, formerly serv 
ice manager, succeeds Mr. Ziegler 


x * * 


American Mutual Reinsurance: David L 
Tressler, formerly reinsurance counsel, Se- 
curity Mutual Casualty Co., has joined 
this company as claims manager 


2 @ @& 


American Pian Corp.: Harold W. Nunn, 
formerly in supervision of underwriting, 


has been appointed agency supervisor 


x~** tk 


Associated Trade Adjustors: John P 
McDowell, formerly of the Great Amer 
ican Group, has joined this firm of collec- 
tion agents as manager of the city depart 
ment of the insurance companies adjust 
ment division at New York 

C. A. Bliss has been named New Jersey 
field representative 


For November, 1952 


Boston and Old Colony: Donald E. Fur 
ber, formerly assigned to southern N. J 
and eastern Pa., has been named marine 
special agent for metropolitan Boston; and 
Robert J. Wheaton appointed special agent 
at Baltimore 


x * 


Continental Casualty: W. J. Mulder, for 
merly manager of casualty special risks, has 
been placed in charge of retrospective risks 
reproduction. 

Richard Ismond, in charge of the casu- 
ilty legal department, has been elected as 
sistant secretary 

Managers recently appointed and their 
respective departments are: Howard Grauf 

N. Y. liability underwriting, succeeding 
assistant secretary E. L. Boyden, trans- 
ferred to the home office; W. E. Seiler— 
burglary-plate glass; E. M. Coyle—work 
men’s compensation; James M. Peterson 
inland marine. And in casualty special 
risks: Herman Rubin—retrospective ac- 
counting; Willis R. Barnes—retrospective 
rating; and W. R. Arvidson—iiability rein 
surance 

Robert B. Johnson has been named man- 
ager of the new auto and general liability 
department, assisted by Norm Wiche, assis- 
tant manager of auto underwriting 


~* 


Fire Ass'n of Phila.: For this company 
and its subsidiary the Reliance Insurance 
Co., E. Packer Wilbur, III has been pro- 
moted from state agent to superintendent 
of the head office fire underwriting depart- 
ment 


x*x*k 


Fireman's Fund Group: For the Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity Co., Z. Kenwood Hawley 
and George V. MacGregor, formerly agency 
superintendent and supervising underwriter, 
have been promoted to manager and as- 
sistant manager respectively, at the N. Y 
metropolitan department. And Percy Mel 
ville appointed agency supervisor in the 
eastern indemnity department 

Flovd R. Collins has been named group 
hail department special agent for North 
and South Carolina, Virginia, Georgia and 
Florida 


x** * 


General Accident: J. Craige Harper, for 
merly superintendent, casualty department, 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co., 
has joined this organization as manager of 
the newly established office in the Waltower 
Building, Kansas City, Missouri 


Stanley P. Maslak, 
Cincinnati, has been 
duties as office man 


Hartford Accident: 
chief accountant at 
assigned additional 
ager 

x * 


Home Insurance: George Wilder, formerly 
special agent at the home office service de 
partment, has been appointed associate 
state agent at Indianapolis 

E. H. Duncan has been appointed spe 
cial agent at Oklahoma City; and W 
Arthur Quick, formerly an adjuster at St 
Louis, appointed an assistant general ad 
juster at the head office loss department 

For the Home Indemnity, Robert B 
Lawhorn, formerly office manager at 
Memphis, has been transferred to Okla 
homa City as special agent 

A new office has been established at 21: 
North St. Paul Street, Dallas, Texas 


x * * 


Ins. Co. of North America Cos.: William 
J. Mitchell, formerly assistant manager at 
St. Louis, has been appointed manager of 
the Kansas City office 

Newly established offices of the foreign 
department, and their respective managers 
ire: Henry H. Langdon—82 Flinders St 
Adelaide, Australia; and Edgar Willemse 
73 St. George’s St., Cape Town, South 
Africa 

xx* 


Kemper Group: For the American Farm 
ers Mutual Insurance Co., Henry Kujawa 
has been elected assistant secretary and ap 
pointed general underwriting manager 


x~* * 


Maine Adjustment Bureau, Inc.: This 
bureau has been organized to provide claim 
service in the state of Maine. President is 
Julian G. Hubbard. Headquarters is at 
465 Congress Street, Portland, Maine 


~*~* * 


Markel Service, Inc.: Albert L. Smith, 
formerly of the Department of Highways 
Province of Ontario, has been named man 
ager of the newly established office at 1269 
Greene Avenue, Montreal, Canada 


ee 2 


Marsh & McLennan, Inc.: John G. Har 
rison, vice president, has been appointed 
officer in charge of the St. Paul office, sux 
ceeding Cecil Read 

The Canadian operations of this firm and 
the Middleton & Tait insurance agency of 
Calgary, Alberta, have been combined 


ntinuved on the next pace 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Millers National: Harold L. Klaus, tor- 
merly of the home office underwriting de- 
partment, has been assigned to the Illinois 
field for this company and the Illinois Fire 
Insurance Co 


2 2 @ 


Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard, Inc.: 
Charles T. Rothermel, Jr. and Arthur A 
Noll have been elected directors of this Chi 
cago agency 


an 


National of Hartford: Alexander Harbo 
way has been appointed assistant farm and 
hail superintendent in the western depart 
ment, succeeding Frank L. Thornton, re- 
signed 


National Union Fire: Leonard F. Burke 
has joined this company as marine super- 
visor for northern and central California 


x** * 


Northern Assurance Co., Ltd.: Recent 
appointments in California are: Resident 
superintendent at Oakland—Lee Olney, for- 
merly metropolitan department manager; 
brokerage department superintendent—Ken- 
neth F. Palmer; and special agent and 
engineer for the San Joaquin Valley and 
south coast—Clifiord R. Tufts, succeeding 
Stanley G. McPherson, transferred to the 
Sacramento Valley and north coast 


x * 
Phoenix-Connecticut Group: Pierce J 


Rose has been appointed casualty and bond- 
ing superintendent at Chicago, and is suc- 
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ceeded as casualty and bond special agent 
in northern New Jersey by Robert L. Runz 

Special agent Charles H Ahlswede, re 
turned from military duty, has been as 
signed to Kentucky as assistant to state 
agent R. J. Martin 

Richard T. Hilton has been appointed 
special agent for Cuyahoga County at 
Cleveland 

*& 8 @ 


Phoenix-London Group: Byron B. Gray 
has been appointed resident manager at 
Indianapolis, succeeding George E. Arm- 
strong, relieved upon his own request and 
assigned to that office as associate man- 
ager 

James S§ 
pointed special agent for 
Jersey 


Burrough, Jr. has been ap- 
southern New 


x~** 


Resolute Insurance: Appointments re 
cently announced are: Assistant secretary, 
Kenneth H. Field; resident vice president 
for the state of Tennessee, B. D. Marable ; 
and superintendent of the subrogation de- 
partment, Robert S. Palmer, formerly with 
Slavitt & Connery, law firm of Norwalk, 
Conn 
x * * 


St. Paul Cos.: John K. Schmit has joined 
the St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity Co. as 
special representative of the bond and bur 
glary departments in western Missouri 


x** 


Security-Connecticut Cos.: H. Oliver 
Foster has been appointed special agent for 
Kentucky; and Gaylor E. Bruce named spe- 
cial agent at Albany, N. Y., succeeding 
Donald M. Witmeyer, transferred to the 
home office 


= 2 


Selected Risks: Harold A. Taylor has been 
named to supervise the new Clarion, Penn- 
sylvania office, assisted by Glenn E. Houser 


x* * 


Southern General: James B. Fallaize, for- 
merly of the Maryland Casualty Company, 
has been appointed manager of the casu- 
alty department 


x* 


Standard of Detroit: Newly appointed 
claim representatives for the Standard Ac- 
cident and Planet Insurance Companies are: 
Creighton R. Lytle and James O. Shead III 
at San Francisco; and Walter J. Dunn at 
St. Louis 


x * 


United Pacific: Joseph A. Wynne, formerly 
bonding department superintendent for the 
Phoenix-London Group, has been ap 
pointed manager of the fidelity and surety 
department at San Francisco, succeeding 
Alfred O. Stuberg, transferred to the home 
office bond department 


ee 2. @ 


U. S. & Foreign Management, Ltd.: Cli/ 
ford L. Manus, formerly hail field super 
visor, Great American Group, has joined 
this N. Y. firm of reinsurance brokers and 
hail managers as vice president and di- 
rector 
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ASS’N NOTES 


American Mutual Alliance: H. J. Hagge 
(chairman of the board, Employers 
Mutuals) has been elected president, suc 
ceeding Karl E. Greene; and C. R. Me 
Cotter (president, Grain Dealers Mutual) 
elected vice president 


x * 


Association of Casualty Underwriters: 
Officers recently elected are: President, Ed 
ward F. Sennott (U. S. F. & G.); vice 
president, William F. Doran (Home In 
demnity); secretary, Max W. Beam (Fair 
field & Ellis); and treasurer, John L. Keil 
(American Automobile) 


x * * 


Bureau of A & H Underwriters: FE. 4 
Hauschild (Security Mutual Life) has been 
elected chairman of the governing com 
mittee 


x * * 


Federation of Mutual Fire Ins. Cos: 
John A. Buxton (chairman of the board, 
Federated Mutual Implement & Hardware) 
and Gary H. Kamper (president, Badger 
Mutual) have been elected president and 
vice president, respectively 


x * * 


Health & Accident Undrs. Conference: 
The following companies have joined this 
conference: American United Life (In 
dianapolis, Ind.) ; Atlantic Life (Richmond, 
Va.); Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
(Cleveland, Ohio) ; Home State Life (Okla 
homa City, Okla.); Midland National Life 
(Watertown, S. Dak.); North American 
Life Assurance (Toronto, Can.); and the 
Old Republic Credit Life (Chicago, II.) 
Total membership is now 184 


x*x*«r* 


Insurance Federation of N. Y., Inc.: 
E. Kenneth Lawrence, membership secre- 
tary, has been named to supervise the new 
office at 55 Liberty St., New York City 


x * * 


Milwaukee Board of Underwriters: The 
following officers have been elected: Presi- 
dent, Robert C. Pittelkow; vice president, 
Gustav E. Schwarm; and secretary-treas 
urer, Fred Kasten 


xx* 


Nat'l Ass'n of Auto. Mutual Ins. Cos.: 
George M. McKinney (executive vice 
president, Millers’ Mutual Insurance 
Ass’n) has been elected president; and 
H. G. Kemper (president, Lumbermens 
Mutual) elected vice president 


x * * 


National Ass'n of Casualty & Surety 
Executives: Officers recently re-elected are 
President, Harold P. Jackson (president, 
Bankers Indemnity); vice president, Ray 
E. McGinnis (president, Central Surety & 
Insurance); secretary-treasurer, J. Dewey 
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Dorsett (general manager, Association of 
Casualty & Surety Cos.) ; and chairman of 
the executive committee, George D. Mead 
(president, Glens Falls Group). Ellis H 
Carson (president, National Surety) has 
been elected a member of the executive 
committee 
oe  & 


Nat'l Ass'n of Independent Ins. Adj's: 
Arthur E. Campbell has been elected re- 
gional vice president of the newly created 
northwestern district, serving Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho and Montana 


erm ¢ 


Nat'l Ass'n of Mutual Casualty Cos.: 
Charles E. Hodges (president, American 
Mutual Liability) has been elected presi- 
dent; and Carl N. Jacobs (president, 
Hardware Mutuals) elected vice president 


x * * 


National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents: John H. Kroll (president 
of The Mutual Insurance Agency, Inc., 
Washington, D. C.) has been elected 
president; Charles M. Boteler, treasurer; 
Duane Colburn, J. F. Montgomery, Sterling 
Sasser, Eugene F. Wright, and Harry Uhler, 
all vice presidents and Al Field, secretary 


x~** * 


Nat'l Ass'n of Mutual Insurance Cos.: 
Newly elected officers are: President, 
Donald A. Tripp (president, Illinois Mutual 
Fire); vice president, N. M. Knowlton 
(president, Holyoke Mutual Fire); and 
treasurer, J. G. Saltmarsh (president, 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual) 


New York Insurance Department: The 
casualty, fire and marine and the title and 
mortgage bureaus have been consolidated 
into a single bureau under the supervision 
of Deputy Superintendent Joseph F 
Murphy. William C. Gould will be chief of 
the bureau 


~x~*«re 


Quad-Cities Adjusters Ass'n: Elected 
officers of this newly activated organization 
are: President, George J. Fraser; executive 
vice president, William Davison; regional 
vice presidents, Vincent Johnson (Illinois) 
and George Lovejoy (Iowa) ; and secretary 
treasurer, Jack Schofer. 


x* 


Society of Chartered Property & Casu- 
alty Undrs.: M. L. Landis, CPCU (Central 
Mutual) has been elected secretary 


x * * 


Stock Fire Ins. Field Club of Georgia: 
Officers recently elected are: President, L. J 
Saye (Home); vice president, Eugene C 
Clarke, Jr. (New Hampshire); secretary 
J. D. Ambrose (Northern Assurance); and 
treasurer, Joseph R. Mangan (American) 


~*~ * 


West Virginia 1752 Club: Newly elected 
officers are: President, Russel Smith 
(Grangers Mutual); vice president, Jerome 
N. Smith (National Mutual); and 
tary-treasurer, Dwight Haddox 
Mutual) 


secre 
Inland 
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Mgm. Research—from page |9 


\ good deal of cost reduction is 
likely to be achieved by further 
mechanization of operations. But if 
operations are decentralized to the 
branches, we must equip each branch 
with the same equipment, which 
may or may not be used sufficiently 
to justify its purchase. How large 
a volume of business must a branch 
do in order to justify the purchase 
things as keypunching 
equipment and duplicating ma- 
chines? That is a question that can 
be answered only by research. 


of such 
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American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Established 1862 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company of 
New York 
Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 


Corroon & 
Inc 


MANAGER 


92 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


LemmLosses paid exceed Three Hundred Fifty Million Dollarscua 


We have to consider not only the 
machines presently available, but 
those likely to be on the market in 
the future. The insurance business 
is, in particular, watching with in- 
terest developments in elec 
tronics, which may make possible 
tremendous savings through the sub 
stitution of machine work for human 
effort. One machine, for example, 
can record on tape in eight hours 
what it would take a typist about 
nine and one-half years to type. It 
can read a block of 720 digits at a 
gulp from one tape and transfer the 
information to another tape in the 


new 





) 


YORK 


Reynolds 





same manner. In one hour it can 
do 1,710,000 additions, another 1,- 
710,000 subtractions, about 418,000 
multiplication problems, and 229,- 
500 division problems. 

This equipment, by its very na 
ture, is likely to be expensive, so 
fact, that the 

duplication of in 


expensive, in cost 
would prohibit 
stallations, and it could, therefore, 
be installed only in the home office, 
which could mean that all, or prac- 
tically all, clerical operations might 
have to be centralized near it. Pos- 
sibilities in this field introduce a 
element of uncertainty and 
make it more than ever desirable 
that all organization changes be 
scrutinized carefully before they are 


new 


made. 


Fire Versus Casualty 


related to the matter of 
decentraliza- 


Closely 
centralization 
tion is the other big general man 
agement question presently confront 


versus 


ing property insurance companies : 
Should fire and casualty operations 
be integrated now that multiple line 
underwriting is permitted? And if 
so, to what extent? 

Historically, fire casualty 
companies have developed along dif- 
ferent lines. For the most part fire 
companies operated through a large 


and 


body of state agents and fieldmen 
who performed a variety of services 
They instructed 
them in policy writing, and showed 
them how to make up their monthly 
accounts current, and forward their 
remittances to the home office in a 


appointed agents, 


lump-sum balance. These men also 
made inspections, adjusted losses, 
and acted as advisers on underwrit- 
ing matters. With this type of field 
organization, it was practical to have 
all underwriting, bookkeeping, sta- 
tistical work, performed in a 
centralized home office (or as some 
companies got larger, in 
three departmental or more or less 


etc., 
two or 


autonomous offices ). 

Casualty insurance, which started 
much later, additional 
problems. The rating structure in 
such lines as workmen’s compensa- 
tion was complicated, and inspectors 
trained in machinery were needed to 
make inspections before policies 
could be These and other 
technical problems made it impos- 


presented 


issued. 
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sible for the special agents to drop 
a bundle of supplies and expect lo- 
cal agents to handle and service the 
business with little guidance. 

The casualty and surety business 
also required technical claims ad- 
justers with legal knowledge, pay- 
roll auditors, and many different 
types of engineers—all of whom had 
to be located in an office somewhere 
the insured property. Thus 
from the beginning the casualty and 
surety companies were organized on 
a branch office and the 
branches naturally took over many 
of the services performed by special 


near 


basis, 


agents. 


Units of Premium 


This fundamental difference ex- 
plains many of the 
between the fire and casualty ap- 
proaches to the handling of pro- 
cedures, but there is also another big 
difference. In the fire business, units 
of premium are small and it requires 
a comparatively large volume of 
them to justify any considerable 
amount of overhead in the form of a 
completely mechanized branch office. 
In the casualty business, premium 
units tend to be larger, and a smaller 
number of units can carry a larger 
overhead. 


variations 


Now, on the surface at least, it 
appears debatable whether there 
should be two completely different 
types of organization to handle 
coverages included in one policy, 
as is often the case under the re- 
cently introduced multiple line poli- 
cies toward which there is now a 
trend. If amalgamation is accepted 
as the goal, the fundamental question 
which each insurance company will 
have to answer is this: Should fire 
operations be adapted to casualty 
procedures or vice versa, or should 
some combination of the two meth- 
ods be evolved ? 

And once the main problem of 
amalgamation has been settled, there 
are an infinite number of supple- 
mentary questions to be answered. 
For example, the following are some 
of those to be discussed at workshop 
How far should the inte- 
gration be carried in the branch of- 
fice as compared to the home office? 
In the home office should there be 
broad underwriting divisions, such 
as property insurance (fire, inland 


sessions: 
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What Atlantic Offers 


VA strong mutual company offering 
many forms of participating contracts. 


Indianapolis 


PACIFIC DIVISION 
Head Office - 361 California Street 


Los Angeles 


Business Established 1842 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


MUTUAL 
Home Office: 49 Wall Street, New York 5 


Marine, Fire and Casualty Insurance 





V A sound stock company with the same management ex- 
perience, writing a general business on a non-participat- 


¥ A 110 year tradition of claim settlements designed to 
produce satisfied clients for both company and producer. 


v A consistent program of nation-wide advertising —featur- 
ing our belief that the public is best served through the 
competent, independent agent or broker. 


¥ 22 branch or service offices from coast to coast, adminis- 
tered through three fully-staffed divisional headquarters. 


HOME OFFICE DIVISION 
49 Wall Street - 


Newark 
Richmond 


New York 
Philadelphia 
Dallas 


Baltimore 
Houston 


MIDWEST DIVISION 
141 Jackson Boulevard - Chicago 


Detroit 
St. Louis 


Grand Rapids 


- San Francisco 
Oakland 
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marine, burglary, boiler and ma- 
chinery), ocean marine, third party 
coverages, and fidelity and surety ? 
Or should there be a single under- 
writing head for all divisions ? 

Will the development of package 
policies with multiple peril be an 
argument against the separation of 
the underwriting of property dam- 
age insurance from third party 
coverages, or is there a likelihood 
that new departments will be created 
to handle the underwriting of these 


SS FSS SSS SSS 


Is it advisable to 
in the field 
is done in 


specialty policies ? 
place fire underwriting 
in the manner as 
casualty? If this is done, to what 
extent should these operations be in 


same 


tegrated? To what extent is integra 
tion of field supervision feasible ? 
Do multiple line operations increase 
or decrease the likelihood of decen 
tralization of branch offices ? 

Another 
which confronts 


organizational problem 


many insurance 
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companies is the use which they 
should make of committees and the 
extent to which authority should be 
delegated to these committees. Many 
executives find that much of their 
time is taken up in committee work 
both within the company and with 
other time which 
could profitably be devoted to actual 
operating problems. Much research 


organizations, 


is needed to decide such questions 


as: What functions should a com 


mittee perform? Who should serve 
on a committee? Are committees a 
practical means of perfecting inte- 
gration of work on the multiple line 
operations ? 

Many management authorities 
that committees should be 
merely advisory bodies since final 
decision on any matter will have to 
be carried out by one individual with 
proper authority in his field. Others 
feel that it is best to solve important 
problems through an exchange of 
opinion, and even delegate authority 


feel 





This agent thought IT WAS “DUCK souP” 





either. 
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CLEVELAND, 320 Bulkley Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA, 436 Walnut Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 249 Pine Street 





And so it was. He had a long list of friends and acquaintances .. . 
enough for a tidy little business. It was when the HCL hit him and he 
decided to expand that he discovered that “handling” insurance isn’t 
quite the same as “selling” it. His friends hadn’t asked him the questions 


his new prospects did. They hadn’t seemed to make the same demands, 


Our friend, being wise, did as smart agents all over the country are 
doing. He turned to Pearl American to help him service his clients. Pearl 
American’s policy of complete cooperation, flexible company attitude, 
speedy service and information, is really making insurance selling “duck- 


soup” for the agents on our team. We'll be happy to have you with us. 


MOME OFFICE: 19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, M. ¥. 


ERICAN 


PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
EUREKA SECURITY FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
@AONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, 8 John Street 
CINCINNATI, 1423-24 Carew Tower 
CHICAGO, I75 W. Jackson Bivd. 








decisions to various 
Here our business can 
learn a great deal from the basic 
research which various universities 
are conducting on the effectiveness 


for binding 
committees. 


of communication within groups 


Improvement of Procedures 


To come now to the supplemen- 
tary problems of methods and pro 
cedures, the following are some 
typical examples of questions ex- 
plored. At one time it was standard 
casualty company practice to type a 
policy form and then type an “ab- 
stract” giving the data needed for 
statistical and accounting records. 
This meant two distinct operations 
Many companies are still doing this, 
but research has shown that there 
are a number of possible ways of 
eliminating the separate typing of 
the abstract, all of which have been 
tested and found to work in indi 
vidual companies. 

One company, for example, re 
produces all the records necessary 
for several automobile lines from 
one hectograph master and is ex 
tending the use of this to compre 
hensive personal liability, residence 
burglary, and certain other lines. 
Others are using pre-carboned sets 
which also make it possible to get all 
the records from one typing. Still 
another has combined the two plans 
and is using a pre-collated set in 
which the second copy is a master 
from which other records can be re 
produced. 

A fourth plan—in use in at least 
one company—is to reproduce all 
records by Xerography or dry pho 
tography. Policies are being re- 
designed so that all information 
needed for the abstract is in a four- 
by-six rectangle in the upper right 
hand corner. After one typing, all 
the necessary copies can then be ob 
tained by the photographic process. 

A fifth company utilizes the rec- 
tangle idea for all the information 
which must appear in typed form 
on the automobile policy, and types 
only a single master card from which 
records, and the policy itself, may be 
reproduced. The amount of typing 
necessary has been greatly reduced 
by having most of the information 
printed on the policy form; thus 
under available” the 
typist need only add, for example, 


“coverages 
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the letters A and B,—which refer to 
paragraphs in the insuring agree 
ment. 
among other things, the number « 
different limits available has been 
cut down and the limits 
the printed portion of the policy.) 
companies have 
altogether. 


( This is possible because, 


} 
stated in 
In some 


eliminated abstracting 
and punch directly from the dailies. 


cases, 


Filing Systems 


Another traditional record which 
is being eliminated in some cases 1s 
the alphabetical index. Since most 
companies file their policies by num 
ber, it was formerly thought neces 
sary to keep another file by the 
names of the that a 
policy could be quickly located if the 


assureds so 


notice of claim gave only the name. 
Sut is this necessary? Research has 
shown that it is possible to dispense 
with indexing in the home office, as 
it often duplicates work in_ the 
branch, and at least two companies 
have found it possible to dispense 
with indexing altogether 
always some records kept in the field 


There are 


which enable these companies to lo 
cate a policy, such as the daily re 
ports filed alphabetically in the 
branch. 

These are only two examples of 
procedures for which management 
research has developed time-savers 
and short-cuts which save both 
clerical cost and space. A fact to be 
remembered about research is that it 
challenges all traditional methods of 
doing things, and accepts nothing as 
final. For example, it is generally 
considered that machine work is 
than handwork. No 
one would deny that this concept is 
true in general, but research has 
shown that there are occasions when 
even the common typewriter adds to, 
instead of subtracting from, cost by 
incorporating extra 
cedure. 

For example: One company orig 
inally went through the following 
steps in producing statements in the 


more efficient 


steps in pro 


accounting department for the use 

of executives : 

1. A clerk hand-posted the data to 
ledger paper 
The data were typed 

3. The typing was checked to insure 
that all figures were accurate 
Extra copies were reproduced for 
distribution 
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Call for Continental 


\ Continental hos specialized in Association Group 
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skilled field service force . . 


. our background of prestige 
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For fast, effective action on Association or other 
.. call for Continental. 


@ Write for details today. 


Continental Casualty Company 
General Office: Chicago 
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Now this company has achieved 
an annual saving of $17,000 in labor 
costs (statistical typists are high- 
priced) by eliminating Steps 2 and 
3. The accounts clerk simply hand- 
posts the information to a prepared 
form which is part of a pre-collated 
set that includes a multilith or hec- 
tograph master, checks his data with 
a calculator, and the form is ready 
for reproduction. Management finds 
the handwritten statements just as 
easy to understand as typewritten 
ones. 


Some companies are also finding 
that punch cards can be reproduced 
just as well from handwritten as 
from typed codes. One step in th 
processing of the policy is thus 
omitted, which means a saving in 
labor cost. Further, a chance for 
making mistakes has 
nated, since every copying operation 
increases the possibility of error 


been elimi 


I do not mean to suggest by this 
that the trend is toward elimination 
of typewriters or other machines in 

Continued or 


the next pace 
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our offices; on the contrary, the in- 
dications are that mechanization is 
increasing. Electric typewriters and 
improved punch card machines, as 
well as improvements in reproduc- 
tion processes are among the best 
tools of cost reduction. The only 
point I am trying to make is that the 
entire company organization, and all 
of its procedures must be scrutinized 
by systematic research. 

Some of the other cost-saving 
studies on which companies have 
been working and from which we 
have got some answers, or partial 
answers, or hope to get answers, 
through various management re- 
search projects, deal with such ques- 
tions as: How can the processing of 
endorsements be speeded up? In 
some cases the cost of recording the 
transaction exceeds the premium 
charged for the extra coverage. 
What can be done about this? What 
is the most economical way of re- 
cording commissions on multiple line 
policies where different commission 
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rates apply? How can policies be 
redesigned for easier typing? Is it 
necessary to supply agents with re- 
newal lists? 

Small questions all of them, and 
so are hundreds of others of similar 
character which come up for discus- 
sion in our workshop groups. But 
the sum total of the decisions made 
on points like these may spell the 
difference between underwriting 
profit and loss. 


Agency Operation 


Management research, I might 
add, is applicable not only to insur- 
ance companies it ‘1eir home and 
branch offices, but its use can be 
extended to agency and brokerage 
operations as well. One agency, for 
example, found it profitable to have 
its entire executive and supervisory 
staff attend a course on principles 
and techniques of work simplifica- 
tion. Then, the investigator ex- 
amined each function by asking: 
“What is done?” “Who does it?” 
“How is it done?” “When is it 
done?” Where is it done?” Such 
an analysis proved most profitable as 
it not only helped to reduce person- 
nel, but freed managers for super- 
visory research and promotional ac- 
tivities. 

The application of research meth- 
ods to insurance agency operations 
is a separate field of study in itself. 
I just want to call attention to the 
great possibilities which an analysis 
of present policies, with a view to 
the cost of renewing them, would 
afford. A number of agencies which 
have conducted studies on the cost 
of the operation found that it cost 
them on an average of from $2.50 to 
$3.00 per policy to record a piece of 
new business on their books. It is 
very important for the average agent 
to know how much it costs him to 
handle a policy so that he can de- 
cide whether he can afford to keep 
certain business on the books, with- 
out securing additional insurance on 
the account. 

An analysis of the existing busi- 
ness also proves interesting in other 
directions. For example, one agent 
found on examination of his busi- 
ness, that out of 2,702 customers, 
2,351 carried but one policy, 247 had 
two policies, and only 168 had three 
or more. This relationship, which is 


rather typical, throws considerable 
light on the cost of conducting busi- 
ness and at the same time opens up 
a whole field for the possibility of 
new development. 

Another field in 
can help is the distribution of our 
products. Specifically, this type of 
research is known as “marketing re 
search.” Broadly defined, it is “‘the 
use of scientific methods in the solv 
ing of distribution problems.” No 
large manufacturer would think of 
putting out a new product or chang 
ing an existing one without first 
testing to determine to what degree 
the consumer would accept it 

How can the’ insurance business 
use marketing research? 
with, we must study what our mat 
ket is, both present and potentia! 
Such a study would include infor- 
mation on such subjects as: The 
proportion of spendable income 
available for insurance; the buying 
habits and motivations underlying 
the purchase of insurance; the ac- 
ceptability of risks at different estab- 
lished rate levels; the extent to 
which existing policy contracts fit 
present or potential demands for 
protection. 


which research 


To begin 


Marketing Research 


market research 
would determine answers to such 
questions as: Do people want pro 
tection against hazards for which no 
policy exists at present? Do people 
want a single comprehensive policy 
covering all risks? Do people prefer 
wide contracts of special character, 
such as a fire policy covering their 
goods against fire anywhere, just so 
long as they maintain ownership? 
Do they want another package 
policy insuring against all possible 
losses caused by dishonesty? Do 
they want one-, three-, five-year or 
longer term policies for any of these 
contracts ? 

These vital marketing questions 
could be settled in advance by re 
search, making it possible to avoid 
the expensive hit-or-miss, trial-and 
error methods. 

Many of my readers may have 
seen the interesting results of the 
recent survey conducted by a cas- 
ualty company among both business 
men and private individuals which 
sought to determine the existing 


For example, 
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market for various casualty cover- 
ages. This study showed that, even 
among proprietors and executives, 
76% were uninsured for safe bur- 
glary ; 72% had no protection against 
either interior robbery or open stock 
burglary; and 95% had not pur- 
chased any comprehensive dishon- 
esty, disappearance and destruction 
coverage. 


Additional Information 


A study of the market, combined 
with an analysis of present sales, 
would give an insurance company a 
guide to the number of agents needed 
in any given territory. Research 
could also supply information on the 
need for certain types of coverages 
in selected territories, the types of 
coverages which should be pushed, 
and the proper timing of particular 
drives to coincide with public de 
mand. 

Research can be applied also to 
the insurance market on a_ local 
agency level. Traditionally, com 
panies have set up a distributive 
force simply by going out and find 
ing agents, then hoping that they will 
find enough customers to survive. In 
contrast, research makes possible an 
approach based on facts. It can show 
the type of market in which the new 
agency will operate and the forces 
with which it must contend; it can 
show which parts of the territory 
are already saturated, which are rela- 
tively untouched; it can reveal the 
best sources of recruitment. 

Market research can also help in 
the day-to-day operation of the aver- 
age insurance agent. The agent, in 
spite of all the assistance given to 
him, claims that he is severely handi- 
capped by lack of adequate instruc 
tion and lack of time to give to 
research because his main effort 
must go into selling and servicing 
clients. Market research would not 
only benefit the companies in the 
establishment of a better selling 
force, it would be of equal help to 
the agents by pointing out to them 
what markets are the most profit- 
able ones; it would furnish them 
with a mass of information that 
would mean more premium dollars 
than they at present have hopes of 
acquiring; it could provide them 
with a series of interview tools, 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Bailee Forms 
(Customers’ Goods) 
Bridge & Tunnel insurance 
Camera, Projection 
Machine and Equipment 
Cold Storage Locker Insurance 
Contractors’ Equipment 
Deferred Payment Merchandise 
Department Store Floater 
Exhibition Floater 
Fine Arts 
Fishing Equipment Floater 
Fiag Floater 
Floor Plan Insurance 
Fur Floater 
Furriers’ Customers Insurance 
Garment Contractors’ Floater 
Golfers’ Equipment Floater 
Gun Floater 
Hobby" Floater 
Horse & Wagon Floater 
Installation Floater 
Jewelry & Furs 
Livestock Floater 
Lodge Paraphernalia Floater 
Mechanics’ Tools & Equipment 
Miscellaneous Property 
Floater 
Mobile Agricultural Machinery 
& Equipment Floater 
Morticians’ Floater 
Motor Vehicle Cargo 
Musical Instruments 
Neon Signs 
Outboard Motor Boats 
and/or Motors 
Owners’ Cargo on 
Owners’ Trucks 
Parcel Post Insurance 
Parking Meters 
Pattern Floater 
Personal Effects 
(Tourist Floater) 
Personal Property Floater 
Physicians, Surgeons and 
Dentists’ Instruments 
Processing Risks 
Radium 
Rain 
Registered Mail 
Salesmen's Sample Floater 
Scientific Instruments 
Silverware Floater 
Sports Equipment Floater 
Stamp and Coin Collections 
Surveyors’ Equipment Floater 
Theatrical Floater 
Transportation Floater 
Trip Transit 
Unusual Covers 
Vending Machine Floater 
Voting Machine Floater 
Wedding Presents 
Wool Growers’ Floater 





THE “LINES” 
IN YOUR HAND? 


As easy to grasp as the “lines” 
in your hand are the facilities and 
services of our Inland Marine and 
Special Lines Department. Within 
easy grasp too are the various In- 
land Marine lines listed herewith. 
With them go the comprehensive 
facilities and services of our Inland 
Marine and Special Lines Depart- 
ment which will gladly assist you 
in developing that business locally. 


In addition our Fieldmen are In- 
land Marine specialists, competent 
to provide worthwhile assistance 
regarding the various lines. Most 
important, our Inland Marine De- 
partment is sympathetic to the 
producer's problems and many 
times is able to prepare a tailor- 
made form to fit a client's particu- 
lar needs. 


Talk to our Fieldman in your 
territory, or consult our nearest 
Inland Marine Service Office, 
Branch Office, or write the Home 
Office direct. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIMITED 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
THE HOMELAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


New York 
Detroit 


Philadelphia Boston 


Chicage San Francisco 
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panel suggestions, and devices for 
stepping up their sales techniques ; 
it could provide a directive influence 
upon their activities which in the 
end would 
profitable contracts 


produce many more 


Distribution Costs 


Last but not least, let me refer 
to another aspect of marketing re 
search much discussed today: the 
study of distribution costs: Ques 
tions which might be considered are: 
What does it cost to acquire differ 
ent forms of insurance? What does 
it cost to renew old business, to 
carry existing business on the books, 
to discharge existing business ? How 
much does it cost to appoint a new 
agency? In many quarters it is felt 
that low premium policies cost our 
companies more to put on the books 
than they can charge for them. 
Many agents further claim that they 
cannot solicit certain business ex 
Market 


research could throw a great deal 


cept as an accommodation 


of light on such issues. 

I hope the reader realizes that in 
the above comments I have hardly 
scratched the surface of this fasci 
nating subject, but have tried only 
to open some of the vistas \t 
present we are witnesses Of many 
changes in the philosophy govern- 
ing the methods used in our busi- 
ness. Some of these changes will 
others will appear 
We cannot expect 


come quickly ; 
more gradually 
research to do too much, and need 
to remember that it must be a con 
tinuing process since organization 
requirements, techniques, proced 
ures, markets and consumer desires 


are constantly changing. It can, 


my 


however, indicate the direction in 
which we are moving and the pres- 
sures internal and external which 
will be likely to affect the conduct 
of the business—and so enable us 
to keep on the track toward our 
long-term goals. Looking back over 
the splendid record of the insurance 
business in the past, I am confident 
that it will be able to meet today’s 
challenge 


SAFETY GROUPS NEEDED 


HERE is a dire need in almost 
6 b- communities for a single ac 
tive safety group composed of com 
munity leaders, including insurance 
agents, to develop, stimulate and pro- 
mote a safety movement to save 
human life and economic waste, ac- 
cording to Robert J. Allen, traffic 
engineer of the Association of Cas 
ualty and Surety Companies’ acci 
Citing 
the formation of the Citizens Traffic 
Safety Board in New York City re 
cently as an example of what can be 


dent prevention department 


done in any community to establish 
a permanent operating organization 
designed to arouse public opinion, 
coordinate public support, cooperate 
with public officials and to take 
whatever positive action is necessary 
to achieve safer highways and relief 
from traffic congestion, Mr. Allen 
declared in a recent talk that most 
communities, regardless of size, 
need such a safety organization to 
accomplish “the coordination and 
the strength that comes from united 
action.” 

Urging insurance agents to par 
ticipate actively and furnish the 
leadership in such local continuous 
accident prevention programs be 
cause they bring about for the in 


surance men “excellent public rela- 
tions and good will that you would 
never purchase for any sum of 
money,” the speaker declared the ac 
tual job of preventing accidents must 
be accomplished at the level where 
the accidents occur—the local level. 

The speaker asserted that the ap- 
plication of engineering techniques 
to the traffic problem is an essential 
part of the program to alleviate con 
gestion, facilitate traffic control and 
operation, and provide increased 
safety on streets and highways, but 
idded that they should be 
only by qualified engineering per- 
Too frequently, he said, the 
police have been left to perform en 


apphed 
sonnel 


gineering functions for which they 
are “completely untrained and un 
handle 
Where a full-time traffic engineering 


equipped” to effectively 
staff is not warranted in a com 
munity, he said, outside qualified as 
sistance can be obtained from the 
State Traffic Commission and _ pri 


vate organizations 


Continuing Program 


Engineering measures and traffic 
laws and regulations are only as ef 
fective as the enforcement program 
of a community, Mr. Allen said. He 
urged the agents to remember that 
traffic safety is not achieved through 
periodic campaigns but requires a 
continuing program with active and 
sincere participation by all, includ 
ing the local agents’ association. He 
reminded them that the resources, 
services and advice of the Associa 
tion of Casualty and Surety Com 
panies, the state agents association 
and the departments of New York 
State, as well as others, “are yours 
for the 
safety 


asking in underscoring 


Globe and Rutgers 


Fire anusurance Company 


7 / 
late of Fennsylvania 


Fire Assurance Company 


111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 7,N. Y 
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"Mr. Safety" Program Kit 


This is a safety kit designed to be 
used by any responsible agent or 
broker irrespective of the company 
represented. It includes 1 minute, 
30-second and 15-second radio spot 
announcements ‘designed as sugges- 
tions to be adapted to fit individual 
needs. The kit includes hints which 
will prove valuable to an agent or 
broker in his program to sell safety 
through his local radio station. 

Available from American- Associ- 
ated Insurance Companies, Pierce 
Building, St. Louis 2, Missouri, at- 
tention of Mr. E. R. Hurd, Jr. 


Credit Letters that Increase Sales 


This is a selection of model credit 
letters chosen because of their abil- 
ity to build customer good-will and 
increase sales as well as to collect 
money. The basic principles of the 
suggested letters have been tested 
over many years and in a wide va- 
riety of commercial fields. The tech- 
niques have proved highly successful 
in building good-will and prestige 
wherever they have been used 


37 pages—$1 per copy. Published 
by the New York Credit and Fi- 
nancial Management Association, 71 
West 23rd Street, New York 10, 
New York. 


Automobile Assigned Risk Plans 

\ revised single-page chart is now 
available analyzing the automobile 
assigned risk plans in effect in all of 
the United States and in Hawaii. 
The chart is set up with ten head- 
ings including new information as 
to the classes of risks, whether an 
investigation fee or deposit premium 
is required, when the policy must 
be issued, surcharges, period of as- 
signment and unusual features. A 
list of the managers of the plans for 
the various states is included. 

$.15 per copy,, available from the 
editor, Law Publications, Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York 
38, New York. 
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1952 Proceedings of N.A.I.C. 


This is a permanently bound copy 
of the 1952 proceedings of the Na 
tional 
Commissioners. 


Insurance 
Included are the 
mid-winter meeting on December 2 
5 and the annual meeting June 22 
26 


Association of 


$15 per copy, available from Na 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, 160 North La Salli 
Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 


A Primer of Questions and Answers 
for New Insurance Agency Employees 


This booklet has been prepared 
to be given to all new employees or 
solicitors of an agency immediately 
upon their association with it. It is 
expected that a study of it will 
stimulate further study of insurance 
manuals, policies, publications 01 
lead to questioning of those mort 
There 
are one hundred questions and an 
swers dealing with the fundamentals 
of the insurance and the 
everyday “lingo” of the usual insur 
ance office. 


experienced in the business. 


business 


Available from the Cincinnati Fir 
Underwriters Association, Joseph } 
Schu secretary-treasurer, 1509 
Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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Throughout the month of November this illustration and theme will direct the attention 
of the nation to the vital place of religion in personal and community life. The above 
scene with its simple message will appear on thousands of billboards across the country 
as part of the annual, non-sectarian movement, Religion In American Life (RIAL). The 
billboards are just one phase of the RIAL program which employs, for the first time in 
the history of religion, all mass advertising facilities in support of religious institutions. 
American business, through The Advertising Council, contributes use of the advertising 
media. Everywhere, clergymen will be urged to use the national advertising to increase 
attendance and support for local churches and synagogues. Religious and lay leaders, both 
national and local, will be asked to take full advantage of the powerful influence of modern 
advertising. Local groups can use this free advertising to point straight at individual 
churches and synagogues. Their efforts can help bring the message of religion to many who 
may have lost everything but a faint recollection of religion. The Religion In American Life 
movement is sponsored by a National Laymen's Committee posed bers of the 
three major faiths. It is headed by Charles E. Wilson, former director of defense mobiliza- 
tion. Twenty-two national religious bodies contribute support. 











25TH ANNIVERSARY 
BOOKLET 

EDICATED to its agents and 

the services which they per- 
form, the Pearl Assurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., has prepared a memorial 
booklet to celebrate the 25th anni- 
versary of its entry into the United 
States. 

The booklet gives a brief picture 
of the growth and operations of the 
company plus a short description of 
the development of the parent com- 
pany in England. Greater stress, 
however, is placed on the progress 
in America of the Pearl-American 
Group. 


MAJOR CRIMES 


HE Federal Bureau of Investi- 

gation reports that more than a 
million major crimes (a 6.4% na- 
tionwide increase) were committed 
in the first six months of this year. 
Substantial increases occurred in all 
crimes except rape. Robberies were 
up 13.8% (29,190 as against 25,650 
for 1951); burglaries, breaking or 
entering, 8.7% (224,840 compared 
with 206,930) ; larcenies and thefts, 
4.8% (604,210 to 576,650) and auto- 
mobile thefts, 8.8% (107,120 to 98,- 
420). These are estimated statistics 
encompassing both urban and rural 
areas, 


AVIATION WAR RISK 
COVERAGE 


T IS expected that President Tru 

man will approve the Secretary of 
Commerce’s recent finding that avia- 
tion war risk insurance on foreign 
flights is not currently available in 
the private market at reasonable 
rates and conditions. This will set 
the stage for the Federal govern- 
ment’s proposed aviation war risk 
insurance program which will then 
need approval of schedules, rates and 
forms, clearance by the Bureau of 
the Budget, and the allocation of 
funds. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED 


RIAN P. HANDSPICKER, 
B.: Malden, Massachusetts, has 
been awarded a $3,300 scholarship 
from the James S. Kemper Founda- 
tion to study insurance administra- 
tion at Tufts College, Medford, 
Mass. Scholarships, awarded for 
the first time at Tufts this year, pro- 
vide three high school graduates or 
postgraduate students with $650 a 
year for each of four years at Tufts 
and $730 for one year of graduate 
work at any institution approved by 
the Foundation. 

In addition scholarships and fel- 
lowships totalling $17,200 for the 
furtherance of traffic safety have 
been awarded to sixteen municipal 
police officers by the Kemper 
Foundation for Traffic Safety. The 
police officers who received the 
awards will study at the new nine- 
month traffic administration course 
at the Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute in Evanston, IIl., 
which began Sept. 25 








309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Tel. WAbash 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 





RATA ec fre 


PEERLESS CASUALTY COMPANY 
REINSURANCE AND EXCESS COVERS 





Wse 


PER COPY 


on request 








BEST'S ACCIDENT & 


Quontity prices 


HEALTH GUIDE 


as a clincher to your 

sales presentation. See how 
simply, clearly and 
completely this book will 
aid in your sales program. 


ALFRED M. BEST 6O., ING. 
15 Fulton Street 
Rew York 38, i. Y. 
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PROGRESSIVE PROTECTION 
... since 1799 


In 1799, “John Weskett On Insurance” was the 
Manual for underwriting. John Mason, first presi- 
dent of Providence Washington, used the copy illus- 


trated which is a highly prized volume in our library. 


During most of our nation’s history Providence 
Washington, through its agents, has insured the 
ventures of commerce and industry cjainst loss by 


marine disaster and fire. 


New England’s oldest stock insurance company 


will be pleased to serve your agency. 


PROVIDENCE 
WASHINGTON 


Snsurance Company 
os 


PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON INSURANCE COMPANY * 20 WASHINGTON PLACE, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
There are Providence Washington Branch Service Offices in principal cities and Agents from coast to coast. 
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“Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


Good connection 


PERHAPS you're faced with costly damage suits 
from an automobile crash. Maybe your home has 
been robbed ...or an employee has absconded 
with funds from your business ... or an accident 


has disabled you. 

No matter where or when trouble strikes... 
you've got an expert trouble shooter as near as 
your telephone. He is the Maryland claims man 
and service is his middle name. 

In any case, the Maryland claims man takes 
over for you. He investigates. He settles for you 
promptly and fairly. He acts as your friend. 


You'll find this willing worker everywhere in the 
United States giving unsurpassed service. And 
you'll find him a specialist trained to handle any 
claim which may be filed against you or by you 
as a Maryland policyholder. 

Maryland claims men work as a team with the 
Maryland agent or broker who sells you protec- 
tion. Since all these men are expressly selected for 
their knowledge and experience, you can put your 
insurance problems in their hands withconfidence. 

Remember: because your Maryland agent knows 
his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 
All forms of Casualty Ins 


urance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the bome, through 10,000 agents & brokers 


By stressing the teamwork of claims man and agent, this advertisement aims to help Maryland agents and brokers increase their volume. 





AETNA Insurance Group 
Hartford, Connecticut 


New Director 


Harry M. Mountain, vice president, has been elected 
a director of the four companies comprising the group. 


AMERICAN FARMERS Insurance Company 


Phoenix, Arizona 
Injunction Sought 


\ suit has been filed in McKonough County (Illinois) 
Circuit Court seeking a permanent injunction to re- 
strain this company from engaging in the insurance 
business in Illinois until it obtains a certificate of author- 
ity from the Department of Insurance. 

The court action alleges that the company has actively 
solicited residents of Illinois by mail to become “recom- 
mending members,”” who then are invited to solicit in- 
surance in the state. According to the suit, the company 
furnished its “recommending members” with a pur- 
ported certificate of authority leading them to believe 
the company was complying with the Illinois insurance 
laws 


FARM BUREAU Mutua! Group 
Columbus, Ohio 


N. Y. Auto Rates Increased 


The Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Company has filed and had accepted increased automo- 
bile liability rates in New York State. The increases, 
which became effective November 3, amount to 22.1% 
on a statewide average for private passenger risks and 
9% for local hauling truck risks. They apply to the 
limits of $10,000/20,000/5,000 required by the New 
York financial responsibility law. The company at this 
writing had not as yet filed a demerit rating plan for in- 
dividual drivers but has been requested to do so by the 
insurance department. Such a plan became effective in 


New York on November 1. 
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Enter New Jersey 


The Farm Bureau Mutual Companies (Farm Bureau 
Mutual Automobile Insurance Company, Farm Bureau 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company and Farm Bureau Life 
Insurance Company) have been licensed to operate in 
New Jersey. 


FEDERAL Life and Casualty Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Executive Appointment 


B. K. Holliday, active in the accident and health in 
surance field since 1939, has been appointed vice presi 
dent in charge of underwriting. Mr. Holliday was asso 
ciated with Continental Casualty Company from 1939 
to April, 1952 and since then with Security Mutual 
Life, where he was in charge of all accident and health 
from the underwriting and operational standpoint 


FIRE ASSOCIATION Group 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Hatch, President 


Kenneth B 
Fire Association and its affiliate, the Reliance 
Company. Mr. Hatch, who succeeds the late Frank H 
Thomas, joined the group in 1930, was elected a secre 
tary in 1936, elevated to a vice presidency in 1938 and 


Hatch has been elected president of the 


Insurance 


in April, 1952 was named executive vice president 


FIREMAN'S FUND Insurance Company 


San Francisco, California 


New Directors 


Carl H. Wente, president of the Bank of America, 
and Frederic B. Whitman, president of the Western 
Pacific Railroad: Co., have been elected directors of the 
company. 











Established 1915 


Specializing in 


Service to 


Agent and Insured 








EUREKA 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 











INSURANCE OFFICE SPACE 
NOW AVAILABLE IN 
New York City Insurance District 


Entire floor of 4760 sq. ft. 
Also 


2500 sq. ft. of modern air-conditioned 
basement space 


* 


BEST BUILDING 
75 Fulton Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. 











FIREMEN'S Insurance Company of Newark 
Newark, New Jersey 


Increases Dividend 


The company has increased its semi-annual dividend 
rate from forty cents to forty-five cents per share, pay- 
able November 14 to stockholders of record October 15. 


GENERAL Reinsurance Corporation 
New York, New York 


To Increase Capital 


The New York Insurance Department has approved 
the increase of authorized capital stock of this corpora- 
tion from 500,000 shares to 850,000 shares. This was 
voted by the special meeting of stockholders on October 
15, 1952. A 10% stock dividend will be distributed on 
October 24, 1952 to stockholders of record October 17, 
1952. 


GLOBE AND RUTGERS Group 
New York, New York 


Change in Control 


C. V. Starr & Company, New York, on behalf of the 
American International Underwriters and affiliates, has 
purchased the majority holdings of the common and 
convertible preferred stocks of the Globe and Rutgers 
Fire Insurance Company of New York from the Tri- 
Continental Corporation, the investment holding com- 
pany sponsored by J. & W. Seligman & Company of New 
York. Olin L. Brooks, president since 1938, will con- 
tinue as chief executive officer. No substantial changes 
in policy or management are contemplated. Tri-Conti- 
nental obtained control of the Globe and Rutgers in 1933 
and at the close of 1951 owned 128,100 of the 240,000 
common shares and 5,337 shares of the 10,000 con- 
vertible second preferred stock outstanding. Majority 
control of the American Home Fire Assurance Com- 
pany of New York and the Insurance Company of the 
State of Pennsylvania, owned by the Globe and Rutgers, 
also passed to the American International Underwriters. 
The latter and its affiliates do a world-wide business. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES Insurance 
Company. Washington, D. C. 


Increases Stock 


At a special meeting of the company to be held No- 
vember 19, stockholders will vote on a recommenda- 
tion of the directors that the authorized capital be in- 
creased from 250,000 to 275,000 shares ($4 per value). 
It is planned that the additional stock be distributed as 
a stock dividend at some future date. The stockholders 
will also vote on a proposed employee pension and 
profit-sharing plan. 
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GOODWIN SOUTHERN Insurance Company 
Memphis, Tenn. 


New Company Ghoup MCE 
This company was licensed September 22, 1952 with ae La One Company 
paid-in capital of $75,000 and contributed surplus of =" 


$25,000. Sponsored by John B. Goodwin, head of the 


John B. Goodwin Insurance Agency of Memphis, the AUTOMOBILE 


new company will write fire and extended coverage in- 
surance at tariff rates. Reinsurance arrangements with FIRE & EXT, 
the Aetna Insurance Company of Hartford cover 90% ENDED COVERAGE 
of all fire and, at the present time, 100% of all extended 
coverage liability. 

Officers are: President, John B. Goodwin; vice presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer, L. B. Weeks, Sr. 


IDAHO COMPENSATION Company 
Coeur d'Alene, Idaho 


Changes Title 


This company changed its title to Liberty National 
Insurance Company on August 1. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Dividend Increase 


This company has increased the semi-annual dividend 
on its common stock from fifty cents to sixty cents per 
share. 


MOTORS Insurance Corporation 
New York, New York 


Loses Appeal 


The appeal of this insurance subsidiary of General 
Motors to the United States Supreme Court has been 
turned down. The corporation has been fighting a ruling 
of Superintendent Robinson of Ohio revoking the li- 
censes of its agents on the grounds that they were used 
principally to insure property of which the licensee was . 
an owner or vendor. The Supreme Court held that there 
was no substantial Federal question involved. 


ST. PAUL Group 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


Promotions 


Ronald M. Hubbs was recently elected vice president 
of the three companies in the group and George E. 
Freese was named secretary of the St. Paul Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company and Mercury Insurance 

(Continued on the next page) 
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HIGH SPOTS IN HISTORY 


~~ ee 
oL 
\ 


vi! 


THE BATTLE 
CRY OF 1846 


COLUMBIA 
RIVER 
DISCOVERED 


The Columbia River was not 
explored until 1792. During 
that year Captain Robert Gray, 
an American, discovered it. It 
was named after his ship the 
Columbia 


The boundary dispute between 
the United States and 
Britain was settled in 1846. The 
northern ‘boundary of Washing 
ton was fixed 


Great 


ALSO A HIGH SPOT... in any agent’s career 


is when he joins Hawkeye-Security and Industrial. 


These agents know that these two great companies not only 
provide full casualty and fire coverage, but they also give 
every help in building business... 
prompt claim service ... maximum 
number of sales helps...and a 
skilled field representative staff to 
work with them. 


Gwo 
ot the 


atitos 


HAWKEYE=SECURITY INSURANCE CO. 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE CO. 
Des Moines, lowa 











BALTIMORE NEW YORK 


(2) 


A PROGRESSIVE 


SURETY and CASUALTY 
COMPANY 














ST. PAUL GROUP—Continued 


Company. Warren W. Johnson and John F. Driscoll 
were appointed assistant secretaries of the St. Paul Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company and the Mercury In 
surance Company and FE. M. Dean, assistant secretary 
of the three companies. 


STANDARD CASUALTY Company 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
Merger Completed 


This company was merged with and into the Standard 
Reliance Insurance Company of the same city as of 
September 17 of this year. The Standard Casualty was 
a stock company organized in 1946 by the management 
of the Standard Reliance, a mutual fire carrier. As of 
December 31, 1951 it had assets of nearly $750,000 and 
a policyholders’ surplus of about $355,000. The Stand- 
ard Reliance, as of the same date, had assets of over 
$1,000,000 and a surplus to policyholders of about 
$270,000. 


UNITED Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 

WORLD Insurance Company 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Advertising Charges Contested 


The United Insurance Company of Chicago has filed 
a notice of defense against the charges of Commissioner 
John R. Maloney of California that its advertising of 
accident and health policies has been false and mislead- 
ing. The World Insurance Company of Omaha has 
been granted additional time to reply to similar charges 
of the Commissioner. 


ZURICH Fire Insurance Company 
AMERICAN GUARANTEE and Liability Ins. Co, 
New .York, New York 


Merger Arranged 


Arrangements are being made to merge the Zurich 
Fire Insurance Company of New York with the Amer 
ican Guarantee and Liability Insurance Comnany effec 
tive December 31, 1952. All outstanding obligations of 
the Zurich Fire will become obligations of the American 
Guarantee. Both companies are affiliates of the Zurich 
General Accident and Liability Insurance Company, 
Ltd. Writings of the Zurich Fire have been limited to 
automobile physical damage coverages while the Ameri- 
can Guarantee has been writing casualty and boiler and 
machinery insurance and fidelity bonds. Steps have 
been taken to qualify both the Zurich General and the 
American Guarantee to write automobile physical dam- 
age coverages in all states. 
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Me 


From May, 1952 to Date, Inclusive 


EDITORIALS 


Automobile Situation 
Classification of Admitted 
Mutual Companies 
Insurance Groups 
Mutual Semi-Annual Experience 
Mutual Underwriting by Lines 
Ripe for Revolution 
Semi-Annual Experience 
Stock Operating Expenses 
Stock Underwriting by 
Stock Underwriting by 


Assets-——Stock 


Stock 


Leading Classes 
Lines 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH 


Exposuremeter—HKobert 8. Schoonmaker, Jr. July 
Developments (monthly) .. Nov 
Challenge, The—Ralph H. Walker Nov 
Economic Aspects of Health Care-—Harry Recker Sept 
Group Trends— Morton D. Miller May 
Hospitalization Claim Trends—A. P. Dowlen Oct 
Necessary Exclusions— Paul H. Schult June 


Accident 
&H 


GENERAL 


Agent, The Buyer and The—-R. B 
Agents Hold Annual Meeting 
Air Risk Survey 
Annual Report-—-Harry F 
Anti-Slip Floor Waxes— Michael Sveda 
Appraisals, The Need for— Louis F. Kori 
Automobile Accident Problem, The—i/ 
Automobile Lines, Outlook for—Thomas 
Auto Problems Hold Spotlight 
Auto Still the Big Problem 
Aviation Experience 
Awards R 
Behind the Losses (monthly) 
Best Protection, The : 2 
Business Interruption, Underwriting—Henry C. Klein Sept 
Buyer and The Agent, The—R. B. Gallagher Oct 
Buyer Expects, What the—Howard H. Hook 
Buyers’ Round Table (monthly) . Nov 
Car Rating, Individual—James M. Cahill May 
Casualty Profit Factor—W. Ellery Allyn July 
C.P.C.U. Questions and Answers—American 
Part I—Insurance Principles and Practices 
Part If—Insurance Principles and Practices 
Part 11Il—General Education 
Part IV-—-Law 
“Comprehensive-Type” Coverage 
Excess for the Millions —//7. FE. Gates 
Fire, The Future of—-Fred H. Merrill 
Fire Prevention Activities—J. A. Neale 
Fire Prevention Week : 
Fraud, Losses Through—Lyne 8. Metcalfe 
Future of Fire, The—Fred H, Merrill 
Harmony in Zone Examinations—Joseph R. Glennon Aug 3: 
Have We the Answers?—H. F. Curry a: 
Heart Spec ists of Industry—Fdicin B 
Human Factors in Highway Safety—Dr 
Improving Coordination 
Finance—Joseph W. Oliver 
Production—Lester D. Mills, Jr 
Legal—-Charles J. Fellrath 
Insurance Costs, Reducing 
Insuring State Property 
Judgment Factor, The 
Keep Pace with Demand 
Loss Contro’ mae 
Losses Through Fraud 
Luxury Liner Safety 
Management Rese Frank Lane 
More Insurance I »ntial—Agency Sales Bulletin 
Multiple Location Rating Plans—Walter M. Sheldon 
National Building Code, The-—.James K. Evans 
New York Safety Responsibility Law—Victor F. Veness 
Outlook for Automobile Lines--Thomas 0. Carlson 
Profit Factor. Casualty—W. Ellery Allyn 
Progressive Repetition—Kenneth J. Bidwell 
Rating the Driver—Donald Knowlton 
teducing Insurance Costs—Prof. John J. Ahern 
Service with Economy—Thomas 0. Carlson 
Some Personal Opinions—-F. Chandler Moffat 
Sound Princ'ples—S. Alerander Rell 
Snecial Lines—Ralph 8. Henderson 
State Property. Insuring—Joseph Klein 
Truck Fire Protection—R '. Coleman 
Underwriting Business Interruption Henry ( 
What is Mv Agency Worth—Guwy Fergason 
What Limits*—K. M. Hough and W. A. Hayden 
Vou Can't Afford to Guess—PRichard 1. Frew 
Zone Examinations, Harmony in—Joseph R. Glennon Aug. 33, Sept 


Gallagher 


Richardson 


Inatitute 
May 107, June 
July SS, Aug 
Sept. 9 


Pabody 


Pease 


Ross A. McFarland 


Prof. John J 
Joseph Klein 
Irving J. Maurer 
Percy Chubb, 11 


lhern 


Lune 8. Metcalfe 
Harry Armand 


Klein 
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June 25 


Oct. 7 


LEGAL & CLAIMS 


Accident & Health Claims Relations Oct 
Cumulative Liability under Surety Bonds—-#. Vernon Roth. .Aug 

Federal Taxation—-Charles W. Tye July 
Fire Legal Liability. A. Mason Blodgett Sept 
Fraudulent Claimants and Malingerers - Bert # June 

Good Faith—xs. M. Elliott July 
Judge Says, " Thomas E. Lipscomb (monthly) ...Nov 
The (monthly) Nov 

zy and Unloading—Allan P. Gowan Apr. 37, May 

ic (monthly) Nov 

rrie Charles W. Morgan Sept 

Surety Bonds, Cumulative Liability under—&. Vernon Roth. .Aug 
Theory of Defense, The--Fred B. Hanson ..Nov 
Training Adjusters —/ Bockius Nov 
Valued Policies Howard D. Heath Aug 


Strubinger 


Losses 


OFFICE METHODS 


Around the Office. Guy Fergason (monthly) Nov 
Better Letters—Richard H, Morris Nov 
klets (monthly) Nov 
sudgetary Control-—-Kalph A. Bloomsburg Nov 
‘ase of the Backwards Number, The—Victor Montgomery, Jr. Nov 
‘atechism for a Career Girl . Oct 
entralized Tabulating Maynard Branch June 
‘lean Desk, A—Guy Fergason 
Nerical Accuracy, Improving——-Bennet B 
‘offee Hour, The Guy Fergason 
Determining A. & H. Claim Liabilities #. 
Does Management Really Want Suge. stions * 
Do Job Specifications Help? Fergason 
Employee Economic Education—Thomas BR. Reid 
Home Office Associates, To All—Powell B. McHaney 
Interviewing—lLaurence J. Ackerman 
Management Consultants—Guy Fergason 
Management's Responsibility—-George A. Conner 
Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (monthly) 
(ffice Equipment Directory (monthly) 
Office Unionization—-Guy Fergason 
Personnel Administration—Wade Fk. Shurtleff 
Records Management—Farl P. Strong 
Work Scheduling and Production 


Vurdock Aug 
Vinor 

Guy Fergason Aug 
July 
June 


Guy 


(iuu Ferqgason 


May 


RATE CHANGES 


Automobile 
Texas, Rhode Island os 
Conn., Del., Maine, R. I D. of ¢ Neb. N. H Vt. 
Va., N.C poeeesee June 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania July 
Cal. Del., Idaho, Mo., Vt., Dist Mass., Md..Aug 
Ariz., Conn., Del., Ga., Ind Maine, Md., 
Mich., Neb., N. J., Nev., N. M Sept 
Kansas Sept 
Fla., Minn., N. Y., West Va .Oct 
Ala., Fla., Ga., Ky renn., Wyo Nov 
Employers’ Liability 
‘ew Jersey 
Excess Limits 
nlifornia 
Fire 
Alabama 
Kentucky 
Arkansas 
Florida 
Glass 
Countrywide 
New Jersey 
Hospitalization 
Massachusetts, Maine, Pennsylvania June 
Virginia ° Oct 
Increased Limit Tables 
Florida, Virginia 
Liability 
Ohio, N. Y 7 /_— = 


May 


of Col, Maine 
Kansas, Ky 
Utah, Wis 
Ore : Tenn . 
Miss., Neb., 
June 
June 
May 
June 
Sept 


Tennesse¢ Nov 


May 
June 


(except Louisiana) 


May 


Iowa, Va Oct 
OL. & 
Ala.. Ariz., Cal., Conn., Del, D. of C.. Fla., Idaho, DL, 

Maine, Mass.. Mo., Mont.. Neb. Nev N. H., N. M 

N. D., Okla., 8S. D., Utah, Vt., Wyo July 
Alaska, Georgia, Maryland, Michigan, Washington Aug 

Ariz., Conn., Del., D. of C.. Ga., TIL. Towa, Maine, 

Md., Mass., Mich., Neb., Nev.. N. H.. N.M..N.D., 8. D 

Utah, Va:, Vt.. Wash.. Wyo., Puerto Rico Sept 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Texas Nov 
Workmen’ Compensation 

Michigan 

New Jersey, Minnesota 

Virginia July 

California, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, New York, Texas. .Aug 

Maryland, Michigan Oct 

Nebraska Nov 


May 
June 


1 


29 
25 
33 
43 
oO 


June 7 


105 


105 
57 
112 
| 
113 
40 
108 
108 
76 
102 


62 


43 





SELLING 


fre Rs a Stranger in Your A —John M. 
ness Builders—M. H. Black 

Challeng "Liab fF Job, A—Emplo — 

Farm — lity Insurance—/rvin Swinehart 

Fidelit ublic Official Bonds—Donald H. 
Field ida, Your—Ray Cushman 

First Ten Words, The—Ralph L. Davidson 

Four Partners—Prof. Laurence J. Ackerman 

Meeting Competition—/. Price “ 

Miscellaneous Bonds—Standard Service . ve 

Multiple Location Rating Plans—Walter M. Sheldon ‘ paapeenes Stock mie ations 

Planned Programs—B. J. Daenzer . Sept. Lette 

Public Official Bonds, Fidelity and ‘Donald H Colyer New Publications 

Sales Slants from Other Fields (monthly) : Stock Index, Best's 

Sales Record System—D. A. Bartlett . . Quiz of the Month 

Selling Tips from the Home Office (monthly) Casualty Claim Adjusting June 

Silken Path or Iron Barrier—Mabel FE. Parker Fire Insurance Inspection cesses edtly § 

Talking Business, A—W. G. Strathern Inland Marine Contracts . Aug. 101, Sept 

Transportation Insurance—George F. Wagoner Accident & Health veces NOV 


Turquand 
Connell 


Vital 30 Seconds, The—W. G 
What's in a Name—Fdward A 
Wilson ....Sept. 50 
wboeed N 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Colyer Building Cost Index . 
Company Developments 
Conventions Ahead 
Editors’ Corner 
‘ire Losses, Monthly ‘ 
Home Office and Fieid Appointme nts 


May 97, 


.. Sept. 47 


INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON 


Aetna (Fire) Groep. Merttoré 
(Executive Chan 
(New Director) 

Alamo Casualty, San 
(Merger) 

America Fore Group, New York 
(Appointments) 

(New Director) ... : .May 

American-Associated Cos., St. Louis 
(New Vice President) . July 
ylang Vice President) Aug 
(Discontinues Commission 
Differential) ; 
(New Vice President) ... 

American Farmers, Phoenix 
(Injunction Sought) N 

American Farmers Mutual, C hicago 
(Dahimann, Vice President) 

Aueiee + wand & Casualty, 
(Su ove 
(Not Licensed in D. June 12 

American Fire & Casualty, Orlando 
(New Director) ...»-May 

American General, Minneapolis 
CEAGIEROE) ccc ccccasccscccccvccss Sept. 

American Guarantee, New York 
(See Zurich Fire) ... 

American Manufacturers, Ne 
(See National Retailers) 

American Mercury, Washington 
(Reorgani 
(Capital Increased 

Amer’ 28, Motorists, ehiices 
(Official Chan 

American Mutual Liability, 
(New Director) 

American Title, — 


Employers’ Group, Boston 
‘ew General Counsel) 
cw hite, Advanced) 


Harleysville Mutual, Harleysville 
May 118 (New Vice President) é 
July 106 Home Insurance, New York 
(Executive Change) Sept. 126 (Official Changes) 
Employers Reinsurance ones City (New Director) F : 
(Gains in First Quarter June 121 (Fitzpatrick Resigns) Aug. 112 
Enterprise Mutual Fire, P hit ude _— Houston Fire & Casualty, Fort Worth 
(Suspended) ' ..Aug. 111 (See General Ins. Corp.) Sept. 126 
(Liquidating) .. Oct. 110 Idaho Compensation, Coeur d'Alene 
Excelsior Insurance, (Changes Title) -Nov. 141 
(Capital Increase) Illinois Fire, Chicago 
Excess Insurance, New York (Capital Increase) -..........- 
(Reinsurance Facilities Industrial Indemnity, San Francisco ie 
Expanded) (Capital Increase) Aug. 112 
Farm Bureau Cos., Columbus Insurance of N. A 
(New Vice President) .. (Promotions) Oct. 111 
Farm Bureau Mutual Auto.. Insurance Co. of the South, Jac ksonville im 
(Polio Coverage Increased) May 118 (New Company) . eee Duly 107 
(New Directors) . _...May 118 Insurance Co, of Tex: as, Dallas 
(N. Y. Auto Rates Increased) Nov. 139 (Capital Increase) ; . 
Jersey Insurance, New York 
ro 4° Mutual Fire, Colembes (See Bankers & Shippers) 
(New Directors) ay . 
Farm Bureau Mutual Group, Columbus ——— op Eeateas, Bootes ann en 
N Nov. 139 ee ewele . 
Federal L ide cn Comeniis’ Detroit Liberty Mutual Insurance, Boston os 
(Executive Appointment) .. : (New Vice Presidents) ; June 123 
. Liberty National, Coeur d’Alene 
mee and Deposit, Baltimore (See Idaho Compensation) ......Nov. 141 
(New tern I N Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, Chicago 
be y= —— rye one an (See American Motorists) . July 105 
Fire phn ~ “Philadelphia (Dividends Revised) - Oct, 111 
(Hatch, Executive Vice ; Manufacturers & Merchants, Cincinnati 
Presiden (Executive Changes) . ...Aug. 112 
(Hatch, Prostdont} Marquette Casualty, New Orleans 


ire I E (New Vice President) .... 
Fire Insurance, Easton Marvland Casualty, Baltimore 


June 123 


. .May 119 
Antonio May 119 
May 


Syracuse 
P Sept. 126 
Aug. 112 
-Aug. 
June 122 
Philadelphia 
Sept. 126 
Columbus 


1 
Ric hmond 
.M 


-June 123 
July 105 
Aug. 113 
-Nov. 139 
..May 119 
July 106 
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Boston Nov. 139 


-June 124 





(New Vice Presiden 


Bankers & Shippers, New York 
(Stock Splits) Ju 
Bituminous, Cae Rock Island 
(Official Changes) 
Blackstone Mutual Fire, Providence 
(Brightman, President) Aug. 111 
Caledonian Group, Hartfor 
Increases *Funds- Capital) . Oct. 109 
New Secretary) Oct. 109 
Indemnity, Hartford 
draws from Conads) suena 121 
cioreh Mutual, Merrill 
(See Wisconsin Church Mutual) . May 121 
Citizens United, Indianapolis 
Trankle, Exec. Vice President) ..Sept. 125 
Commercial Credit Group, Baltimore 
(Van Horn, Director) . 
Commercial Standard, Fort Worth 
(Buck, President) 
Consolidated Mutual, Brooklyn 
(See Consolidated Taxpayers) ....July 105 
Consolidated Taxpayers Mutual, Brooklyn 
Changes Name) J 105 
Continental Casunity, “Chie ago 
(To Buy U. 8. Life) J 121 
(Doubles Available sAantte) y 106 
\eoentres Life Affiliate) ... Aug. 111 
New U. Life Officials) . 109 
Comes Insurance, New York 
(New Director) PNET 
(Dividends Increased) : 106 
Continental —— Birmingham 
(New Com Sept. 125 
Dearborn Nati 
(Controversy Resolved) Sept. 125 
Delta Fire & Casualty, Baton Rouge 
(New Company) May 117 
Dixie Fire & Casualty, Greer 
(Capital Increased) ...July 106 
Dorchester Mutual Fire, Boston 
(New President) Oct. 110 
Druggists Mutual, Mansfield 
(Jones, Manager) Aug. 111 
Eastern Insurance, Wilmington 
(Order of Conservation) 


144 


(Revises Title) eae 
Fireman's Fund Group, 
(Official Changes) 


Fireman's Fund Insurance, San Francisco 
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(New Directors) 
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San Francisco 
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o ARE 
July 107 Midway Insurance, 


Nov. 139 
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(Pp. > ; 


.. July 
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108 
141 


Firemen’s Insurance, Newark 
(Increases Dividend) ) 
First Security, Washington 
(New Company) 
Foremost Insurance, Grand Bugite 
(New Company) Sept. 126 
General America Group, Seattle 
(Executive Changes) 
General American Casualty, 
See Alamo Casualty) ... 
General Insurance, Fort Worth 
(Vasen, Exec. Vice President) 
General Lloyds, San Antonio 
( Alamo Casualty) 
General Reinsurance Group, 
(Executive Appointments) 
veene Action) 
To Increase Ca 
G lobe & Rutgers 
(Joins A. IL. U.) . 127 
(Change in Control) .............Nov. 140 
Goodwin Southern, ——e 
(New Company) -Nov. 141 
Government Employees Ins., Ww ushingten 
(Increases Stock ) 140 
Government Em 5 ~* Life, Ww iaiieeton 
(Enters A. & ciao cae 
Great Northern, Minneapolis 
(See Undrs. at Lloyds) 
Great Southern SEER, 
(Changes Name 
(Official J —— ee 
Grocers Cash Deposit Mutual, 
(Changes Title 
Grocers Mutual, Huntingdon 
(See Grocers Cash Mutual) 
Halifax Insurance, Halifax 
(Walker, President) . as 
Hamilton Fire, New York 
(Change in Control) 
Hanover Fire, New York 
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..Nov. 140 
May 119 


Aug. 112 

San Antonio 
May 117 
. Sept. 126 
«.»-May 117 

New York 

.. June 122 
Oct. 110 
-Nov 140 


Atlanta. 

. ..-June 123 

Huntingdon 
July 107 
.Oct. 110 
Oct. 110 
July 107 


Cleveland 
(New Reciprocal) ° 
Mission Indemnity, 
(Licensed) . ‘ 
Missouri Insurance, St 
(Tax Suit Filed) . 
Motors Insurance, New York 
(Makes Final Appeal) gee 
(Loses Appeal) . ee 
Mutual Auto Fire, Harleysville 
(See Harleysville Mutual) 
Mutual Benefit Health & Acc., 
Se PEED eneceenecsvocers 
(Ruling on U. Benefit Stock) 
Mutual Service Casualty, St. Paul 
(Absorption Completed) .........May 
Mutual Service Fire, St. Paul 
(See Mutual Service Casualty) ...May 
National Jewelers Mutual Fire, — 
(Changes Name) ug 
National of Hartford Group, itaritord 
(Rolfe Promoted) . 
National Retailers Mutual, 
(Name Changed) é 
Neshannock Mutual Fire, Mercer 
(Shortens Title) . ae July 
New Hampshire Group, “Manchester 
(New Secretary) eeccecssee 
New Zealand Insurance, Auckland 
(Masters, Asst. Manager) wd 
North American Accident, Chicago 
(New President) Oct. 112 
North American Mutual, Wilmington 
(Merger Meeting Postponed) ....Sept. 128 
Northampton Mutual, Easton 
(See Fire Insurance) .. 
Northern Insurance, New York 
(New Director) .. 
Northwest Casualty, Seattle 
(See Northwestern Mutual Fire) 
Northwestern Mutual Fire, wenttie 
(Official Changes) ........ Oct. 112 
Ohio Farmers, Leroy 
(Rowe, Vice President) y 120 


. Sept 
P asade ena 
.Aug. 


..May 


Louis 


. Sept. 
.Nov 


Omaha 
July 
Aug 


New ¥ an 
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July 106 


..Sept. 128 
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Ohio Hardware Mateal, Coshocton St. Paul Group, * Paul U ~ tis 
(New President) -May (Official Changes Sept. 14 ee ee 
Ohio Mutual, Salem : ) Nov. Inited Benefi 
. 4. 


u 
(See Bankers & Shippers) .-- July 10 Southern vive & Mp Marine, Atlanta (See Mutual Be: 
Pawtucket Mutual Fire, Pawtucket (See Progessive Fire) Aug. J 
(Changes Title) July 108 Southern General In — pee Atlanta (Pelee Advertising Charged) os 
Pearl-American Group, New York (See Great Southern) .. ‘ June 123 . i . . ed) . .Nov 
(Executive Changes) Aug (See Progressive Fire) ooeeeee AUQ SS Sennaee Cannes - od 
Peerless Casualty, Keene HO Southwest General, Dallas’ inited Life & Accident, Concord re 
(Buys United Life & Accident) ...July (Capital Increase) June (See Peerless Casualty) uly 
(Additional Financing Proposed) .. Aug Standard Casualty, Lincoln Inited Pacific, Tacoma 
Penn-Liberty Insurance, Philadelphia (Merger Completed) ....Nov 2 (Brown, Vice President) .. Aug. 
(Davis, President) .... Pe Standard Casualty, Sioux Fails ). 8. Casualty, New York 
Permanent Insurance, Columbus (Elections) eee -May 1: (Nelson, President) ... Sept 
(New Treasurer and Director) : ‘ Standard National, Atlanta Iniversal Security, Memphis 
Pref dl a iene Oe , (See Progressive Fire) .. Aug (New Company)’ 
referred Insurance, Grand Rapids . Standard Reliance, Lincoln lta = > Me » City, 
(Brink, Advanced) meee Oct 2 : : : tah Home Fire, Salt Lake City 
" (See Standard Casualty) ........Nov ’ ore; 4 
Progressive Fire, Atlanta State Farm Group, Bloomington (Capital Increase) AmB 
(Increases Capital) . July 10 (Attempt to Unionize Agents Fails) Vehicle iponrance, Goveland 
(Underwriting ‘Aenee jation z ay 1: (New Reciproca Sept 
A . . , ma) * 
Public Service Insurance, San Franc ines 0 uier Aetengs to Catentes ae ” lagi Church, M Maria. > Raeaete Muy 
(Conservator Appointed) .. May (Executive Promotions) .... July World Insurance, Omaha 
Reliance Life & Casualty, Phoenix = (Executive Changes) Aug (False Advertising Charged) .....Oct 
(Illinois Dept. Uphe > Aug £ (Further Attempt to Unionize)...Aug (Advertising Charges Contested). .Nov 
Republic Mutual Fire, Kansas City a Stock Insurance, Philadelphia World Life & Accident, Richmond 
(Collins, President) .... Aug : (Capital Increased) .. July (De; cement Acts) ‘ ...May 
Royal- Liverpool Group, Liverpool Underwriters at Lloyds, London Zurich Fire, New York — 
(Executive Changes) . Aug : (Premiums and Claims-—1951) ...Aug. 117 (Merger Arranged) ‘ Nov 
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Protect what you have© 


NAME THE 
MISSING 
VOLUME! 


You shouldn’t have any trouble naming the volume you're missing. It’s Ocean Marine, of course! 


Maybe you'll say, “Look here, now. There’s no Ocean Marine business around here. At least, 
not cnough to count!” 


Don’t be so sure! Why not find out, once and for all? Call your nearest North America Service 
Office. Ask for a marine expert to help you survey the territory. The chances are you'll turn up a mighty 
profitable volume, one that’s been missing for quite some time 


And another thing. If you are prepared to handle insurance of every class, obviously you have a 
better chance to attract business than the fellow who handles only two or three lines. And equally 
important, by handling all lines without delay, you protect your present business 


alk to any North America man —ask him questions. Get all the facts on what it takes to locate 
‘the missing volume.” 


Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792 in Independence Hall, is the old- 
est American stock fire and marine insurance company. It heads the North America 
Companies which meet the public demand for practically all types of Fire, Marine and 
Casualty insurance; Fidelity and Surety Bonds. Sold only through Agents or Brokers. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 1600 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 





